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PREFACE. 



To live long, is to live well, by eating and drink- 
ing abundantly of " all the good things of this life " 
in their season, in their freshness, in their perfection ; 
not only of the fruits of the orchard, the vegetables 
of the garden, and the grains of the field, but of the 
birds of the air, the fish of the sea, and " the cattle 
upon a thousand hills ; " by gathering about us the 
comforts, conveniences, and luxuries of life ; by 
cultivating the higher tastes of our nature ; by 
cherishing the affections and by the promotion of 
all that innocently enlivens, exhilarates, delights, 
and enraptures. 

How to do these things in such a way as to pre- 
serve and promote the highest health and thus 
double their value, is the object of this book. The 
aim is to make the lessons short, concise, specific, 
and to the point, in the fewest possible words, to 
compel the reading of them and so impress them 
on the mind by fact and warmtv^ ^.w^ vsyoA^^c^ "^ccA 
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example and anecdote, that they cannot be forgotten 
in a lifetime. 

It is intended also in the same way to commu- 
nicate some generally accepted principles in their 
application to the preservation of health, and the 
cure of disease without medicine, in short phrase, 
few words, and disconnected sentences ; to be taken 
up and laid down at a moment's notice, on steam- 
ship, tramway, packet, or rail-car, at such odds and 
ends of time as fall to the lot of travellers and 
others, which else might not be appropriated so 
usefully, because in this age of restlessness and 
hurry the care of the health, like the search for 
religion, is considered one of the things which can 
be dispensed with, until a more convenient season 
in the future. It is hoped that some who would 
not spend the time to hear a lecture or read a book 
may be enticed to peruse a paragragh now and 
then in reference to the care of the body, which, in 
being put into practice, may have an important 
bearing in the prolongation of life ; thus teaching 
the reader 

"How TO Live Long." 



HOW TO LIVE LONG. 



HEALTH IS A DUTY. 

1. One of the happiest and most independent 
of all human occupations is that of an intelligent 
farmer, whose land is paid for, and who keeps out 
of debt 

2. The fascination of salaried positions is but 
too often the fascination of a serpent which be- 
guiles but to destroy. 

3. Be your own master and master of your call- 
ing, and you will soon become the master of others. 

4. Next to religion, there is no element so es- 
sential to success in life, as vigorous, robust health. 

5. A sound mind in a sound body is a fitting 
foundation for all that is high and noble in human 
achievement. 

6. The safest and best remedies in the world are 
warmth, rest, and abstinence, — the brutes employ 
these. 

7. Physical, mental and moral health are inter- 
dependents, hence what improves or promotes one, 
improves and promotes the others. 
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8. Almost all feel gratified at every pound's 
increase in weight, as if people like pigs were 
measured by fat. 

9. To live well is a glory, to die well is a bliss. 

10. A wise care of the health in youth is the 
best assurance of a long life, as an early atten- 
tion to religion is the foundation of an immortal 
existence. 

11. That man lives the longest who does the 
most good. 

12. He brings the most happiness to himself 
who does most to promote the happiness of 
others. 

13. In one's last sickness, there is no solid en- 
joyment except in the consolations of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

14. The most healthful form of exercise is that 
which involves exhilarating out-door activities. 

15. The youth becomes a man the very day 
he begins to feel uneasy at the idea of being de- 
pendent on another. 

16. That old man! what disappointments he 
has encountered in his long journey, what bright 
hopes blasted, what sorrows felt, what agonies en- 
dured, how many loved ones he has covered up in 
the grave. And that old woman too ! husband 
dead, children all buried or far away, life's flowers 
faded, the friends of her youth no more, and she 
waiting to go soon. Ought we ever miss an op- 
portunity of showing attention to the aged, of 
proffering a kindness or lighting up a smile, by a 
courteous act or a friendly deed ? 

17. Delicious slee|) comes oflenest to the young 
and the day labourer. 
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18. A cheerful disposition is the sunshine of 
the soul. 

19. The mental states have a more controlling 
influence over the bodily condition than most per- 
sons imagine. 

20. There is no better way, no safer way, no 
easier way, no surer way of saving children from 
the debasing influences of the street, from cor- 
rupting associations, and from the acquisition of 
vicious and hurtful practices, than to make home 
attractive. 

21. The education of the young should properly 
commence with the grandmother, for it takes 
about two generations to eliminate the plebian 
from the character and constitution. 

22. Cold is the greatest enemy of old age. 

23. Ventilation is perfect in proportion as the 
air of an apartment is kept equal in purity to that 
of the external atmosphere. This is best done in 
private dwellings by having an open fire-place. 

24. Nature is very much like a shiftless child, 
who the more he is helped the more he looks for 
it. The more medicine a man takes the more he 
will have to take, whether it be anodyne, tonic, or 
alterative. 

25. The thinnest veil or silk handkerchief 
thrown over the face while riding or walking 
against a cold wind is a remarkably comfortable 
protection. 

26. When alcohol was first introduced into the 
world in its concentrated form, about the year one 
thousand, it was called " Aqua Vitae," the water of 
life, the great catholicon for human maladv^s^ \iw\. 
it soon became the " Aqua Motl\s,'' \.\v^ ^-^X.^*^ ^^'s^ 

^ ^2. 
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death, the source of mortal woes incalculable, 
hence the curious lines : — 

"Is* Aqua 'alcohol? ] 

Yes, aquafortis ; 
* Aqua vitae ' once, 

Now * Aqua Mortis.' ** 

27. Many men with a Bible, a Concordance, a 
Hymn Book, and vigorous health, become more 
efficient ministers of the gospel than others who, 
with the advantage of splendid libraries, and the 
disadvantage of being sickly, have been but cum- 
berers of the ground, 

28. To sleep well a man must work hard. 

29. If thrown into the water and the strength is 
failing, turn on the back with only the nose and 
toes out of the water, hands downward and clasped. 
This should be practised while learning to swim, as 
a means of resting from great fatigue in swimming. 

30. We shrink with horror at the thought that 
we, our wives or our children, may possibly die in 
a mad-house, and yet it can be made impossible 
by a reasonable attention to the laws of life and 
health, and by an active, stirring life. 

31. Exercise to the extent of great fatigue does 
more harm than good. 

32. Never sit or stand with the wind blowing 
on you for a single moment, for it speedily pro- 
duces a chill, to be followed with a fever and then 
a bad cold. 

33. A hearty meal, taken while excessively 
fatigued, has often destroyed life. 

34. Health and good nature are generally asso- 
ciated. 
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35. On a freezing winter morning, to enter a 
warm breakfast room, with a blazing fire and a 
snow-white table covering,, with cheery faces all 
around giving hearty welcome, is one of the many 
domestic felicities of a happy marriage. 

36. The " sands of life " are yielded by the food 
we eat and the water we drink ; they constitute 
the foundation of the nails and hair and the scales 
of the skin, for we are all a scaly people, differing 
from the fish only that ours are smaller, and of 
variable quantities — morally. 

37. Water is by much the largest constituent 
of our frames, used to render the other more solid 
portions plastic; but all decay and die, having 
been but the casket of the soul, destined for im- 
mortality and eternal life. 

38. Cleanliness, in all the surroundings of a 
family mansion, pays richly in many ways, in good 
health, moral elevation, personal comfort, and dol- 
lars and cents besides. 

39. The comforts and conveniences of life save 
trouble, save labour, economize time, and add to our 
happiness generally. 

40. A sour look, an impatient gesture, a cross 
word at the breakfast table is enough to make the 
best food indigestible and spoil a day. 

41. Chilliness of body dampens the spirits, sours 
the temper, and renders the whole man unlovely. 

42. The ashes of the cremated Lady Dilke 
weighed just six pounds ; so that, after all, our 
bodies are made up of a few pailfuls of water and 
a little dust. 

43. Life is warmth, growth, repair, and power 
to labour, and all these are derived frota \.\\a i<^^^ 
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we eat and the fluids we drink, and these should 
be good. 

44. At every period of life, at all seasons of the 
year, and from the tropics to the poles, in every 
clime and country, the temperature of the human 
body in health is the same to a degree, that is, 
ninety-eight of Fahrenheit ; hence we should eat in 
winter mainly of warming food, such as meats, fats, 
oils, sugar, and all the grains, farinas, and starches ; 
in summer, the fruits and berries, and melons and 
vegetables of the field, the garden and the orchard, 
which cool and open, and ventilate the system. 

45. The metals are dissolved by the rains and 
feed the plants, they in turn feed the animals, and 
they in turn sustain man, in order to fit him for the 
duties of time and the rewards of an immortal 
existence. 

46. A generous nature never hurts the feelings 
intentionally. 

47. Little do the young and vigorous know how 
the old appreciate those delicate attentions which 
they so often need in the journey of life, and which 
it costs so little to bestow, how it cheers their hearts 
and lifts them up with a delighting thankfulness ! 

48. A good laugh is anti-dyspeptic. 

49. As argument in the presence of third persons 
quickly degenerates into the ignoble ambition of 
victory, rather than conviction or instruction, and 
is unprofitable, so is reproof, except when the two 
are alone; else the admonition is received with 
impatience, indignation, or revenge. 

50. To remind of a favour is not kind ; to speak 
of it offensively, more than cancels the obligation. 

51. To leave the best for others Is generous, to 
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select the best for one's self is the meanest of all 
traits. 

52. The ''gentleman" is magnanimous, the 
" lady " is serene. 

53. The portion of the body which most requires 
protection against cold and wind is that between 
the shoulder-blades behind, as it is at this point the 
lungs are attached to the body, and the blood is 
easily chilled. 

54. To spend two or three moments, on rising 
and retiring, in rapid friction of the whole surface 
of the body with the hand, is a more rational treat- 
ment of the skin, and a more health promoting 
operation, for most persons, than a daily cold water 
bath. 

55. The wisest men are those who aim to live in 
such a way as to grow old without aches or pains. 

56. No rational mind can fail to see that it is a 
wisdom and a duty to guard against the causes, and 
watch vigilantly against the indications of such 
diseases as dyspepsia, which often so influences the 
mind as to subvert the whole character, making a 
wreck of happiness, heart, and life together. 

57. The worst cold may be promptly cured if, 
within twenty-four hours after it has been taken, 
the patient will keep warm in bed, and eat little or 
nothing for a day or two. 

58. More than one fourth of all the inmates of 
insane asylums are from the families of farmers 
and merchants ; from the former because the wives 
are overworked, and the husbands lack mental 
culture and variety of occupation, having little to 
stimul ate to mental activities, and a scant know- 
ledge of the laws of health. From \,Vv^ \^\.\.^\ vsn. 
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consequence of the reverses of mercantile life. 
Merchants' families, all over the United States, are 
among the higher classes, and when they become 
bankrupt, the mind fails in the attempt to grapple 
with the difficulties and mortifications of their 
changed condition, and being without the means to 
start again in business, and without a trade to 
compel a support, they soon fall into despon- 
dency and discouragement, and the mind topples 
over. 

59. A good cleansing of the entire body with 
soap and warm water once a week, is all the bath- 
ing the human system requires for purposes of 
health, in ordinary circumstances. 

60. Never sit with the back to a window or door, 
even if closed, for the air coming in at crack and 
crevice will certainly give a cold. 

61. It is not healthy in any country, at any sea- 
son of the year, or at any time of life, to get up 
early, habitually : the old are better rested by lying 
late, even if not asleep, while the young require all 
the sleep they can get. In all latitudes, in warm 
weather, the morning air, although feeling cool 
and fresh, is laden with the pestiferous miasma. 
In winter the atmosphere, before breakfast, is so 
cold and chilly and searching, that it fairly shrivels 
up man and beast, chilling to the very marrow- 
bone sometimes ; hence the average duration of 
human life would be increased, and the amount of 
sickness largely diminished, l3y late, rather than 
early rising, as all the older nations full well know 
and practise. 

62. In going out into a colder air, keep the 
-mouth resolutely closed, and walk briskly for a 
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few moments thus preventing chilliness, which is 
always the precursor of a cold. 

63. As between husband and wife, that is the 
nobler spirit which, in difference of opinion, most 
readily and immediately yields the privilege of the 
last word to the other party. 

64. All '* bitters " offered for sale contain alcohol. 
Many take them in the place of brandy, whisky, 
rum, and other forms of spirits, persuading them- 
selves that they are reforming as to their beverages. 
Some bitters have more alcohol in them than 
whisky or brandy. The State Assayer of New 
York recently published a statement of the analysis 
of various bitters ; that Vinegar Bitters contains as 
much alcohol as many kinds of wine and about 
double the amount contained in various brands of 
ale. Taking bitters of the mildest kind is the first 
step towards habitual drunkenness. 

65. More women than men recover at insane 
asylums, first, because they have rest ; second, in- 
door life is not so wearing to them, being more 
accustomed to it. 

66. In a closed sleeping apartment the atmos- 
phere becomes more contaminated every minute, 
because carbonic acid gas, a deadly poison, is 
generated in the lungs and is expired at each breath, 
and combining with the moisture it is heavier than 
the common air and settles near the floor ; hence, 
the last thing a man should sell is his bedstead ; 
but in reality it is considered by the ignorant and 
unfortunate poor as the most dispensable thing in 
the house, hence sickness is soon added to their 
poverty, a most unhappy combination. 

67. Nine-tenths of the inmates of msaitv^ ^srj\>yaNS» 
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who recover, are those who were sent within a year 
after the first manifestation of their infirmity. 

68. Divorce, neglect of marriage, and the pre- 
vention of offspring, are crimes against society, 
against humanity, and against the great Creator of 
us all, and the only efficient method of preventing 
these increasing and mischievous practices, is in 
becoming more imbued with the principles incul- 
cated in the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, to be begun even before the child has 
learned his A B C, by reading to him the historical 
portions of the Bible in short lessons and in short 
explanations, all the while aiming to impress upon 
the mind and the heart the habit of receiving with 
implicit confidence, faith, and affection, every state- 
ment of the Holy Book, as an assertion of the 
Creator Himself, without the most remote thought 
of calling in question the truth of one single fact or 
word. Then will none want to go any further than 
to read His Command, " multiply and replenish ; " 
that there is no other sufficient cause for divorce 
than adultery ; and that whoever seeks to baffle 
the Omnipotent, to circumvent Him in the opera- 
tion of such physiological laws as He has created, 
will be found, in the end, to be ruining both body 
and soul for time and for eternity. 

69. The best anodyne in all nature is moderate, 
steady, and continuous exercise in the open air. 

70. There are not a few maladies of mind 
and body which would rapidly disappear on emr 
barking in a successful pecuniary enterprise, or on 
being promoted to a position of ease, distinction, 
and power. 

71. Loyola, whose fame became world-wide, and 
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who wielded an influence and a power scarcely 
inferior to any prince or potentate of his time, 
required that all his emissaries should be men who 
were in the prime of life, of good presence, agree- 
able manners, and last but not least, vigorous 
health, as essential to the highest success and to 
grand achievements. 

72. Lean people outlive the fat. 

73. It is a mistake in public speakers to begin 
in a loud tone, because it cannot be sustained, a 
spiteful cough will interpose ; by beginning in a 
low tone and gradually warming up, the physical 
fatigue is largely diminished, while the voice grows 
clearer, louder, and stronger. 

74. Beast and bird and insect and man have 
their antipathies : equal parts of tincture of harts- 
horn and nux vomica applied to harness with a 
brush repels flies, or to cracks and crevices in the 
house, it drives away many of the bugs, insects, 
and vermin which infest our dwellings ; facts like 
these seem to show an intention on the part of the 
Beneficent One to invite and to compel men for 
their own pleasure and in self-defence to investigate, 
to invent, and devise, and thus bring about those 
industries of mind and body which are sure to pro- 
mote the health of both : doubtless there are 
multitudes of undiscovered remedies for human 
ills, pests, and annoyances which will be unfolded 
in the future, to add to the convenience, comfort, 
and well-being of the race. 

75. There is not an insect, animal, or worm with- 
out its use, hence nothing that has life should be 
unnecessarily destroyed, for to be humane is to be 
allied to the divine. 
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76. He is not the happiest or^the most successful 
man who has accumulated the most money, but 
he who has done the most good with it for others. 

yy. Men are often met with, plain in person, 
plain in feature, plain in dress, without anything 
whatever about them calculated to impress the 
mind, and you are surprised with the information 
that they are rich, and made every dollar of their 
money. On inquiry it will be found that all their 
efforts were concentrated on one pursuit, about 
which they knew everything, and outside of which 
they knew nothing : and you feel almost angry 
that a man of such little information should have 
been so successful in making so much money, 
while you, with your superior cultivation and 
greater intelligence have made, and saved up none ; 
but you forget that the man has paid more for his 
money than it is worth, it has cost him all the 
pleasure of human intelligence ; as proof, would 
you take his sordid mind and his gold and give 
him therefore all you have ever learned ? 

78. Ideas are contagious as well as diseases, atnd 
spread with amazing rapidity sometimes : ten years 
ago not more than fifty thousand people insured 
their lives, now there are hundreds of thousands. 

79. The amount of strength expendedby a man 
in lifting a pound one foot high, is called a foot- 
pound, and is the unit of work in the United States 
and Great Britain. A foot-ton is raising 2,000 
pounds a foot high. A man weighing 150 pounds, 
in walking twenty miles in one day, uses about 350 
foot-tons of power or strength, and this is considered 
a good day's work for a labourer ; the average of 
work done is 33J- foot-tons a day. A very strong 
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man, in a copper rolling mill, one day lifted a 
weight of 90 pounds, eighteen inches high, 12,000 
times, which was equal to about 700 foot-tons ; but 
few men could do this, even for several days in 
succession. In the future, foot-pounds andToot-tons 
will be the expression of power used in any work, 
and will be convenient of remembrance. 

80. Persons are not very sick who want to be 
read to. 

81. In a visit to the sick do not stare at them, 
do not whisper, do not impose upon them the 
necessity of keeping up the conversation, but the 
instant it ceases take your leave. The very effort 
on their part to think of something to say is an 
expenditure of strength they cannot afford. Do 
not read to the sick when you can tell it to them, 
and whether reading or talking let every word and 
syllable be slow, measured, and distinct, so that 
the patient may listen, and comprehend, with the 
least expenditure possible ; for his strength is his 
life. 

82. Holding the hand of the very sick and the 
dying is a comfort unspeakable to them, and if 
you are holding it and the spirit is passing away, 
do not release the grasp until the poor heart is at 
rest, for it gives the feeling of company, of sym- 
pathy, of help. 

83. All know that tobacco and ardent spirits 
act on the brain and nervous system, and that 
delirium tremens, sleeplessness, tremulous hands, 
and nervous headaches, are the result of their 
habitual use, and notably apoplexy, because these 
stimulants not only send more blood to the brain, 
but with greater force, so that the dellc^.!^ n^\\ns> 
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must hold more blood and must bear an additional 
strain, but while this is the case they are becoming 
weaker every day, because the middle coat of 
these vessels is changed into a fatty substance 
from having been made of strong elastic fibres, 
from the effect of the increased action and ful- 
ness just named ; they lose their elasticity and 
strength as certainly as the bow which is kept on 
a strain all the time ; they lose their power of 
spring and resistance and then give way, that is 
apoplexy ; that is the reason why so many who 
habitually use stimulants drop down dead without 
a moment's warning, charitably called disease of 
the heart. 

84. The first step toward an unsuccessful life 

15 to accept a salaried office, for you sell your in- 
dependence to the appointing power, and cease to 
be a man. 

85. The measure of a man's success in life is 
in securing the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

86. A single grape-vine will yield a thousand 
pounds of luscious fruit in a season ; if a single 
vine were planted in the rear of every family 
dwelling, the amount of comfort and health to 
every household from this source would richly 
repay the trouble of cultivation in a very few 
years. 

%y. There !s probably no greater difference 
between any other two substances, in several of 
their qualities, than between the oil of peppermint 
and the thorn-apple, Jamestown or stink weed, 
and yet, in one respect, they unite in the good 
, qtiaVity of giving instantaneous relief to super- 
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ficial bums and scalds ; the former by applying it 
over the surface, the latter as an ointment, made 
by moistening the freshly dried leaves with water 
and stewing them with lard over a slow fire, and 
so useful in all cuts and sores and burns and ulcers, 
that every family should have some of it continually 
on hand. 

88. The rich remain rich because they continue 
to practise the economy which laid the foundation 
of their fortune. 

. 89. The poor die in their poverty because they 
are improvident, wasteful, and careless. 

90. If you can't get good wages, work for your 
board, rather than do nothing and go in debt, or 
live on the earnings or charity of another. 

91. He who does his work promptly, courteously, 
and well, will in the long run have as much as he 
can do. 

92. He who has nothing to do is the very one 
who never has time to do anything. 

93. A very large proportion of all the crying 
and pain and suffering of infants would be infalli- 
bly prevented if fed at not less than two hours' 
interval for the first two weeks, three hours up to 
three months, for four hours up to one year, and 
five hours thereafter, with nothing whatever be- 
tween meals but drink, from daylight to bed-time ; 
feed thrice during the night the first month, twice 
the second, once thereafter until weaning, and then 
discontinue night-feeding altogether, that is from 
bed-time till sunrise. Any intelligent mother who 
practises this method judiciously for one month 
will be grateful for the remainder of her life for the 
information of this single paragraph. 
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94. Do what you can to lift up the fallen, and 
they will revere your memory till their dying day. 

95. A single grape-vine now forty years old, near 
Santa Barbara, ' California, yields ten thousand 
pounds of grapes every year, the bunches weighing 
over two pounds each. For dyspeptics and the 
constipated, as well as a large class of other 
invalids, about a pound of grapes eaten nearly an 
hour before each meal has an admirably healthful 
effect, especially in conjunction with exposure to 
the out-door sunshine for the hour including th^r 
eating. 

96. The medical profession owe it to their own 
independence and the safety of their patients in 
writing their prescriptions, to write every word and 
every syllable in full, to express every figure by 
spelling it in full, 5ind to give some idea as to 
what effect the remedy is expected to have, for if 
the patient does not know the effect, he might die 
while waiting for it ; this has been the author's 
method for thirty years. 

97. Very many persons die after being cured of 
the disease from which they were suffering, for the 
mere want of strength to rise ; hence in all cases 
of sickness the least possible draught should be made 
on the patient's strength ; in an asthmatic spasm, 
for example, the patient feels as if he would die in 
the effort to utter a single monosyllable ; it is tire- 
some even to keep the eyes open, hence many will 
lay with theirs closed for hours ; the attention to a 
question is a weariness. 

98. He who does his work the best has the 
elements of greatness even if he be but a shoe- 
black. 
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99. The wisest charity is to help a man to help 
himself. To put a man in. the way of supporting 
himself gives him a new lease of life, makes him feel 
young again, for it is very many times all the sick 
man needs to restore him to perfect health. 

100. A friendly recognition by word or smile is 
a heart comfort to the sad and weary labourer for 
daily bread ; then let those smiles and words 
be lavishly bestowed and you will not go un- 
rewarded. 

' loi. All honest labour is manly, and merits the 
respect of the good. 

102. The man who has a single idea and pursues 
it with a passion will nearly always meet with tri- 
umphant success. 

103. In the earlier centuries of the Christian era 
the average duration of life among the upper classes 
of Romans was thirty years, it is now fifty in the 
same classes in civilized lands. 

• 104. As many persons reach threescore and ten 
now as lived forty-three years three centuries ago. 
There is reason to believe that the average age of 
man before the flood was the same as to-day. 
The wars of the first Napoleon made it necessary 
to reduce the height of soldiers to five feet three 
inches. To-day it would not be difficult to raise an 
army of five feet and a half, showing that the 
tendency to stature is always the same, and why 
not to age also. 

105. The height of a man is equal to the measure 
of his extended arms, from tip to tip of finger. 

106. In all civilized countries, there is a constant 
tendency to crowd into the town from the country^ 
because any two hands can earn mote tcvoxv^v vcv. 

c 
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summer time ; but wages fall off in winter, the 
surplus of money is soon expended, and want and 
idleness combined, lead to doubtful ways at first, 
and then every step thereafter is downwards, and 
the end utter ruin. Far better is it that the country 
should keep away from the town. 

107. The best way to insure politeness abroad is 
to practise it habitually at home, then it becomes 
instinctive and requires no effort. 

108. " I shall sleep long and well here," said a 
noted bandit of California, as he felt the lining of 
his coffin, the moment before his execution ; " but,'* 
continued he, "standing at the portals of the 
unknown world, and looking back on the life of 
this, as I have seen it, I urge upon you to make it 
your greatest care to so train, influence, and in- 
struct the young, to whom you have given life, 
that they may keep aloof from the degrading com- 
panionship of the immoral and the vicious." Wise 
advice this, from one of the most murderous out- 
laws who ever disgraced his kind, and had made 
himself a terror for many years, wherever his name 
was known. 

109. A little miss in Western Pennsylvania, just 
entering her "teens," ate twelve saucerfuls of ice- 
cream and died in two hours ; this shows that a 
person may have too much of a good thing, and 
that it would be rather better not to eat twelve 
saucerfuls of ice-cream at a single sitting. 

no. Early in the last century, ten thousand 
governmental annuitants died under the age of 
twenty-eight years. A hundred years later only 
six thousand died under that age : life lengthens. 

III. OnQ of the most fearfuLof diseases is caused 
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by eating frozen food habitually, while a single meal 
has sometimes proved fatal in a few hours. 

112. There should be something warm taken at 
each regular meal by invalids and by the most 
vigorous in cold weather. 

113. Anatomists tell us that in examining the 
chests of persons dying after forty-five, there are 
ocular proofs, in a great majority of cases, that the 
lungs had at one time begun to decay, but had 
spontaneously healed. Multitudes have had many 
very bad colds in the course of a lifetime, and yet 
have not died of consumption. 

1 14. A man took refuge during a shower under 
a solitary tree in an open field ; the lightning came 
down through his body and his boot, killing him 
and spoiling .the boot entirely ; hence people who 
do not want their boots bursted during summer 
showers, thus compelling them to get their feet wet 
in going home, would do well to avoid standing 
under a solitary tree in an old field in a thunder- 
storm. 

115. Violent and fitful exercise does not promote 
health. 

lid That man lives the longest who wisely 
divides the occupations of life between brain and 
muscle. 

117% More money has been given in the last fifty 
years by private individuals for the amelioration of 
the condition of human kind and for elevating the 
race by the founding of hospitals, asylums, refor- 
matories, homes, and literary institutions, than in 
any half dozen preceding centuries in the world's 
history. 

118. One individual, Peter Gooperva^et<\^\.^V-^N^ 

e a 
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inaugurated a new era in . human benevolences, hi 
expending, during his life-time, a million of dollars 
in founding an institution in New York City for 
human development by free libraries, free reading- 
rooms, free schools, free lectures, and teaching in 
the arts and sciences ; heretofore, men thought that 
they were performing their whole duty if they gave 
away their money for the public good when they 
could no longer keep it ; now there have followed 
his noble example a long list of noted names, as 
Peabody, Lenox, Vanderbilt, Drew, Lick, Cornell, 
and a multitude of others less widely known, their 
free and unsolicited contributions amounting in all 
to many millions of dollars ; who then shall say 
that the age is not advancing steadily towards a 
higher and a higher plane. 

1 19. We should go to sleep on the right side, then 
the food descends through the outlet of the stomach 
by gravity ; othei-wise, stomach power is wasted in 
drawing it up as from the bottom of a well ; after 
the first sleep, let the body take care of its own 
position. 

120. Moist and warm air is better for the lungs 
than that which is hot and dry, or raw and damp. 
No injury results from going out into the colder 
night air from a warm room if we move about with 
sufficient activity to keep off*a feeling of chilliness, the 
more easily done if a third more clothing is put on. 

121. In mature life we eat to repair waste and to 
keep warm ; the waste is in proportion to the 
exercise taken, and the warmth required is accord- 
ing to the temperature of the weather ; they are 
wise who regulate their eating accordingly. 

122. The necessities of the time demand that 
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Christian families should make wise and persistent 
efforts to render home more attractive to their 
children, both sons and daughters ; and that 
churches in cities should inaugurate means to bring 
the members, old and young, sick and poor, closer 
together, to get them better acquainted with each 
other, in the way of entertainments, lectures, 
scientific exhibitions, diverting amusements and 
parties for the encouragement and promotion of a 
taste for art, for painting, for sculpture, and more 
than all, for vocal and instrumental music, which 
more than anything else belongs to the divine, 
because its inevitable effect on all natures is to 
elevate, to purify, to ennoble. 

123. Human life and human character have not 
deteriorated, but have notably improved in all their 
more valuable forms and conditions, especially in 
the last hundred years. 

124. Many persons come to their death in Rome, 
Florence, and other places, by visiting picture- 
galleries in which fires have never been kindled, 
and the sepulchral dampness soon strikes a chill to 
the heart unless extra covering is thrown over the 
shoulders on entering. 

125. At all times, seasons, and places, it is better 
to cultivate the habit of keeping the mouth shut 
and breathing through the nose exclusively ; this 
tempers the air in its passage through the head to 
the lungs, develops the chest, and keeps bugs, flies, 
and worms from crawling down the throat into the 
stomach during sleep. 

126. Very often half the pleasure of reading a 
letter from a friend is lost in the difficulty of de- 
ciphering it. 
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127. Out-door air is purer than in-door in all 
climes, countries, and seasons, unless in low, level, 
damp localities. 

128. Many persons are injured by going out into 
the night air, not because it is especially unhealthy, 
but because, being cooler, we become chilled in 
consequence of not having on additional clothing, 
or from not moving about actively enough to keep 
comfortably warm. 

129. A great deal has been said about the 
effeminacy of the rich ; about their daughters being 
brought lip in idleness, and their total unfitness for 
domestic life on account of their frail constitutions ; 
and yet, as showing the advantages in the direction 
of prolonging life, of having all the comforts and 
conveniences of the wealthier classes, the strong 
fact presents itself, that while the wealthier classes 
in Berlin, for example, average fifty years, the poor 
pass away at the age of thirty-two, because of the 
daily struggle for bread, and their discomforts for 
want of suitable clothing, and fuel, and food. 

130. Cultivate an even temper ; many a man has 
dropped dead in a fit of passion. 

131. We talk about the health-giving influences 
of the wash-tub, and the sanitary value of wives 
and daughters having to cook and brew, and bake 
and sew, and scrub every day, as the sure means 
of having healthy, vigorous children ; but care- 
fully ascertained results show that of one thousand 
infants of the rich and as many of the indigent, 
fifty-seven of the former died before five years ; of 
the latter three hundred and forty-five. 

132. A gentleman after active exercise laid down 
on an ice-chest, fell asleep, waked up in a chill, and 
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after two years of suffering died of consumption, 
showing that it is not healthful to sleep on ice- 
chests. 

133. There is only one safe way of retiring from 
an active money-making business ; that is, by em- 
barking just as vigorously in some form of doing 
good, so as to keep the mind quite as busy as 
before, for if one " puts down the brakes " upon the 
brain, he buries the body prematurely. 

134. A classmate worked hard and well in pro- 
fessional life for a quarter of a century in one place. 
He then thought he was entitled to rest and gave 
up his position. Two years later he wrote, " Both 
body and mind are worn out and life is a burden." 
He was counselled to go to work again, and five 
years later a letter comes saying, " My avoirdupois 
is greater than ever before, and I feel competent 
for any work that may be put upon me." 

135. "The least thing in the world gives me a 
cold," is the complaint of multitudes ; it is always 
a sign of feeble health and a feeble circulation ; the 
most speedy and efficient remedy is to spend more 
time in the open air, and by active exercise or 
steady labour bring about a more vigorous circula- 
tion of the blood. 

1 36. Brown bread should not be eaten habitually, 
if a person is healthy, because no one can be better 
than well ; but if its use is deferred until there is a 
confined condition of the system, it will be found 
an admirable remedy ; but if the system had become 
accustomed to its use in health there would be 
nothing to fall back upon in disease, and then 
medicine would have to be resorted to, instead of 
food — an unnatural, instead of a naturgil tercv^d^j. 
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137. Never go down into a well without first 
ascertaining whether a candle or taper will burn in 
it ; if it will not, throw in cold water, this absorbs 
the poisonous gases ; so if a person faints in a well, 
pour down the cold water ; never mind wetting his 
clothes. 

138. Acidity always arises either from having 
eaten too much food, or of a quality which the 
stomach could not dissolve ; the remedy is, eat less 
and less at each meal until there is no acidity, then 
you know for yourself how much your stomach can 
manage ; to eat the same amount and as regularly 
take something to correct the acidity, is certain to 
cause dyspepsia or some other more serious form 
of disease. 

139. Wiry little men who habitually walk with a 
quick step usually live to a good old age, and do 
not look as old as they really are by a dozen years 
or more. 

140. Not any wiser than the fabled bird which 
hides its head in the sand in case of danger, as if to 
shut out the sight of it was to be safe, are the many 
who walk the streets with an impression that a soiled 
coat-collar, a frayed wristband, or an unblacked 
boot-heel, or ragged-edged pantaloons, are not 
noticed, altogether forgetting that those walking 
behind have the opportunity of a deliberate survey, 
without being observed, and form an opinion of your 
character 'accordingly. We may cry out against 
dress until we are hoarse with our Croaking, but it 
is the measure of the man for all that. 

141. Not the Caesars of the ages, any more than 
their Attilas, not the Bonapartes, nor the Swedish 
Charles; nor the German Frederics, are the world's 
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worthies, — their paths to glory and renown were laid 
through seas of blood and rapine, fire and sword, — 
but rather they who seek to alleviate the woes of 
man and beast ; the Peabodys, the Girards, the 
Coopers, the Berghs, the Cornells, the Drews, of a 
modern civilisation ; men whose lives were begun in 
making and saving money, to end in disposing of it 
in helping the poor by affording them the facilities 
for learning how to help themselves and how to rise 
to a higher plane of life, above destitution and 
thriftlessness, and waste, and disease, and crime. 

142. Cool off in a place greatly warmer than the 
one in which you have been exercising ; this simple 
rule, if intelligently observed, would prevent an in- 
calculable amount of sickness, and save many a life 
every year. 

143. Never allow yourself to be "chilled through 
and through," as it uniformly causes inflammation 
of the lungs, called pneumonia, usually proving fatal 
within a week. 

144. As to the recognition of friends in the land 
of the blessed, we know that memory never dies, and 
that it goes .back to the world we have left, as did 
that of the rich man and Abraham, for it is not 
reasonable to suppose that we shall know less 
hereafter than here. 

145. Edmund Burke relates that he had to go to 
a certain place every day for a long time, and that 
it was disagreeable to do so ; yet, when he had to 
give it up he felt the loss of it, and did not feel 
quieted until he was in his usual track ; on the same 
principle, when a person does anything habitually 
for the health, for a long time, an omission causes an 
uncomfortable feeling ; but that does not prove that 
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the habit or practice was beneficial, whether it be a 
cold-water bath or a drink of grog every morning ; 
on the same principle, if one cultivate habits of 
regularity, temperance, cleanliness, and exercise he 
will soon come to the point that they can be kept 
up without an effort ; it will be actually easier to 
continue than to neglect them. 

146. A practical knowledge of the laws of our 
being leads to large results in the direction of human 
enjoyment, happiness, and health. 

147. Begin early to live under the benign in- 
fluences of the Christian religion, for " it has the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come." 

148. To know how to keep a tidy house and well- 
aired apartments ; to know how to select the best 
kinds of food ; to know how to prepare them in the 
best manner, — these are first things, and every 
daughter should learn them before marriage. 

149. The "well-to-do" average nearly a score of 
years longer than the poor, because they can com- 
mand the conveniences and comforts of life, tidiness 
of surroundings, arid the best ways of doing things ; 
while they thus economize time, labour and care, 
they have regular habits of eating, their full share of 
sleep, the best food, cooked in the best manner, 
abundant rest ; exemption from exposure to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and inclement weather; 
warm in winter, and in summer live in roomy and 
well ventilated apartments — their intelligence teadi- 
ing them how to arrange that these things shall be 
brought about. 

150. No one should go to sleep at night without 
having an extra blanket within easy reach to be 
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used in case of a sudden change of weather : or, if 
waking up and finding the room on fire, it is thrown 
over the head, the flames can be passed through 
safely. 

151. The suspicions we entertain about the actions 
of others are but too often founded on the knowledge 
of what we have done or would do ourselves. 

152. Cross people, the ill-natured, those who are 
always growling or complaining of something or of 
somebody; inveterate fault-finders, upon whose 
faces a genial smile never plays ; whose hearts are 
strangers to the humanizing influences of warming 
sympathies ; who have no forbearance, make no 
allowances, and have neither love nor consideration ; 
not such, indeed, naturally, but have been moulded 
into these wretched " forms," by the slow influences 
of insidious disease, brought on by self-indul- 
gence and unrestraint in eating and drinking ; not 
deliberately always, but generally, perhaps, un* 
consciously, or in ignorance, which it is the design 
of this book to remove. How much they are to be 
pitied ! 

153. Dyspepsia can be uniformly cured and always 
avoided by the following rules : — 

1. Eat thrice a day. 

2. Not an atom between meals. 

3. Nothing after a noon-day dinner, but some 
cold bread and butter and one cup of hot drink. 

4. Spend at least half an hour at each meal. 

5. Cut up all the food into pea- sized pieces. 

6. Never eat so much as to cause the slightest 
uncomfortable sensation afterwards. 

7. Never work or study hard within half an hour 
of eating. 
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354. As different soils require different fertilizers, 
so different persons require different kinds of food, 
because the system needs the element peculiar to 
that food ; hence the different tastes and *' likings " 
of people. If every one wanted the same article, 
the world could not supply enough of it. 

355. For the maintenance of vigorous health, 
out-door exercise is worth more than all medicine. 
Not the less necessary because it rains. Hence, if 
it rains, take an umbrella and let it rain on. If it 
is cold, walk or work the harder. If it is windy, 
turn round and walk the other way. If it rains, 
hails, snows, and blows all at once, then remain in- 
doors, and ifor that day at least live on bread and 
fruits, then you will not need the exercise. 

356. To impute sinister motives is the most 
ungenerous of all human traits ; and it is said, 
"Thou shalt not judge." 

357. Some persons, in the pursuit of health, 
almost scrub the skin off every morning, trot 
twenty miles a day, engage for hours in imaginary 
fisticuffs, climb greased poles at the gymnasium, 
turn double somersaults, ape impossible monkey 
capers, parboil themselves in Turkish steam-baths, 
and lift every day the weight of two elephants, — 
and all this to be able to eat and digest a more 
enormous dinner. It would be greatly better to 
take a moderate, plain meal, and save the time 
expended in all that tomfoolery. 

358. Neither the age nor the race is deterio- 
rating either in physical stature, bodily endurance, 
or mental power. Palmerston and Vanderbilt, 
Rothschild and Drew, Thurlow Weed and William 
B Astor, are not as old at eighty as King David 
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IS over forty years in the more civilized nations, 
taking the world together it is about thirty-three 
and one third years ; this is called a generation, an 
age, three in a century. 

160. A confined condition of the system attends 
almost every human sickness : in the remainder 
there is looseness ; the dejections are thin, watery, 
weakening. A diet of sweet milk will confine; 
sweet cider will loosen. But all constitutions are not 
alike, and different articles of food affect different 
persons variously. Hence every man should find 
out by accurate and close observation what confines 
him and what loosens ; then, by adapting his food 
and drink to the symptoms, he will be sure to cure 
himself of any ordinary disease, and thus avoid 
taking medicine altogether. 

161. The notable and noble Queen of England 
has raised to maturity nearly a dozen children 
under the guidance and instructions of eminent 
medical men ; and that such a result should be the 
exception instead of the uniform rule is owing to 
the culpable ignorance and inexcusable inattention 
of parents. 

162. Work by the day and not by the job, if you 
want to be healthy. 

163. Men of force and industry everywhere will 
tell you that it is the hardest thing in the world to 
do nothing. 

164. Society would be greatly blessed if all were 
to sedulously cultivate the habit of making no state- 
ment which was not literally true, with a "liberal 
margin." 

165. It is very common, especially in the country, 
to have certain things on hand " in case of sickness " 
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such as cider, cordials, bitters, brandies, " Bourbon," 
and the like. In three cases out of four, recoveries 
will take place if nothing whatever is done except 
to lie down and stay there until well. If any of the 
things just named are taken, they neither hinder 
recovery nor promote it; nature restores in the 
same way as if nothing had been done ; but the 
article taken gets the credit of the cure ; and the 
reasoning is, if it cured one man it will cure another ; 
hence, it is gratuitously advised to every person 
having that ailment ; and then again, if it removes 
one symptom it may remove another ; thus the field 
of its applicability in constantly enlarging, and 
before even careful, and thoughtful, and sensible 
persons are aware of it, they find themselves and 
their families resorting to the bitters, or brandy, or 
whisky bottle, for every trifling thing, even a little 
tiredness, or debility, or indigestion. Thus drunk- 
ards are sometimes made of half a dozen members 
of a single family by having cordials on hand to 
take " in case of sickness." 

1 66. Beverages are tempters to the first steps 
towards drunkenness. 

167. He who takes one drop of liquor may die in 
the gutter ; he who has the high moral courage to 
refuse that first drop never can. 

168. "I have come to know whether you think 
1 am deranged or not,'* said a young lady before 
taking a seat one day in my office, with a directness, 
frankness, and unembarrassment most surprising. 
She was young, prepossessing, educated* She had 
evidently been accustomed to move in cultivated 
and refined society. She was rational, and even 
brilliant on all but one single subject ; on that she 
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Was plainly daft This was before " Flora McFlimsy 
of Madison Square " became immortalized, and had 
a "claimant" for its author in the person of a school- 
girl, who was other than William Allan Butler. 
Since then, "Rock Me to Sleep, Mother," and 
" Beautiful Snow," and other pieces of poetry, have 
had various claimants for authorship. Whenever 
this young lady heard an impressive lecture or 
sermon, she would go home and insist upon it in 
the most positive and impressive manner that her 
own notes or writings had been plagiarized. 

169. The true idea of rest is recreation ; literally, 
making over again ; this is accomplished, not by 
allowing the machinery of body and brain to come 
to a standstill, for inactivity is rust and ruin to all 
mechanical contrivances, and to all physiological ' 
structures, death. '^ 

170. The best recreation for a student is to ride 
on horseback ; to cultivate fruits and flowers, or 
walk an hour or two and then return to his studies. 

171. The merchant can get "rest" by closing his 
ledgers, shutting up his counting-room, or rather 
shutting it out, and employing his mind in liberal 
studies, or engaging in active, personal, and elevating 
charities ; while the overtaxed and worried wife 
may find a healthful and elevating diversion, by 
making a visit to some prudent friend, some cheery 
neighbour, or some suffering sister. 

172. Neither body nor brain are safely, truly, and 
happily rested by doing nothing. 

173. Many persons may remember various oc* 
casions when upon something occuriiig to the mind 
there was a very filmy impression that it had pre- 
viously crossed the brain, and ttvet^ \^ vcv ^ ^>\<3^ 
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cases an instinctive effort to recall the circumstances. 
Sometimes in our dreams there is a feeling of their 
previous occurrence, the difference in the cases being 
only in the depth of the conviction. 

174. No means have ever yet been devised for 
regulating the heat of an apartment, to prevent its 
being unhealthfully cold or warm. By means of 
the perspiration, the body is kept at the tem- 
perature of ninety-eight, in all seasons and in all 
latitudes. 

175. Those who know most, seldom make positive 
statements on any subject 

176. It is an incontrovertible physiological fact 
that any artificial stimulus, continued for a few 
days, makes the system feel the want of it, lean 
instinctively upon it, and look for it ; but this is 
not all ; the same height of stimulation is required 
every day, demanding a larger amount of the 
stimulant, or it must be increased in frequency, 
until the demand becomes so urgent, so resistless, 
so intolerable, that the worst of crimes have been 
perpetrated to procure the means for a single 
indulgence. 

177. Multitudes of earth's toiling millions have 
died while striving to make money enough to 
" retire from business," and in a beautiful cottage 
on their own little farm to spend the remnant of 
their days in rest, having nothing to do but to 
enjoy themselves. Those who succeed and retire, 
soon find that they cannot rest; the mind frets 
and chafes under its unaccustomed inactivity, and 
the man is either worried into the grave, becomes 
a permanent invalid, or is compelled to go into 
business again. The true object of rest is recu- 
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peration, and that is best brought about as to the 
body by exercising a different set of muscles, and 
as to the brain by calling into requisition a different 
set of organs or powers, causing the mind to act 
upon new objects. 

178. Never use an expletive more comprehen- 
sive than "often," or "very.;" and let "awful," 
"never," and "tremendous," be expunged from 
your vocabulary. 

179. The reason that there are so many worth- 
less remedies in the world is, that they have been 
taken about the time the disease was at its crisis, 
was just on the turn of disappearing, and then the 
one employed is heralded as a wonderful cure, as 
having accomplished what multitudes of others had 
failed to do. 

180. A child had convulsions from taking the 
breast of the mother immediately after she had 
been thrown into a violent rage. A dog bit a 
woman and no harm came of it ; the husband being 
angry, drew the brute from under the sofa, held 
it up by the tail and began to whip it ; while doing 
so, the dog managed to snap a piece of the flesh 
out of the husband's arm and he died in a few 
days in East Newark, New Jersey, in all the hor- 
rors of hydrophobia. These cases seem to show 
that intense mental excitement of an irritating 
character poisons the secretions of the body, lead- 
ing us to conclude that genial, gentle, and noble 
frames of mind on the part of the mother while 
nursing her children, impart those characteristics 
to the little ones at her breast. But what shall 
we say of the mother who unnecessarily allows 
her infant to draw its supplies from a stratv^ex'^ 
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bosom, only caring to know that the bodily health 
is unexceptionable, while insanity, or any one of a 
dozen inheritable maladies, may be rankling in the 
veins. 

1 8 1. The weakest-minded and the least informed, 
are habitually the most positive. 

182. The quicker the pulse beats over the healthy 
standard of seventy times in a minute, with a daily 
morning cough, the more certain it is that con- 
sumption is at work. 

183. No medicine ever cured or can cure 
dyspepsia : the infallible remedy is to eat plain, 
nourishing food, regularly, and live out of doors, 
industriously. 

184. To be able to sit down to a well-spread 
table with a good appetite, and to eat to one's 
satisfaction three times a day, without any dis- 
comfort whatever, is a blessing and a happiness ; 
and yet, there are multitudes in apparent good 
health, who for years have not known what it is to 
take a single meal, without its being followed within 
an hour or two with torments enough to make a man 
mad : torments which subvert the whole character, 
sour the disposition, embitter the temper, and turn 
the sweetest affections into wormwood and gall. 
This is dyspepsia. 

185. He whipped his little three-year-old boy 
with a shingle for two hours, in trying to make him 
say his prayers ; observing him to be weak, he 
called his wife, who, looking at the child, said, " He 
is dying ;" and so he was. This was recorded of a 
man of superior education and of* talents which 
commanded respect and success in professional life. 
What horrors of remorse, unquenchable this side 
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the grave, will follow that erring father, like in- 
furiated fiends, to the last hour of life, no pen can 
portray, no imagination paint. 

1 86. If you must strike your child, let it be 
after mature deliberation and prayer. 

187. Many a household once happy, has become 
a very pandemonium, the husband a tyrant, the wife 
a virago, an unendurable shrew, from the influence 
which a dyspeptic stomach has on the mind, the 
temper, and the heart. 

^88. The almost universal cause of dyspepsia is 
eating too fast, too often, and too much. 

189. A distinctive odour escapes every one ; it 
is thus the dog can] follow his master through any 
crowd ; if it is so decided as to be disagreeable, it 
can be modified or remedied in the feet, by washing 
them well, night and morning, then mix a teaspoon- 
ful of spirit of hartshorn in a teacup of water, and 
rub into the soles, especially a teaspoonful or two ; 
if under the arms, apply the same ; or, in some 
cases, better take one part of the red oxide of lead, 
bruise it in a porcelain mortar, adding by degrees 
twenty-nine parts of the liquor of the subacetate 
of lead ; apply a few drops weekly, in summer 
oftener. 

190. When near death, the pulse runs up to one 
hundred and forty beats in a minute, and faster and 
faster until the end, when it ceases for ever. The 
soft pulse, as if a woollen string were vibrating under 
the finger, is safe ; but a pulse which beats with the 
tenseness of a thin wire, is full of danger. 

191. Those who have survived an attack of small- 
pox, are notably exempt from ordinary maladies, 
and usually live to a good old age. 

\> 2. 
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192. All should be vaccinated at the age of one 
month and at fourteen years ; the operation should 
be repeated every month, at least for several times, 
until it " takes ; " and ever thereafter there will be 
but little danger of small-pox. 

193. It matters not what ailment a man has, 
almost every one he meets has a remedy for it, 
and which " can do no harm if it does no good." 
But while you are waiting for its good results, the 
time for saving life may pass away. Besides, it 
generally happens, that it does no good, and you 
find by bitter experience that however beneficial 
it may have been in curing others, somehow, as to 
yourself, it is utterly valueless. Many diseases are 
self-limited ; they reach a certain point of aggrava- 
tion, and then disappear spontaneously, having run 
their natural course, like measles or small-pox. 

194. An encouraging word, or a cheerful look, 
often does the patient more good than pill, powder, 
or potion. 

195. Those who write under depression of spirits 
will write nonsense, or very illogically. 

196. Every one ought to know how many times 
the pulse beats in a minute in repose, in health, for 
sometimes persons have a preternaturally fast or 
slow pulse, and in case of illness, the physician may 
make a fatal mistake, unless he knows this. An 
infant's pulse is one hundred and thirty a minute ; 
at seven, eighty ; up to threescore years it is about 
seventy beats in a minute ; a woman's five or six 
more ; at fourscore, it declines to sixty. 

197. A person in actual consumption has a pulse 
uniformly among the nineties, until he nears the 
grave, unless he has an occasional bleeding from 
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the lungs ; then, his pulse may remain about natural 
until he is far gone. 

198. Hydrophobia is sometimes a purely nervous 
disease ; that is, it may be generated by the imagina- 
tion ; as proof, there are records of many who have 
died of hydrophobia, having a shuddering at the 
sight of water, and foaming at the mouth, when, in 
reality, mad dogs do neither. 

199. A dog supposed to be mad and who has 
bitten a person, should never be killed ; because 
then, that person may remain for life uncertain, yet 
fearing, — a horrible incubus. But put the dog in a 
dark room, introduce food and water daily ; let him 
alone otherwise ; if he becomes composed and take 
his food, he will get well in a day or two ; then it 
is certain he was not mad ; if he dies in convulsions, 
then we know that he was mad ; speaking scien- 
tifically, hydrophobia, rabies, and being " mad," are 
not strictly convertible terms. 

200. Every man should be regular in his habits 
of eating ; should have all the sound sleep which 
nature will take ; should be in the open air an hour 
or two every day when practicable, and should 
have a pleasurable and an encouragingly remunera- 
tive occupation which keeps him a little pushed all 
the time ; such are the happiest and healthiest, in 
whatever class or "set" in society they maybe 
ranked. 

201. All coughs are excited by a tickling sensa- 
tion about the little hollow at the top of the breast- 
bone, the cause being in the throat itself, in the 
lungs, or in the stomach ; but wherever the seat 
may be, it is always a bad practice to take anything 
to repress the cough, for this is ualwt^^ tsv^^^^ c:lv 
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removing from the system that which ought to be 
out of it, and which if not removed will always and 
inevitably work bodily harm ; hence it would be 
wiser to do something to increase the cough and 
thus aid nature. 

202. Night is the time for rest of body and brain, 
especially for students, who require all the sleep 
they can get, or that their system will take ; nor 
should any person be waked up in the morning, 
nature will infallibly do that as soon as she has had 
her fill ; and to shorten sleep is to shorten life ; one 
quarter of the time of daylight in the temperate 
latitudes, is as long as any man can profitably spend 
in hard study. 

203. A clerical editor and personal friend once 
published that a good cup of strong tea was an 
admirable aid in preaching a sermon. Later on we 
were called to see him. He had lost his mind. 

204. Never state as a truth, especially in ar- 
gument, that which rests on your own assertion 
merely. 

205. Neither poverty, hardships, nor exposure 
tend to lengthen life, but shorten it by many years. 

206. The value of life is less among the poor 
than among the rich. 

207. Boxing the ears is an inexcusable brutality ; 
many a child has been made deaf for life by it, 
because the "drum of the ear" is a membrane as 
thin as paper, and stretches across the internal 
entrance, just like a curtain, and there being nothing 
but air behind it, any violent concussion may rend 
it in twain, and the hearing is lost for ever, because 
the sense of hearing is caused by the vibrations of 
this i27ei73brane, called the " tympanum." 
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208. To put yourself on your best behaviour and 
to be faultlessly dressed at the breakfast table, is to 
begin any day well. 

209. A debt is due to our neighbours, which it is 
a crime not to pay — to have the outside of our 
homes tidy and well ordered up to our farthest line ; 
and it is a debt not less binding to ourselves and 
those nearest and dearest to us, to have the inside 
most scrupulously clean and in good repair from 
cellar to garret. 

210. The average man weighs one hundred and 
fifty-four pounds, eighty-four of which are water ; 
the remainder turns to dust and ashes. 

211. No man was made to be a loafer. All 
beasts and birds and creeping things look diligently 
for a living. The sun -and stars and every planet 
in space move for ever and for ever on, and shall the 
heir of immortality be the only idler in the universe } 

212. The best sleepers are the most efficient 
workers. 

213. All look forward longingly to the time when 
they shall be able to "retire from business:" the 
wisest retiring, as well as the noblest, is that which 
has for its object an entire consecration of time and 
talent, and head, heart, and hand, to the elevation 
of the race. 

214. It is not he who works the hardest who has 
the best health ; it is the deliberate steady labourer 
who lives the longest. 

215. That is the best time for writing, efficiently, 
whether at noon or midnight, when the spirit is on 
you ; the mind then takes hold of the subject with 
a will, and the whole soul is absorbed in it. 

^16. Many a man's destiny has beetv ixvaA^ ^\ 
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marred for time and for eternity, by the influence 
which readinga single sentence has made on his mind, 
shaping his character for life ; making it terribly 
true, that moments sometimes fix the colouring of 
our whole subsequent existence. And it is just as 
true as to human life, which has many a time found 
a speedy end by quite as little things, as an over- 
meal, a too hasty draught of water, a damp foot, or 
an open window. 

217. One of the best ways of living long and 
healthfully is to gather around you, early in life, all 
the conveniences and comforts possible, then to 
stay home of nights and enjoy them. 

218. A consumptive who spits blood occasionally, 
will have less cough and live longer, than one who 
does not have any haemorrhage. 

219. It ought to be borne in mind, that mad dogs 
do not bark, that they drink water when they can 
get it, and never go out of their way to bite any- 
body ; and that the most certain indication of their 
madness is, that they paw the sides of their mouth 
and consume their own excrement, which last a 
healthy dog never does. 

220. There is a kind of bed, which costs two or 
three or more thousand dollars, and is cheap at that 
price, for it means that if you give that much to a 
hospital, the interest of it will pay all the expenses 
of a sufferer, as long as he lives ; and then some 
other sorrowing one will take his place, to be fed 
and clothed and ministered unto for life ; and so on 
until the end of time ; and thus the memory of the 
good is blessed and their works do follow, and " of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." 

221. When a man has a tickling sensation in the 
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throat, causing a cough, the most important question 
is, Does it arise from the condition of the throat 
itself, from the stomach, or from the lungs ? and 
he should act accordingly, by addressing the reme- 
dies to whichever of these points give rise to the 
tickling. 

222. The value of the permanent teeth, which 
are completed between the seventh and twenty-first 
year, depends very much on the management of 
the first set, which should not be extracted, but 
allowed to be pushed out by their successors. 

223. The best time to write with freshness and 
vigour and logical truthfulness, is in the early 
morning, after a very light breakfast, when the 
brain has been recuperated and renovated by the 
natural stimulus of healthful sleep, and before its 
force has been expended or divided by the distracting 
affairs of common life. 

224. At the closing hour of life, the mind of the 
great Washington was disturbed at the possibility 
that he might be buried alive. His very last words, 
" It is well," referred to the answer of an attendant, 
intimating that his views on that subject would be 
religiously respected. In Munich, where all the 
dead are required by law to be kept *' twice twenty- 
four hours *' in a large lighted room, not a single 
case of revival had occurred in three hundred years ; 
the changes of position, noticed in opening coffins, 
are incident to the handling between the house and 
the grave. 

225. After a healthy person has been at rest for 
several minutes, not within an hour of eating, the 
natural pulse beats about seventy times in a minute 
from twenty onwards ; five or six mote fox n^oxs\^^\ 
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and every intelligent person should learn from his 
physician what his natural healthful pulse is, so 
that in case he should get sick away from home, 
his medical adviser may have the advantage of this 
knowledge ; for there are a- few cases of persons 
having good health for a time, with a pulse of fifty, 
and it is rare that an adult can have good health 
with over seventy-five beats in a minute, whether 
male or female. 

226. If the thermometer is placed in the arm-pit 
in health, it marks about one hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit : if it indicates five or six more, death 
is approaching. 

227. Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, " One 
cannot gather some of the best fruits of life without 
climbing out to the slender and dangerous branches 
of the ' Ego,' " meaning thereby that many a truth 
is made more valuable and becomes more im- 
pressive by the narrator being able to say, " I saw 
it." Hence, it is not always wholly improper to 
talk about ourselves. 

228. It is a wicked blunder to saw a silk thread 
between the teeth, as it facilitates] the lodging of 
extraneous matters between them and prevents the 
full spreading of the jaw, which gives so much 
character to the face. 

229. No one ought to make himself a galley- 
slave to any observance. Man is the most adapt- 
able animal in creation. Occasional deviations 
from ordinary habits are beneficial, they impart a 
pliability to the constitution which gives it a greater 
range of healthful action. 

230. Don't go into a fit if dinner is not ready 
at the instSint A routinist, a machine man who 
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moves along in the same rut all the time, is a nui- 
sance. Our habits should be adapted to the 
changes of life, to the peculiarities of the consti- 
tution, and the varying age of the individual. 

231. A shower-bath may cure at forty; when at 
fourscore it would certainly kill. 

232. Nothing should be applied to the eye or 
ear stronger than lukewarm water, without being 
advised by a physician, for if once destroyed they 
can never be repaired. 

233. The first tooth appears about the sixth 
month ; in three years all the first set are cut ; the 
second, between seven and twenty-one. 

234. Picking the ears with a sharper or smaller 
instrument than the end of the finger is a perilous 
operation, as an unlucky jog or push might cause 
a rupture of the membrane, the vibration of which 
gives rise to the sensation of hearing. 

235. To insure good, sound, strong, and beautiful 
teeth, children should make their breakfast mainly 
on oatmeal porridge or wheaten grits with milk, 
from the age of three years, and their supper ex- 
clusively of the same material ; as these are much 
richer in bone elements and dentine than flour or 
any other kind of food. 

236. The man who eats and drinks by rule will 
never eat and drink long. The amount of aliment 
taken each day is better regulated by instinct, 
because it is greatly modified by heat and cold, as 
well as by the amount of labour or exercise 
performed. 

237. No writer, however gifted, can compose 
creditably for a longer time than four or five hours 
in the twenty-four at a single sittm^ *, ^ ^^^ \.\^x\ns» 
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around the room at intervals of thirty or forty 
minutes would improve the action of the brain. 

238. In no case is habitual night study an 
economy of time. 

239. Much that is mischievous has been written 
about improving every moment, and the criminality 
of wasting time. The Almighty "rested" in His 
work of creation, and so must the creature man. 

240. Marriage is the natural condition of man, 
and without it no man or woman ever feels settled 
in life. 

241. While women should not marry under 
twenty, men should wait until twenty-five. 

242. He is the most skilful and most successful 
. physician in any case of sickness, who soonest 

discovers what nature wants to do, and most 
promptly adopts the best means for rendering her 
the indicated aid. 

243. It may be safely said, that in many cases 
where there is some trouble in the throat, with a 
slight hacking rather than an actual cough during 
the day only, it is of dyspeptic origin, in connection 
with improper eating or a disordered liver, being a 
stomach or liver cough, and to expect to cure it by 
applications to the throat itself, when the cause of 
the ailment is nearly two feet away, is irrational 
and the treatment must fail. 

244. No one should write when very hungry, nor 
immediately after a meal, nor under the influence 
of any unnatural stimulant, nor while in a passion, 
for in the last case he is pretty certain to make a 
fool of himself. 

245. I heard a great man in my college days 
urge from the pulpit the advantage of saving spare 
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moments, by always having a book at hand to 
read, while waiting for a vehicle or visitor, or at the 
table. Such was his custom. He died early and 
demented. 

246. Those who write and study a great deal by 
night, will impair their health and die prematurely, 
for night is nature's time for sleep and rest. 

247. It is an observed fact, that the children of 
charitable mission schools in New York are better 
and more wisely clothed in winter than those of the 
most aristocratic schools ; for the wives of the poor 
will manage to send their darlings to school with 
warm woollen mittens and leggings ; they study 
comfort, the others show. 

248. A wise system of surface drainage of water 
will banish fever and ague from any locality. 

249. Many costly dwellings in New York city 
are unfit for human habitations in consequence of 
the noisome condition of the cellars. The most 
perfect method of keeping a house free from the 
bad air of water-closets, bath-rooms, and sinks is to 
have an iron or lead tube of several inches in 
diameter, connected with the kitchen chimney, 
which, being heated the year round, creates a draft, 
and thus affords a constant escape at the top of the 
house for all hurtful gases. 

250. If eveiy human being in the world was 
weighed, the average would be one hundred 
pounds. 

251. The best system of surface drainage is open 
ditches emptying into rapid streams of water ; 
wherever this can be accomplished, all epidemics 
and intermittent diseases will at once be banished 
from the country, infallibly. 
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252. Cannibals say the flesh of the white man is 
bitter, salty, and does not keep ; while that of the 
negro has a special dainty taste, and when dried, 
keeps a long time ; showing that the difference in 
colour of the skin requires a difference in the whole 
constitution of the body, and very likely a different 
cast of mind and character ; the white loves cold 
and best thrives in it ; the negro luxuriates in 
warmth, abounds more largely in sympathies, and 
seems by his instincts and ecstasies to be a more 
decidedly religious animal, 

253. If an animal is fed for a long time with 
aliments which contain very little bone, the con- 
stituents of that animal's bones are the same as 
they were before, although the bones are not as 
large; which seems to show the wisdom of our 
mechanism, that it is capable of manufacturing 
what it wants, whatever may be the material which 
is given it to feed upon. Thus is it that man can 
live and flourish in all latitudes and in all climes 
and countries. 

254. You cannot be with some persons five 
minutes, without their letting you know that they 
have been abroad ; such people are very apt to 
talk loud enough to be heard by all the company, — 
that is their object. 

255. The quality of the milk and the butter 
follows the character of the food eaten by the cow, 
and it must be that the character of the physical 
constitution of the child is shaped by the milk 
which it draws from its mother ; and as the milk of 
an enraged mother is known to have thrown her 
infant into convulsions within an hour, by impairing 
the action of the brain, the strongest feelings of a 
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mother's nature are appealed to to eat and live in 
reference to the well-being of her child, and never 
run the risk of allowing it to feed at the breast of 
a hireling who may be insane, or scrofulous, or 
drunken, or depraved. 

256. We ought to live five times as long as it 
requires to get our growth. We ought to weigh 
twenty times as much at thirty-five as on the day 
we were born ; a two-pound infant has lived. 

257. At thirty-five men weigh most, their average 
being about one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
women one hundred and twenty, with the difference 
that the weight of women increases until fifty, 
when their average is a hundred and fifty pounds. 

258. A most palatable drink for a weak stomach 
is a pint of the best milk and a pint of cold water, 
adding a well-beaten egg, with salt to suit. 

259. All prize contests, and all competitions at 
public examinations at schools, are pernicious in all 
their connections, are useless in their aims, are 
immoral in their preparation, and end in physical 
injury both to body and brain. 

260. Some of the severest pangs which have ever 
swept across the human heart have been from the 
remembrance of harsh words said, of unkind things 
done to those who have since passed beyond, and 
we yearn, and oh, how intensely, to make amends, 
but they can never come back to witness them. 

261. Boisterous and loud laughing people, and 
the noisy, are always vulgar. 

262. Never put a pin in your mouth for an instant ; 
a sudden laugh has often drawn it into the wind- 
pipe or throat. Twenty-three years ago a lady 
swallowed three pins, and for fifteen years suffered 
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the most excnidatiiig painsy endings with the pins 
coining out at the joint of the left hipi 

263. The man who is always gcMng to do some- 
thing, never succeeds in life. 

264. One cord of dry hickcMry vrood will keep 
up a certain amount of heat for one hundred days, 
pitch-pine thirty-five, and a ton of coal ninety-one 
days. 

265. Four pounds of onions contain one pound 
of gluten, which is the most nutritious element in 
wheat ; hence the onion is an economical food and 
gives power to work. 

266. Life is a series of mistakes, repentances, 
and improvements. We seldom do the same thing 
twice in the same way : at twenty-five we repent 
the mistakes of twenty. As we grow older, we are 
mistaking and repenting still, and all for the want 
of more mature deliberation. 

267. The most cultivated persons we meet in- 
stinctively avoid drawing attention to themselves 
in any way. 

268. We are at a disadvantage in a foreign land, 
and yet there is a kind of fascination to many in 
living abroad because the money has been provided 
before we left home, and we are relieved from the 
details of business and housekeeping. We are 
more retired, because those around us do not feel 
sufficient interest in us to notice us very particu- 
larly, and wc are treated with more deference, it 
being taken for granted that we have plenty of 
money ; and then again we escape that dreadful 
hurry and drive, and that unceasing striving to 
keep up appearances and to rise, which is the bane 
of American life. 
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269. It is very certain that hereditary influences 
impart the dispositions, tastes, and tendencies of 
the parent ; yet a watchful, judicious, and peristent 
attention to the education of the child, can cultivate 
such as are good, and can arrest, overcome, and 
eradicate those which are evil. 

270. Whenever, in walking fast, especially in 
cold weather, there is a hurting of any kind, even 
the slightest, in the front of the arms, above the 
elbows, there is a tendency to heart disease ; and 
all exercise and work should be performed with 
deliberation, for great haste is not only hurtful but 
is dangerous. 

271. To eat long eat slow ; rapid eaters die early. 

272. Taking a single week in February, Toledo, 
Knoxville, St. Louis, and Chicago, are the healthiest 
cities in the United States for that month, in the 
order of their naming ; while the most unhealthy 
are Charleston, Nashville, Washington City, and 
New York. Toledo gives twelve deaths out of a 
thousand, and Charleston, S. C, forty ; at the 
same time, if the average deaths of a year are 
taken at these same places, a different result will 
be noted. From its water-shed advantages. New 
York ought to be one of the healthiest cities in 
the Union. 

273. Houses built on a clay soil are more healthy 
than those built on sand, if on an elevation, for the 
water runs off from the clay, the sand absorbs and 
retains it underneath. 

274. Dyspepsia is nearly always the result of 
too short an interval between the times of eating ; 
with a five hours* interval the disease would become 
a rarity in the next generation. If this rule of five 
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hours between meals and nothing between were 
to be rigidly observed from the age of five years, 
dyspepsia would soon become an almost unknown 
malady. 

275. Short and slow is the safest step for all, 
especially for threescore and upwards. 

276. Although the picture of an object on the 
retina is upside down, the optic nerve converges, 
passes onward to the brain, and crosses before it 
gets there, hence the brain takes cognizance of its 
proper position. 

277. A cribbing horse is cured by compelling 
him to eat from a trough considerably down or 
below a horizontal line with the body ; let him eat 
from a manger on the floor ; but men should eat 
with an erect position of the chest. 

278. A safe plan for the water supply of a family 
for cooking and drinking purposes, is to have a 
tight cistern above ground, and convey into it the 
water falling on the roof of the dwelling or other 
buildings through a box of sand several yards long. 
If the cistern is under ground, this sand box should 
be inclosed with the best cement, so as to insure no 
water coming into it from contaminating sources ; 
the sand acts as a filter, and should half fill the 
box, which should be very nearly on a level, else 
the sand would accumulate at the cistern end and 
close the outlet, or in both cases the long sand box 
could be dispensed with, by letting the water at the 
roof fall into a large covered receptacle partly filled 
with sand and gravel. 

279. About one-fifth of the most nutritious and 
strengthening portion of the wheat grain attaches 

itself to the bran and is thrown away ; all which is 
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saved, if the article is used in the shape of wheaten 
grits. 

280. The most valuable part of the common 
potato is immediately under the outside skin, 
which is peeled off and thrown to the pigs ; if 
baked or boiled and only the very outside skin is 
peeled off, all the nutriment is saved. 

281. It is not well to reprove a servant or child 
for every wrong doing, it tends to make them reck- 
less or they become discouraged. 

282. Plants, like dyspeptics, may be dieted into 
health under certain conditions : if too much 
watered, or too much fed, manured, or stimulated, 
the leaves begin to drop off; the soil, like the 
stomach, has been soured ; there is too much acid ; 
then take out the plant, crush the bed of soil in 
the hands, allowing the outside crust to fall off, 
and place it in new soil, moderately dry. A plant 
may be over-fed as a man may be ; thus it is that 
new analogies are discovered from time to time 
between the nature and habits of plants and animals 
and man. 

283. A baked potato is a delicacy ; it is digested 
in two hours, otherwise an hour longer. 

284. There is twice as much nutriment in a 
pound of smoked or dried bacon as in a pound of 
fresh lean beef. Beef loses fifteen per cent, in the 
roasting ; only eleven if boiled. Boiled mutton 
loses ten per cent. ; roasted, twenty-five. 

285. Many men who have been successful in 
business begin to indulge in the dream of retiring. 
It is very easy to retire from, but it is just as 
important to decide wisely what shall be retired to \ 
if it is to idleness, to inactivity, ment^V ot ^-^^vc-A^ 

V. ?. 
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it will be a great mistake. The safest method 
of retiring from business, is to engage in some 
occupation which fills up the time pretty well, and 
which shall engage a new set of activities. 

286. Persons often cough half a night, or lay- 
awake for hours in consequence of having eaten 
something which did not agree with the stomach, 
— generally some unusual thing, — or from having 
eaten a late or hearty supper, or having eaten 
moderately, but while greatly fatigued. 

287. When a person has any uncomfortable 
sensation, or notices anything . disagreeable or 
unusual connected with the bodily habits and 
functions, it is best to think back and endeavour to 
ascertain the cause ; as the first step in the cure 
6f all maladies, and an indispensable step, is to 
remove the cause, and that cannot be done unless 
it is first clearly ascertained what that cause is. 

288. Never eat or drink a new or rare thing late 
in the day, or just before going to church or on a 
journey ; it may disturb the system inconveniently. 

289. Persons subject to piles should avoid using 
cushioned seats ; and night and morning should 
flap cold water against the parts until they fairly 
ache ; and in addition, avoid constipation. 

290. Soft corns are cured by using buckskin 
protectors ; bathe them freely in warm water ; 
never pare them. Hard corns are ordinarily 
relieved by soaking the feet in warm water night 
and morning, until the corn is so soft that it can 
be picked out with the finger-nail ; repeat the 
operation as often as needed ; never cut a corn, it 
is dangerous sometimes, always hardens it, and 
spreads and deepens the roots. 
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291. Sprains are always promptly relieved by 
allowing the coldest water to fall upon the part 
steadily, until no discomfort is experienced. Repeat 
as often as necessary ; keep the sprained joint 
elevated if about the hands, and horizontal if about 
the feet, so as to promote the flow of blood from the 
parts by gravity ; and live for a few days on fruits 
and coarse bread mainly. 

292. Wines are either sparkling, as champagne ; 
or still, as others ; dry, as sherry ; sour, as hock ; 
sweet, as port. Dry wines have the most alcohol ; 
the sour have the least sugar, the sweet have the 
most and are the weakest ; white wines are made 
red by greater pressure of the skins and fermenta- 
tion ; but the use of any of them, like the use of 
cordials and bitters, leads to drunkenness. " Wine 
and oil" was the great cure-all of the ancients : the 
wine'to elevate, sustain, and strengthen ; the oil to 
feed, nourish, invigorate, and warm ; and these are 
the points at which the successful physician aims 
to-day. 

293. Fulton and the locomotive ; Morse and the 
telegraph : the one annihilates space, the other 
time, thus hastening the coming of the nations 
together, — the grandest material agents of civili- 
zation. 

294. Better rule by persuasion than force. 

295. The eye and the ear are too delicate in their 
construction to be tampered with ; hence it is best 
when they are out of order to consult a competent, 
experienced, and skilful physician. 

296. It is one of the million evidences of Divine 
love and wisdom that gases, airs, and corrupting 
substances which are injurious to the healtlv^ \\aN^ 
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such a disagreeable odour as to compel their re- 
moval. This noxious air has two elements : one is 
the odour, to notify us of its presence ; while the 
other is the poisonous ingredient, the seed of the 
disease, called a germ, or Spore, or cell. Hence the 
real efficient purifier of a bad air, whether it be 
called a deodorizer, antiseptic, or disinfectant, should 
have the quality of taking away the bad smell, as 
will water to which ten per cent, of copperas has 
been added. Two per cent, of pure carbolic acid 
added to water gives a mixture which will arrest 
decay and destroy the disease-producing element. 
The two together make the cheapest and best 
deodorizing disinfectant. 

297. In ordinary conversation when a man says 
" I saw it," there is a tangibility and a force about 
it which does not belong to the mere sentimental 
expression of the same idea ; for there is a proof 
about it, a demonstration, which gives it a convincing 
power ; but about health and disease, it is never a 
safe guide out of professional hands, because neither 
the condition, the constitution, nor the surroundings 
of any two persons are ever exactly alike. The 
wearied donkey felt relieved after crossing a stream, 
for he was loaded with salt ; his companion, quite 
as weary, was encouraged to follow, but carrying 
a sack of wool, he sank at the edge of the other 
shore. 

298. He is not more the world's benefactor who 
causes two blades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before, than he who expresses a new truth, or 
proclaims an old one in more taking words than any 
one had ever done previously. 

299. The proper management of the feet is of 
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the first importance to the comfort and health of 
all : they should be washed every night in summer, 
and twice a week in winter ; stockings and shoes 
should have several hours' airing in the sunshine, 
when practicable, after each wearing, 

300. Acids always injure the teeth, pure sweets 
never do. 

301. To insure purity of water for household 
purposes and to come within the means of the 
masses, wooden cisterns should be constructed above 
ground, to be filled through pipes conveying water 
from the house roof, falling on a layer of sand a 
foot or two deep at the top of the cistern, to be re- 
newed several times a year if necessary ; the water 
IS thus filtered and is perfectly free from all sources 
of contamination. 

302. In dyspepsia the whole character of the in- 
dividual gradually changes for the worse : the most 
placid man grows petulant and irritable ; the loving 
heart becomes estranged by groundless suspicions ; 
the cheery face wears an oppressive sadness ; while 
all that was once joyous and hopeful and glad goes 
out at length into the night of settled melancholy, 
confirmed madness, or terrible suicide. 

303. Tooth powders never preserve but always 
injure the teeth in proportion as they whiten them. 
If a powder is never used, the teeth may not be so 
white, but if kept clean with a brush and cold water 
they will last longer. 

304. The appetite is either natural or artificial. 
The natural is always safe ; the artificial is always 
dangerous. Bread and water are examples of the 
former ; liquor and tobacco of the latter. The 
natural has five characteristics : ist, Afeo>\\. \3^^ 
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same amount of bread and butter satisfies us every 
day for years. 2nd. We do not want bread and 
butter oftener now than j-ears ago. 3rdL Any 
specified amount satisfies for as long a time to-day 
as it did at any pre\'ious time. 4th. A pound of 
bread will give as much satisfaction in childhood as 
at fourscore. 5th. We take bread three times a 
day and nev^er get tired of it, and its use is not 
followed by any unpleasant symptom. Tobacco and 
stimulating drinks are the reverse in all points, the 
appetite for them being artificiaL 

305. The best way of imparting religious instruc- 
tion to the young, so as to accomplish an unmixed 
good, is to invite by appeal, example, entreaty, en- 
couragement The Master said, " Come/' 

306. In recovering from any sickness : ist Keep 
abundantly and comfortably warm. 2nd. Stu- 
diously avoid taking cold 3rA Watch against 
over exercise. 4th. Eat moderately and at regular 
intervals, of plain, nourishing food. 

307. Much has been written and more said about 
the ruddy faces and happy health of the barefooted, 
frowsy-headed, ragged, and begrimed children of 
the poor. Many are almost persuaded that " dirt 
is healthy," but careful and close observation will 
always show that of an equal number of children of 
the same age, one hundred of the poor die, but only 
fifty of the rich ; so great is the difference between 
being comfortably clothed and fed and housed, and 
otherwise well cared for and having to •* take things 
as they come,*' and subject to want and exposure 
and privation. 

308. Charles Lamb used to meet a bright, cheery 
little school-girl every morning, as he went out for 
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the business of the day. Suddenly he missed her 
and found she was dead ; and wrote : — 

" My sprightly neighbour gone before, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore 

Some sunny morning ? " 

309. The purest sources of water supply for 
domestic purposes are artesian wells or cisterns 
above ground, to receive the water from the roofs 
of houses. Water from wells and springs and 
rivers is becoming more and more contaminated, 
less and less fit for cooking and drinking as popula- 
tion increases. 

310. Many persons have a great horror of night 
air, as if there were something deadly in it. But 
in-door air is only the air of out-doors impregnated 
with the odours of kitchen, cellar, and other sources 
of impurity. 

311. Nature often cures consumption, man seldom. 

312. If there be no recognition hereafter of the 
loved and lost, whence the universal desh-e and 
hope and longing to be buried beside the departed. 

** One only word she uttered 

While life was ebbing fast : 
* Sleep by my side, dear mother. 
And rise with me at last.' " 

313. One of the saddest sights in nature is to sec 
an old person grow more and more irritable and 
complaining and fretful as years increase ; with less 
of human sympathies day by day ; less forbearance 
with the faults and foibles of mankind ; pronounc- 
ing hasty and harsh judgments on the actions of 
others ; attributing selfish or sinister motvv^?. \.Qi -^^J^ 
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that is said and done, as if under the whole heaven 
there was nothing true, nothing sincere, nothing 
generous, nothing lovely. Surely it were better for 
that man if he had never been born ; for there is 
no sunshine in his sky, no goodness in his face, 
no joy in his heart, and nothing genial in his whole 
nature. 

314. A talented editor of a popular magazine 
rode all day, some ten years ago, eating nothing 
since breakfast, taking a very hearty dinner late in 
the night when hungry and fatigued. Soon after 
he went to bed, and has not got up yet. So if you 
want to get up perfectly well any morning, do not 
eat a hearty supper late at night when weak, tired, 
and exhausted. 

315. If a man has consumption, and a running 
sore breaks out on any part of the body spon- ' 
taneously, the disease is generally arrested and 
sometimes cured. This led to the conclusion that 
if an artificial sore was induced, it would cure too ; 
but it never does. 

316. The time may come, and at no very distant 
day, when eating will be regulated by the ther- 
mometer. We put on more clothing when we go 
out of doors, if there is a difference of twenty 
degrees or more in the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, in order to keep the heat within us and to 
keep off the colder air. We are kept warm by the 
food we eat, it is the fuel of our bodies. We no 
more need as much fuel in them in a warm day, 
as if it were many degrees colder, than we would 
need a large fire in summer, for this would generate 
more heat within us than we need, and that is in- 
ternal fever which dries the skin, closes the pores, 
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and prevents^ the evaporation and escape of those 
waste matters, which if retained in the body would 
poison all the blood. It was a desire to remove 
this poison from the body which led our grand- 
mothers to administer so freely the sassafras and 
catnip-tea and powdered brimstone to children, in 
the spring of the year, — a result of eating as 
heartily in the warming April and May as in the 
previous colder weather. 

317. In work or exercise for healtft, it is more 
economical in the end to note how little has been 
done in an hour, than how much. 

318. If we sleep in a close room, the carbonic 
acid gas which escapes from the lungs at each ex- 
piration is absorbed by the moisture of the breath, 
and uniting with other impure gases which are 
always found in close rooms, becomes heavy and 
settles on the floor, especially if the apartment is 
cold ; hence the nearer the floor we sleep in cold 
weather the more impure is the air. In cold 
weather especially, it is better and safer to keep 
the mouth closed and to breathe through the 
nostrils, for thus, by compelling the air to pass 
into the lungs through the circuit of the head, it 
is warmed before it reaches the lungs, inducing 
deeper breathing, thus distending them more fully 
and causing a more healthful development of the 
chest ; in addition, the hairs at the entrance of the 
nostrils serve to act as a strainer which retains very 
many atmospheric impurities, while others are de- 
tained by coming in contact with the moist surfaces 
of the air passages, to be cast out of the system at 
those frequent clearings of the nose of its contents, 
which while they are necessary to be passed out 
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nature ; in whatever way it may be brought into 
conversation, it is as much as to say, " are you so 
dull as not to see that ?" 

519. The Rhizopod, "root-footed," is the sim- 
plest and perhaps the oldest form of animal life ; it 
is found in deep sea-soundings, in the form of a 
powder when dried, so fine that it disappears in the 
cracks of the skin in the palm of the hand ; each 
atom is found to be a shell perforated with holes, 
out of which the inside inhabitant puts its feelers 
and draws in what bits of food it can find. They 
are found in the farthest ages backwards, and in 
the oldest geological strata the largest specimens 
are found; one in Canada, three feet in, diameter, 
large enough to have existed before Adam was, 
showing the general truth, that the longer the 
animal is in reaching its full growth, the longer it 
lives, and so of man. 

520. It must be the perfection of bliss to a child 
when it falls asleep with its little hand in its 
mother's, giving that delightful feeling of safety and 
security, which only a trusting heart can know. 

521. Children owe to their parents more than 
they can ever pay them ; but it is paid to your 
grandchild, who needs it more than you ; besides, 
it was your indebtedness to your own parents. 

522. Causing a symptom to disappear is very 
seldom the cure of any human infirmity. The true 
course is to prevent the symptom. 

523. Before the town of Salisbury, England, was 
drained, twenty-seven persons died each year out 
of every thousand ; after drainage, only seventeen. 
The drainage about a family residence has quite as 
decided an effect on the occupants ; the dryness of 
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a locality on which a house is to be erected, should 
always be a main consideration. 

524. Wealth is not acquired by short cuts, except 
in very rare instances. Men who are very rich, 
have become so in almost all cases by slow degrees 
at first, as the result of industry, economy, and 
incessant self-denials ; and he who relies on any 
other means will pretty surely die bankrupt. 

525. It is said that the northern Chinese mingle 
arsenic with their smoking tobacco, which, as the 
missionaries state, is never sold there without that 
adulteration, and that the " arsenic smokers are as 
rosy as cherubs, and have lungs like a blacksmith's 
bellows." Hence the inference that arsenic smok- 
ing cures consumption. But there are many who 
have rosy cheeks and strong lungs, who have never 
smoked arsenic ; besides, when once the habit is 
established it must be kept up, or death is 
inevitable. 

526. In Germany one person is born annually to 
every twenty-five persons ; in Great Britain to every 
twenty-eight ; in Austria to every forty-two. 

527. A rough towel or flesh brush should never 
be used by a person in health ; the best frictioner 
is the soft, warm hand, as it aids in removing the 
dead scales of the skin, and keeps the whole sur- 
face of the body in the natural condition of that of 
an infant. 

528. In answer to a question, a bright-eyed little 
boy said, ''A sob is when you don't want to cry, 
and it bursts out of itself ;" — ^but pent-up grief is 
always prejudicial to health ; tears ever bring relief 
to the saddened heart. 

529. The play of " Russian Scandal " is amusltx^ 

\\ 7. 
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and instructive : a dozen persons around a table ; 
one writes a short story or statement on a bit of 
paper, then reads it to the person next him, that 
one repeats it to the next one, and so on, to the 
beginning ; the amusement comes in comparing the 
original with the last statement and fastening the 
greatest deviation on the proper person, who, if 
beautiful, must be kissed all round. 

530. Keeping the mouth shut saves strength in 
walking, modifies excessive perspiration in sleep, 
prevents the vacant appearance so observable in 
country people when they come to the city, sup- 
plies the lungs more regularly with air, tempers a 
cold atmosphere in its passage to the lungs through 
the circuit of the^ head, and tends by the deeper 
breathing to the greater development of the breath- 
ing organs. 

531. The young lady who can make a boast of 
her ignorance of all household duties, should be 
allowed to become an old maid. 

532. Horace Walpole wrote : " Use a little bit of 
alum twice or thrice a week, no bigger than half 
your nail, till it has all dissolved in your mouth, 
and then spit it out. This has fortified my teeth, 
and they are as strong as the pen of Junius. I 
learned it of Mrs. Grosvenor, who had not a speck 
in her teeth till death." But how old was the great 
Horace when he wrote that ; did Mrs. Grosvenor 
die over forty.? Many a worthless "cure-all" is 
originated in the same careless way. 

533. It was nearer fact than fiction or fancy when 
the little expiring girl said, "Now, mother, I'm 
dying, open the door and let the angels in, they've 
come to take me home." 
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534. " Simple remedies " have a great attraction 
for some, and often are employed with fatal effect. 

535. There should be a thermometer on the 
outside and inside of every regularly occupied 
room : on the inside, five feet from the floor, to 
give some idea of what the comfortable warmth is 
to the occupant. The difference between in and 
out-door air is often thirty or forty degrees or 
more ; and a person, not knowing it, fails to provide 
extra dress, becomes chilled, and the next thing is 
a hoarseness or bad cold or sore throat, if not pleu- 
risy or some form af lung disease, rheumatism, 
asthma, or influenza, which may be an annoyance 
for weeks and even months. 

536. Remedial means are called simple, because 
we are familiar with them or see them in daily 
use, but they are not the less dangerous on that 
account in their application to diseased conditions 
of the body. A lady was advised to apply ** rotten 
apples" to her eyes at bedtime, to rectify an 
inflamed condition ; two decayed apples were laid 
on the eyes and kept in place with a handkerchief ; 
the next morning her sight was utterly destroyed. 
Green tea is a very simple article : it was given to 
a child with diarrhoea, which it promptly checked ; 
convulsions and death followed. " The grease 
from a candlestick" was recommended to an 
eminent judge to apply to a scratch on the 
shoulder of his little daughter; in a few days 
she died of poisoning, caused by the chemical 
combination of the tallow, the brass, and most 
likely some other chance ingredient ; vinegar or 
the acid of a lemon may have fallen on the spot 
and decomposed the metal. 
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537. With a few general principles on health and 
disease, and the intelligence necessary for their 
skilful application, a person during a lifetime may 
be able to alleviate or remove a great amount of 
human suffering. 

538. Young children are often ailing. The 
appearance on the skin of a raised red spot, called 
a " hive " immediately abates all the symptoms ; 
drive it in by the application of so simple a thing 
as cold water, and the child will suffer or have 
convulsions within an hour. 

539. It is always a great risk to make any appli- 
cation to any breaking out on the skin of the body 
anywhere, stronger than sweet oil or warm water, 
unless by the direction of a physician. 

540. AH breaking out on the body is "a good 
sign;" at the same time it is an indication of 
disease, in the sense that "boils are healthy;" 
the philosophical meaning is that nature is en- 
deavouring to throw out, on the outside of the 
body, certain particles which were in the blood and 
which were poisoning it ; the " sign " is that she is 
vigorous enough to do it, if she had not been, the 
patient would have died. 

541. It is as much a man's duty to live happily 
as to live industriously ; he may be so overrun 
with business, so pressed by complicated cares 
and responsibilities, as to rob himself of all real 
satisfaction, and he enjoys neither food nor friends 
nor family, when the Mighty One "hath given us 
all things richly to enjoy." 

"542. The Maker of us all, whose distinctive 
appellation is " Love," cannot have intended that 
man's coiidition on earth should be a slavery ; 
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therefore the man who makes himself such a slave 
to business, to money getting, as to have no enjoy- 
ment worth speaking of in anything else, is not 
answering the end of his creation. 

543. The measure of a successful life is not the 
doing but the being; is not the getting, but the 
enjoying ; not the amount of a man's money, but 
the amount of his happiness. 

544. He is the wisest man and will live the 
longest, who makes business a pleasure and the 
acquisition of money an ambition, as a means of 
benefiting and elevating and blessing others. 

545. The ability to make money is a talent ; the 
ability to keep it is two ; the ability to use it wisely 
and well is ten. 

546. As the world gets older and more crowded, 
the rivalries of life become greater, the strife for 
bread more trying, the ambition for distinction 
more absorbing, the rage for riches more reckless ; 
and in all cases those who insist on being fore- 
most, will enjoy life least and soonest lose it. 

547. Hurry is the bane of modern civilization, 
and is often blind. 

548. The busiest man sometimes breaks the 
soonest. 

549. "Let alone" is a grandly effectual remedy in 
very many of the accidents ^nd diseases to which 
humanity is liable. It is the universal remedy of 
the animal creation. 

550. A single principle admits sometimes of a 
dozen different applications in connection with the 
well being of the body. 

551. It is a favourite saying and considered wise 
by all, " Take things by their srpooth Ks^vvdl^ *^* •^:^'5s. 
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it might be a source of a greater amount of human 
enjoyment if the average motto in reference to 
the occupations of life were, ** Choose the easiest." 
There is no virtue in aiming to accomplish difficult 
things simply because they are so. 

552. There are a multitude of cures for old 
sores and new : from the entrails of a live chicken 
to the grease of a goose ; from a mashed potato 
or a scraped turnip, up to a stewed apple, just as 
there are different ways of starting a balky horse ; 
for example, tying a string tightly around his ear, 
rubbing his nose with mud, or giving him some- 
thing to chew. The principle involved in the 
former case is the application of whatever will keep 
the parts moist and warm and protected against 
the air ; in the latter, to distract the attention of 
the horse for a moment, then crack your whip, as 
the animal can't think of two things at a time. 

553. Sometimes men are busiest and work hard- 
est in enterprises which are to end in the ruin of 
their fortunes. 

554. Human life can be enjoyed with much less 
of its glitter than is generally supposed. 

555. No wonder that most Americans who have 
lived awhile abroad have an ever-present desire, 
and pleasantly cherish the hope that they may be 
able to go back again ; it is because there is a 
quiet and a composure there to which at home 
they are strangers. 

556. Taking Great Britain and France and 
Germany together, there is more enjoyment, more 
that is pleasurable in domestic and social life than 
there is in this country, because there the masses 
inertly aim to maintain their place; we are con- 
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stantly striving, with all the energies of our nature, 
to get up higher. 

557. In applying a cold water compress, a dry 
impervious cloth, such as oiled silk, should cover 
the compress and extend an inch or more beyond 
it, so as to lay down flat on the skin, and prevent 
the steam inside from escaping ; this opens the pores 
of the skin. The next compress gives a shock or a 
check, followed by a reaction acting also by the 
evaporation of the water, carrying off the heat very 
rapidly through the instrumentality of the steam. 
Thus may intense inflammations and burhing fevers 
be safely arid gratefully ^cooled off", without any 
medicinal means. 

558. "Compresses" are cold or hot, linen or 
woollen ; with woollen apply hot water, with linen 
cold. Take five or six thicknesses of linen, three 
or four of woollen ; three of each, so that one or two 
shall be in the water, while the other is on . the 
ailing spot, to be replaced about every five minutes, 
so as to keep the parts as constantly cold or hot as 
possible ; if you want to diminish the heat of the 
part use the cold, which should be placed in a 
vessel of water, containing lumps of ice ; if there is 
no appearance of redness or heat, but internal 
suffering or inflammation, use hot compresses, thus : 
let the^water be as hot as the hand can bear, press 
out so much of it as will prevent dribbling, lay it 
quickly on the' part, cover it with a broader piece 
of dry flannel, and this with a still broader piece of 
oiled silk or india-rubber cloth ; these are to keep 
in the heat, to be put on as hot as possible, and 
renewed as above. Allow no wetting of the 
clothing. 
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559. If a man can skilfully and judiciously apply 
a water compress, he has at command, at all times 
and places, remedial means equal to half of any 
drug store. 

560. A judicious nurse is worth as much in the 
sick chamber as a skilful physician. 

561. Almost all human sufferings can be alle- 
viated or removed by cold or warm water ; and if 
the three questions. Why ? When ? and How ? are 
properly decided and applied, then *' water cure '* is 
elevated to a science. 

562. If you have a bad cold, great good will be 
done by a Turkish bath, a Russian bath, an ordinary 
warm bath ; but an " old woman's " bath will do as 
much good, costs less,- is universally available, and 
is attended with no danger, there being no need of 
going out of doors for some hours, and thus avoiding 
the risk of taking cold. The last bath named is 
an old-fashioned " sweat," brought about by being 
tucked up in bed in warm blankets, and drinking 
hot teas, until a most profuse perspiration is induced, 
and kept up for hours. 

563. Water, ExercisCy Diet, — The first in abund- 
ance, to keep clean ; the second in moderation, to 
keep the blood pure ; the third regular, to sustain 
and strengthen ; — ^with these, a man may maintain 
good health to the utmost limit of fourscore. 

564. "Over-worked brain," — such a thing does 
not exist, if we mean in the study and investiga- 
tion of philosophical, professional, and literary 
subjects. 

565. When you are well, let yourself alone, you 
can never be better than well. 

566. Hard study improves the power of the 
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brain and gives it greater capabilities, but it never 
destroys. 

567. Men become deranged from ill health, from 
business reverses, from personal mortifications, from 
mental troubles, from the effect of sharp-pointed 
memories and mental perplexities, but never from 
"hard study," if the body is kept in good health. 

568. The best medicine for children is fun, frolic, 
out-door play, and unrestraint. 

569. Never persuade a child to eat, or compel 
him to eat what he does not like ; it is an unreason- 
ing tyranny. 

570. Encourage laughing and talking among 
children at the table, it promotes the circulation of 
the blood, and prevents fast and over-eating. 

571. To take a meal in silence at the family 
table is unphilosophical and hurtful, both to the 
stomach and the heart. 

572. Sameness of food is a great drawback to 
the health, for nature craves a variety of elements. 

573. The noisiest children are generally the 
healthiest. It is better to hear a boisterous laugh 
than a pitiful moan. 

574. If you want your children to be happy and 
good, keep them well, and show them a good 
example. 

575. Industrious brain-work, hard and heavy 
though it be, promotes bodily health, if not per- 
formed within an hour of a regular meal, because it 
works off the effete matters of the system and 
begets a good appetite. 

576. It is eating irregularly and studying too 
soon after eating, which destroys the health of 
brain-workers. 
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^yy. Temperate brain-workers, those who live 
plainly and regularly, are notably long livers, as 
Newton, Herschel, father and daughter, Humboldt, 
and a multitude of others. 

578. Many great thinkers and writers have died 
in their prime — as Byron, Burns, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Keats, and others — of convivial and other habits, 
not hard study. 

579. Among the hardest thinkers of antiquity 
are the names of men who lived beyond fourscore : 
as Georgias, Epimenides, Isocrates, Herodotus, 
Hippocrates, Zeno, Xenophon, and others. 

580. No man can think well, or study hard, on 
an empty stomach. 

581. Eat slow, if you would eat long. 

582. Ideas are sometimes floating in the mind 
for a long time, not crystallized into words ; and 
when we first find that some one has given them 
expression in language, it is attended with ia pe- 
culiar satisfaction and makes a deep impression on 
the memory. It is hoped that this may be true in 
reference to many of the practical sentiments in 
these pages. 

583. One of the best means of keeping the feet 
warm, is to keep them clean and dry : clean, by 
daily washing in cold water ; dry, by having the 
soles of shoes soaked in grease, until saturated, re- 
quiring a day; or paint the bottom of the soles 
with kerosene oil, and repeat the operation four or 
five times at intervals of half a day, exposing them 
to the sun to dry. Serious [disease is often caused 
by damp shoes, and much more if wet. 

584. India-rubber shoes being impervious, are a 
great protection to the feet in cold weather, by 
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excluding the cold and retaining the natural heat 
of the feet. 

585. It is always hurtful and sometimes dangerous 
to go to bed with • cold feet, which is often the case 
with persons even in good health, who have been 
on their feet a great deal during the day. On re- 
moving the shoes at night, the cooler air condenses 
the perspiration of the day, causing a clammy 
dampness, and they soon become icy cold, prevent- 
ing sleep, and inducing serious ailments, unless 
warmed by a fire before getting into bed. 

586. Many persons have brought on serious sick- 
ness by holding on to the knob of the front door 
while standing in a draught, and speaking "last 
words " to friends or visitors. 

587. In going out into the cold air button up, 
draw on the gloves, and adjust everything for keep- 
ing the cold out, before opening the door. 

588. From long years of observation, the British 
government has found it a great preservative of the 
health and life of their soldiers, and especially 
sailors, to require them to wear woollen flannel next 
the skin all the year round, even in the tropics. 

589. Persons who sit or stand a great deal during 
the day at their business, should wipe the soles of 
their shoes as dry as possible at the door, and then 
have their feet rest on a woollen mat, instead of a 
stone, or even wooden floor, as they abstract the 
warm.th from the feet all the time through the 
shoes. 

590. Nothing should be considered trivial which 
promotes health or prevents disease : for in sickness 
we are worthless to ourselves, and more or less a 
burden to others ; our own time is lost as well as 
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that of those who wait upon us, and there is no joy 
or gladness in the blue sky or the blessed sunshine. 
Fine houses, and lovely families, and admiring 
friends, and millions of money — none of these avail 
to mitigate a single pain, or cool the burning fever, 
or give a momenfs^sleep. 

591. Vigorous and robust health is worth more 
than millions of money without it. 

592. The overpowering feeling in the act of dying 
is that of utter helplessness, of sinking away ; and 
the yearning of the soul is for something to lean 
upon. "Don't leave me, my son," were the last 
words of thegreat commoner, Henry Clay. 

593. When Hume, the historian, was dying, he 
called for a pack of cards, to while away the last 
moments in playing whist. When Sir Walter Scott 
was near his end, he said to Lockhart, his son-in- 
law, " Bring the Book." " What book ?" " There is 
but one Book," as he pointed to the family Bible, 
which lay on the stand, as if he thought that what 
was in that book was the only thing in the world 
that was of any worth in a dying hour, and as if he 
wanted to lean on that. 

594. As Prince Albert of England, accomplished, 
cultivated, refined, illustrious, approached the dark 
river, he said to one at his side, " I have had wealth, 
rank, and power, but if these were all I had how 
wretched should I be now ;" and then exclaimed,— 

** Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee." 

595. The lower grade of vitality in plants pro- 
duces the male, the next higher the female, and the 
third highest the germ for a new life ; thus it is that 
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woman has a higher organization, and a larger 
amount of vitality than man, she having to do the 
most in the production of the new being. 

596. Sap ascends in some plants at the rate of six 
inches in an hour ; at others, as in the cherry laurel, 
twenty-four in the same time ; but in men there 
are different rates of rapidity of development. 

597. The difference between the sexes in plants 
is, that more vitality is expended in making the 
female than is necessary to make a male. 

598. In the vegetable world, the reed runs up in 
a season, and is frail ; the oak in a century, and is as 
solid as the hills ; so the slower the human body is 
in reaching its maturity, the more durable is the 
constitution and the longer the life. 

599. The moral and physical dangers of marriage 
before twenty, and being out of the married state 
after twenty-five, are so great, that they ought 
never to be encountered without serious deliberation, 
and from most pressing necessity. 

600. Blindness, nervous prostration, incurable sore 
throat, and other maladies, often disappear when the 
habit of tobacco-smoking has been discontinued, 
showing clearly that it caused them. Hence the 
fact, that not all who smoke have these symptoms 
IS no guarantee to any man that he will not be 
injured if he smokes. 

601. Raw cotton, bound well on sores and wounds 
and the surfaces of amputated parts, they having 
been well washed with camphorated spirits, is a 
better cure than any poultice ; because the spirit 
kills those germs of disease which are always floating 
in the atmosphere, while the cotton is such a perfect 
filterer it is impossible for any of these cort:v3.^tv\N<^ 
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and poisonous germs to reach the sore ; hence it 
heals healthfully from the beginning. 

602. Alcoholic fluids, ether, chloroform, and 
chloral, in all their shapes, are narcotics, and if food 
at all, cannot be considered natural food, which 
animates without exciting the pulse, except for a 
short time during digestion, and leaves no disagree- 
able effects behind. 

603. All need at times some stimulus to elevate 
above depressing circumstances : then the stimulus 
of agreeable society is immeasurably better than 
the stimulus of liquor ; the stimulus of a happy 
home than the stimulus of a club. 

604. The old and the frail should wear woollen 
drawers as well as shirts, for half the year at least, 
and also those who travel in winter time. 

605. One of the most comfortable operations 
during the fire time of year is to draw off both 
shoes and stockings on coming into the house for 
the night, and hold the naked feet before a blazing 
fire until most perfectly dry, and then put on a dry 
pair of stockings and warm slippers. Repeat the 
warming before going to bed ; if farmers and labour- 
ing men were to make this an invariable habit even 
in summer time, washing the feet in warm water 
before the last warming, it would contribute veiy 
greatly to their comfort, their health, and the sound- 
ness of their sleep, and would repay the trouble a 
thousandfold in the course of a lifetime. 

606. If the feet are found cold after getting into 
bed, rub them with the hands and wrap up each one 
well in a newspaper. 

607. It is said of Bismarck that everything he 
does is with perfect system, exactness, and care ; 
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that he never shows any indication of haste or 
effort, and seems to have plenty of time for every- 
thing. It is the want of system and of doing things 
well at first, that fills the world with its hurrying 
and worrying multitudes. 

608. The best material for inner clothing is 
woollen flannel ; the worst, linen and silk, even in 
summer time, because in case of actual perspiration 
the material becomes damp, clammy, and cold, which 
cannot be the case with woollen. 

609. Dr. Schlieman, the eminent scholar and 
archaeologist, mentions that from fourteen to twenty 
he worked from five o'clock in the morning until 
nine at night, in a grocer's store, retailing herrings, 
butter, brandy, milk, and salt, grinding potatoes, 
sweeping the shop, and doing a multitude of other 
things, but he adapted himself to his situation. It 
was part of the schooling which has since made him 
an undying name in having discovered the site of 
ancient Troy. And yet there are multitudes of the 
young in this country, who, although they must 
work for a living, would think it a great hardship 
to be required to be at their work at seven in the 
morning and to leave it off later than sun-down. 

610. The best protection against sickness and 
pestilential maladies is good living ; which means 
an abundant supply of nutritious food well pre- 
pared. 

611. A spendthrift sometimes grows careful ; but 
the niggardly, liberal, never, 

612. Desserts, of every description, if well made, 
are as healthful and as nutritious as other articles 
of food if taken at the beginning of the meal, because 
they would take off the " edge of the a^^etil^" -^^^ 
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we would not over-eat of plainer things ; but pre- 
sented after an ordinary meal, when we have already 
taken enough, the appetite is tempted to excess, 
nausea or indigestion or discomfort of some kind 
follows, which we attribute to the last thing eaten, 
when in reality the error has been in quantity and 
not quality. 

613. What we call "symptoms'* in reference to 
sickness, are either admonitions of nature that 
something is wrong, or are her modes of cure, and 
should not be interfered with or antagonized in the 
latter case. 

614. It is always unsafe to check loose bowels 
with internal remedies, especially in children and 
infants, as the effect is to cause convulsions within 
an hour, sometimes. 

615. Those who eat the most can do the most 
hard work, whether of body or brain. 

616. It is not hearty eating which causes dyspepsia 
so much as irregular eating. 

617. Each sleeper should have a chamber equal 
to a measurement of ten feet each way. 

618. Never read yourself to sleep : in the day- 
time it strains the eyes, at night it endangers firing 
the house. 

619. Two persons ought never to sleep together 
in the same bed as a habit. 

620. Undisturbed sleep is that which most in- 
vigorates and refreshes. 

621. Half the failures in life are from the want 
of faith, patience, and persistence. 

622. Energy is a misfortune, an engine of evil, 
unless well directed. 

62 J. Let the young remember that the road to 
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eminence in every calling is always through hard- 
ship and toil. 

624./* Words are but air, and tongues but clay;" 
yet a word has broken the heart, and a single utter- 
ance of the tongue has many a time made such an 
impression on the feelings, as to cloud the whole of 
after-life ; hence the value of the Scripture expres- 
sion, " Set a guard upon the door of thy lips." 

625. No man has a right to say what he pleases, 
even although it may be the truth, if it can hurt the 
feelings of another, unless stern justice requires it. 
But a noble nature can scarcely be persuaded to 
take that responsibility,— would rather suffer wrong. 

626. That is no home, though built of marble, 
carpeted with costliest fabrics, ornamented with the 
rarest paintings and sculpture of exceeding skill, 
with all the surroundings of conservatory, park, and 
garden, if there lives under that roof a fault-finding 
father, a scolding mother, a wild son, a dawdling 
daughter, or an ill-natured child. 

627. It is better to have too little respect for the 
wisdom of our ancestors, than to be the abject 
slaves of customs and " proprieties," which have no 
sense in them. 

628. Among the greatest commanders, statesmen, 
lawyers, physicians, and divines, there are very few 
who ever hoarded money. 

629. Travel gives breadth of view to all, enlarging 
both the intellect and the heart. 

630. A quiet self-possessed air is the passport of 
a gentleman, the world over. 

631. When we meet a man on the street any day, 
and engage in conversation, it may seem of no con- 
sequence what we talk about ; yet it o^.^ri'^-a.-^^^^'^^ 

\ 1 
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before the colloquy is ended, that some word has 
been uttered, some expression used, some sentiment 
announced, some information given or fact stated, 
destined to make an impression on that man's mind 
and memory, which will colour his whole subsequent 
career. 

632. Some persons of a small mind and narrow 
nature assume the right, and justify themselves in 
the exercise of it at pleasure, to say anything pro- 
vided it is true, however it may annoy or outrage 
the feelings. For example, "Your brother was 
hung." True, but the injustice of the remark, its 
cruelty, are the greater, from the very fact that it 
was true. The statement could only come from a 
heart encased in adamant, and seared from all 
human sympathies, — an utter stranger to all that is 
noble and generous in human character* 

633. The use of porter, ale, gin, and other spirits 
by nursing mothers, to " make milk," has a direct ten- 
dency to create a love of liquor in the child, which 
is very sure to lead to a drunken and blasted life. 

634. Many a family mansion has been built with 
the savings of a lifetime, to make the graves of half 
the household within a few months, by neglecting 
to secure a thorough drainage and a supply of good 
water for drinking and cooking. 

635. Women recovering from confinement are 
stronger on the fifth day than on the ninth, hence 
should not be kept in bed longer that the fifth, not- 
withstanding the proverbial *' ninth." 

636. There is a general impression that the air is 
poisonous to sores and wounds ; pure air is not so, 
for it cools and keeps down fever and inflammation. 
The poisonous element is in the germs and spores, 
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which fill the air everywhere in warm weather near 
human habitations ; the cat and the dog Hck their 
uncovered sores constantly, and they soon get well, 
because these germs are thus constantly removed ; 
hence the simple application of dry raw cotton to a 
troublesome sore often cures it, because it detains 
the poisonous germs in its meshes, acting as an air 
fiilterer. 

637. Before leaving a sleeping apartment in the 
morning, throw each article of bed covering over 
the back of a chair, or the foot-board, and hoist the 
window, if the weather is not rainy. 

638. Never attempt to "drive in " any "breaking 
out " on the skin ; rather keep it out by mild, moist, 
warm applications, such as sweet oil, glycerine, or 
simple bread-and-milk poultices ; for repression 
tends to cause convulsions or water on the brain in 
children, and dyspepsia, diarrhoea, and cramps in 
the old. 

639. A man ought not to be old at threescore, 
either in body or brain; in mental vigour he is 
really in his prime, with all the experiences and 
observations of a lifetime for his guidance. 

640. An old man was dying the other day ; he 
had passed his threescore years and ten. Conscious 
to the last moment, but too weak to speak, he took 
the hands of his wife, and son, and daughter, and 
sister, and mutely pointed upwards, as if to say 
'* Meet me in heaven." Such a blessed thing is it, 
in a dying hour, to have lived a Christian life, and 
then to pass away, relying wholly and with implicit 
confidence on the Bible promises. 

641. It is not he who owns the most, but he who 
enjoys the most is the happier man. 
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642. To obviate the effects of an overdose of 
chloral, drink very strong coffee. 

643. Instead of attempting the vain experiment 
of trying to purify the air of an apartment with 
chemical compounds, get rid of it by opening every 
window and door and let the pure air in. 

644. Some of the greatest productions of the 
human mind have been written under the stimulus 
of the want of bread. 

645. Very few great men in arts and arms, in 
science or song, have died rich. 

646. A man sometimes thinks " no,'' when he says 
"yes \' does a thing contrary to his judgment rather 
than go counter to his feelings — such an one is a 
moral coward. 

647. It is possible for a man to lend another 
money, not in kindness, but in the pride of showing 
that he has money to lend. 

648. When a noble nature does a favour or a 
kindness, it is done promptly, cheerfully, and with 
the whole soul ; it does not make a man get down 
on his knees to receive a penny. 

649. Too early success has often left a wrecked 
life and a premature ending, of which the great Pitt, 
and his successor. Canning, were impressive ex- 
amples, because neither mind nor body nor character 
have had time for that consolidation necessary to 
the successful manipulation of the affairs of life. 
Napoleon's early success gave him that overweening 
self-confidence which laid the foundation for his ruin. 
The great Washington was slow in attaining the 
height to which he was destined, but he died in his 
greatness. 

650. The best place for the cellar and kitchen is 
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the top of the house ; we have them under it, getting 
all their noisome odours and poisonous gases, and 
as a result die before our time. 

651. All eyes are greatlyinjured, especially those 
of infants, by opening them in a glare of light in 
waking up. 

652. Weak eyes should be used as little as pos- 
sible before breakfast, and no applications should be 
made stronger than pure, soft, tepid water, without 
competent medical advice. 

653. We rise every morning with a certain 
store of strength, which should be expended on 
the most important work of the day, whether 
of body or brain, by riding to business and 
walking from it. Both brutes and birds rest after 
eating. 

654. An author can write more easily, successfully, 
and well when he is certain that what he writes will 
be printed ; it is something like the stimulus which 
a large assembly imparts to a speaker, helping him 
on to greatness. 

655. The consciousness of making money legiti- 
mately inspires a man with a higher self respect, 
imparts to him a new energy, a new life, a new 
courage ; gives more fire to his eye, more animation 
to his face, a firmer tread, a more elastic step, and a 
happier heart. 

656. It was always known that men and animals 
had sensation, but it seems to have been ascer- 
tained at last that plants also have feeling. Wound 
one and it dies ; touch another and it attempts to 
retire within itself; and not less than three kinds, 
growing in our own country, are known to attract 
insects by their beauty or their odour, tlvats. ^x^^-^ <a^ 
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poison them to death, and at last draw nourishment 
from their substance. 

657. Exercise, when every step is an effort, is 
always injurious, never beneficial. 

658. Never express an opinion or even form one 
on a one-sided representation, for a single point 
added or left out often makes a difference as wide 
as the poles asunder. 

659. An old lady, on falling down-stairs for a 
second or third time, said, " Tm all the time falling 
down-stairs ; Tm going to fall up next time." 
With the same spirit let us take all the mishaps of 
life. 

660. He is the wiser and the happier man who 
prefers health to riches, knowledge, or power ; for 
the last three can be acquired, and if lost may be 
regained, but lost health is without a remedy. 

661. The beauty of plants and animals and man 
are all designed to insure reproduction. The gor- 
gcousness of the flower is to attract the insect which 
conveys the impregnating pollen from the other sex 
of the same plant. The beautiful plumage of the 
most beauteous bird, like the fire-fly of the night, is 
to attract the lover of its kind, and so do qualities 
of human sexes carry away with admiration first, 
and softer feelings later on. 

662. Harsh words and harsh requirements have 
many a time alienated a child's feelings and crushed 
out all its love for home. 

663. None know so perfectly how to bring up 
children as those who never had any. 

664. Mere theorizers have been the pests of the 
world in all ages. 

665. Deductions from single facts are always 
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unsafe, and peculiarly so in reference to the cure of 
disease. 

666. Because a fnan lives to be a hundred years 
old, and for half a century has used tobacco largely 
every day, it is not conclusive that another would 
live ten years who did the same thing, for the cen- 
tenarian might have, and most probably would 
have, lived a good deal longer if he had never taken 
a chew or smoked a cigar in his life. 

(36j, In looking over the habits of very old people 
for th^ purpose of ascertaining the secret of their 
longevity, only one element is always present, — a 
long lived ancestry, and next to that perhaps, in 
frequency, is uneventful lives, involving moderation, 
uniformity, quietude. 

668. The odours from decayed rats fill a whole 
house for months. To prevent this keep the house 
clean, and let every eatable be placed in metal 
lined receptacles ; bricks are easily eaten away, 
hence all the drains about a dwelling should be 
made of glazed pipes. A young rat breeds in 
three months, six or eight times a year, and one 
or two dozen at a time, or more than half a million 
in four years from one pair : hence the importance 
of the above measures for keeping them out of the 
house. 

669. Pure candies are white, without the flavour 
of essences, and are composed wholly of sugar and 
flour, and neither hurt the teeth nor the constitution. 
They promote digestion at meals, and afford an 
essential element of nutrition, which is carbon or 
warmth ; it is the excessive use of adulterated 
articles which causes mischief. 

670. A little girl was asked, "What did the 
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Israelites do after they crossed the Red Sea?" 
" Don't know, ma'am ; g^ess they dried themselves." 

671. If you become possessed of money and 
owe another, allow no excuse of weather or unsuit- 
able hour to prevent you from making payment ; for 
the worse the weather, and the slacker the business, 
the more will it cheer and encourage the creditor. 

672. Shun debt as you would plague, pestilence, 
or famine. 

673. Each particle of pulverized charcoal absorbs 
one thousand times its bulk of deleterious gases ; 
hence a ham well smoked and covered with it will 
keep for years, and butter put into a clean pot will 
keep sweet for twelve months if well surrounded 
by it. 

674. A large proportion of throat affections 
depend on the ill condition of the stomach. 

675. A burning sensation in the throat is some- 
times caused by cold feet. 

6y6, All nations have a greater or less love for 
music ; its cultivation is proof of a high civilization, 
and everywhere it has an elevating and a refining 
effect on the character. 

6tj, The consumptive steadily declines in 
strength, breath, and flesh. 

678. The two most unfailing signs of consump- 
tive disease are, a pulse always over ninety beats 
in a minute, and more or less cough of mornings, 
continuing for weeks together. 

679. Where do little boys go who play marbles 
on Sundays } " Some goes a fishing, some go'^s a 
swimming, and some goes to the park," said little 
tow-head. On the same principle is it that the 
Indian's heaven is the happy hunting-grounds, the 
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Turk's a harem of beauties, the Christian's a home 
of purity and love and joy ineffable; while the 
little shoeless, hatless, curly-headed, chubby-faced, 
ragged urchin, in answer to a gentleman's question, 
what would he do if he were a king, replied, with 
the utmost confidence, " I'd swing on the gate all 
day and eat molasses." 

680. The power of prejudice is strongly exem- 
plified in the repulsiveness felt by the English- 
speaking people at the idea of eating horse-flesh, 
originally founded in the Mosaic prohibition against 
eating animals which did not part the hoof. The 
horse is more cleanly and more choice of his food 
than the ox, and feeds more exclusively on Vegetable 
food. In China, where the population is dense, all 
flesh is eaten, whether of insect, bird, or beast. 
There are half a hundred houses now in Paris, 
where the flesh of horses, asses, and mules is ex- 
clusively sold for human food, to the amount of two 
and a half million pounds a year. 

681. Many a young man might make his own 
fortune while waiting for his father's. 

682. Instead of a dreamy life, or an idle waiting 
for some one to help you, pull off your coat and 
help yourself on the instant ; such a spirit will soon 
need no help. 

683. The doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
very early took possession of the human mind as a 
problem which seemed to solve most of the great 
mysteries of life, its inequalities of character and 
condition, a state of future rewards and punish- 
ments ; it seemed to satisfy the intense yearnings 
for an immortal existence and at the same time to 
escape the horrors of annihilation. 
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684. Put down your idea in writing, the instant 
of its occurrence, whether at midnight or noon-day, 
while the spirit of it is upon you ; it will never 
come to you with such force and power again. 

685. Nervous exhaustion is often attributed to 
over brain work ; but it ought to be known that 
thought, which is legitimate brain work, strengthens 
the mind as body work strengthens the body; 
bodily power, capability, is limited ; the power of 
thought is without limit or boundary. Nervous 
exhaustion is the result of brain worry, that is, 
mental or moral causes, or of brain starvation. The 
nervous system must be fed ; must be supplied 
with nutriment derived from the perfect digestion 
of sustaining food ; dyspeptics cannot furnish that, 
and the nerves are thrown into the irritability of 
starvation ; Ihey complain for the want of some- 
thing to eat ; hence a starving brain and a starving 
man have symptoms in common with one suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, commencing with exalta- 
tion, like that from liquor ; then comes exhaustion 
and failure. 

686. The wish or willingness to lean upon another, 
is ignoble ; to lean on one's self alone, is grand. 

687. To be patient and thorough in all that one 
does, is to compel success in any calling. 

. 688. Don't rely upon letters of introduction, to 
forward your views ; introduce yourself and go 
ahead. 

689. Success never did, nor ever will, come to that 
young man who knows everything, — in his own 
opinion. 

690. They soon get to know the most for them- 
selves who are the most willing to learn of others. 
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691. Genius is only another name for the con- 
centration of the faculties of the brain, or its exces- 
sive development in one direction ; the world would 
be the better and happier for an equable distribution 
of the mental powers. 

692. He is the happier and the more generally 
useful man, who is good in many things and great 
in nothing. 

693. They enjoy life most whose sources of plea- 
sure are diversified ; the man who can eat nothing 
but meat is more likely to starve in circumna- 
vigating the globe, than he who relishes almost 
anything. 

694. The sacrifices which others make in their 
good doing, we may never know. " I don't give 
much, but you little know how much it hurts to 
give anything," said a rich parsimonious old gentle- 
man, when reproved for his closeness. 

695. He is one of the most unfortunate of men, 
who begins soon after one meal to think about 
what he shall have for the next. 

696. The bottom foundation of an excuse is a 
vanity or a lie. 

697. It is a good rule to give a man full credit 
for his good deeds, leaving the motive, which we 
can never know, to a higher tribunal. 

698. It will be found during the entire pilgrimage 
of the longest life, that a kiss will accomplish more 
than a kick, a kind word more than a threat, a 
smile more than a scowl. 

.699. " The world owes me a living," is a common 
saying with a certain class of minds. Such need 
only ask themselves, What have you given, or what 
have you done for the world, to entitle you to the 
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demand to support you ? An equal fallacy was in 
a lazy fellow's complaint, that he could not find 
bread for his family. *'Nor I, either," said his 
industrious neighbour, " I have to work for it." 

700. If you have made a fortune and want to 
retire from the cares, responsibilities, and perplex- 
ities of business, and want to add to health and 
length of life thereby, and especially to promote 
your own enjoyment, aim to have your time fully 
occupied, in promoting such operations as have a 
tendency to alleviate the sorrows, the sufferings, 
and the sickness of the unfortunate, the friendless, 
and the poor ; and " great shall be your reward in 
heaven," for the Master hath said it. 

701. It is a great mistake to attribute any man's 
success in life to a single quality, to his energy, to 
his persistence, to his genius or his talent ; for it is 
important that the energy shall have been preceded 
by the exercise of a good judgment, in determining 
upon what 4t shall be expended ; and the same 
good quality is requisite in preventing one from 
embarking in a hopeless undertaking ; while it is 
notably true, in multitudes of instances, that talent 
and genius are every day perverted to ignoble 
purposes. 

702. To live long, successfully, and in the enjoy- 
ment of good health, a portion of each day should 
be given to the exercise of both body and brain. 

703. Neither brain nor body ought to be hard 
worked in early life. 

704. The greater promise of a healthy old age, 
is to the man who gives the first half of life to 
work and the remainder to thought, because bodily 
lahoiir builds up and strengthens the constitution, 
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and thus lays the best foundation for efficient 
brain-work. 

705. One of the saddest of all sights, is to see a 
young man of talent and genius wrecked in bodily 
health. 

706. Instinct often gives warnings which reason, 
in its wisdom and in its might, disdains to notice, 
and we die before our time. 

707. If one has the choice of energy or talent, 
the former will insure the largest success in life. 

708. Nervous debility ends in nervous exhaus- 
tion, arising from an insufficient supply of nutri- 
ment to the nervous system, because the food 
which the man eats is not fully digested. Some 
of the earliest symptoms are named, so that they 
may be the earlier attended to : accustomed work 
grows irksome ; the closing hours of the day are 
attended with greater fatigue; the usual sources 
of pleasure begin to fail ; trivial annoyances be- 
come more annoying; domestic matters become 
more irritating ; fault-finding is more pronounced, 
more frequent, and more extended ; pleasures pale, 
the sun no longer shines, the birds no longer sing, 
and all nature is clothed in sackcloth and gloom — 
in the imagination. 

709. They are happiest and the longest livers, 
whose ambitions are moderate. 

710. If you want to be noticed, do something 
noticeable and society will reward you. 

711. Medicines, like all remedial measures, are 
nauseous, for they were intended to be disciplinary, 
the discipline being necessary to remove the effects 
of our own wrong-doing. 

712. A man may be quick in manner, decided la 
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speech, and inflexible in purpose ; but he may be 
courteous and kind for all that. 

713. Make yourself a head and shoulders taller 
than any about you. Society will not ask how 
you did it, but the "report" must be handed in 
at the last day to be passed upon by an inflexible 
Judge. 

714. Remember that in starting out in life the 
patient removal of obstacles and triumphing over 
difficulties, while essential to success, gives courage 
and strength for greater things than these, and 
enlarges the capacity for enjoyment. 

715. The price of all distinction that is worth 
the having, in art or arms, in science or wealth, is 
a lifetime of self denial and ceaseless effort ; and 
after all it is the motive for the end which makes 
life a curse or a crown. 

716. Talents, misapplied for want of judgment 
in properly directing them, have made of many a 
life a miserable failure, which otherwise might have 
been a most magnificent success. 

717. The man who has a talent for business has 
no right to wrap it up in a napkin when he has 
made enough for his purposes ; that talent should 
thereafter be assiduously used for the benefit of the 
race ; for the injunction is, " Occupy till I come." 

718. There is not in the wide universe a living 
thing nor an atom which is not in motion, to an 
end, outside. Shall any man be an idler, or work 
for himself alone ? 

719. Whenever it becomes the settled purpose of 
a man*s life to accumulate money, he first loses 
sight of others, then of himself, then of all sense of 

justice and right. His whole existence is consumed 
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in clutching gold, and death alone unlooses the 
grasp. None loved him when he lived, none lamented 
him when he died. 

720. Few are satisfied with a golden mean in 
the accumulation and expenditure of money ; it is 
to be either profuse or niggardly ; the former en- 
joys the expenditure and benefits others, the latter 
lives in misery and benefits nobody. 

721. The meanest greed is that of gold; it 
curses the man and it curses his progeny, for it 
follows the blood. 

722. Said a little girl one day, " What a pity to 
feed that nice parsley to the rabbits." She was a 
miser's daughter. 

723. The dead are kept in a large, lighted room 
at the entrance to the grave-yard in Munich, for 
the space of " twice twenty-four hours,'' with wires 
extending from the fingers to a bell, the least 
motion possible indicating a return to life ; but no 
such occurrence has taken place within the memory 
of any one inquired of. It was noticed that none 
of the infants had such attachments, as it was 
taken for granted that the reason of the thing 
could not be communicated in life, hence it is a 
saving of that much wire to the economical Ger- 
man ; but it might be very advantageously at- 
tached to the toe, for the instant any baby wakes 
up it begins to kick. 

724. Make it a constant study, during all seasons 
of the year and at all hours of the day and night, 
to guard against even an instant's feeling of chilli- 
ness ; this simple precaution would prevent three- 
fourths of all the coughs, colds, and pneumonias 
which afflict and destroy the race. 
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725. If you experience a sensation in the head as 
if you had been struck, that is miniature apoplexy ; 
there is a weak blood vessel in that part ; it is too 
full of blood, and it is circulating with unusual 
rapidity ; this causes a forced strain on that 
weakened blood vessel ; it presently yields a drop 
of blood, soon a clot is formed, which by pressing 
unduly on the brain arrests the flow of the vital 
fluids of the nervous system, and the man dies. 
Eat less and less ; this diminishes the amount of the 
blood promptly, while plentiful out-door exercise 
also diminishes the amount, and so energizes the 
circulation as to send more of it to the surface and 
extremities, leaving less for the interior, avoiding 
at the same time haste and hurry of body and 
mental excitement ; study deliberation and equa- 
nimity. 

726. When a decayed tooth begins to ache, and 
a dentist cannot be immediately secured, the safest 
things to be introduced into the cavity to ease the 
pain are prepared chalk, bicarbonate of soda, oil of 
cloves, or strong solution of hartshorn ; creosote and 
carbolic acid, if introduced with care, are safe ; no 
other efficient articles are. 

727. The proper time for eating fruits of every 
description is half an hour before breakfast and 
dinner ; and if in their ripe, raw, natural, and fresh 
state, the acid which their juices contain, and which 
is their healthful quality, is at once absorbed and 
carried, in its strength, into the circulation. 

728. The weight and bulk of all the teeth in any 
person are always in proportion ; if a front lower 
tooth weighs ten grains, the upper dog tooth, which 
has twice its bulk, weighs twenty, and the largest 
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Upper jaw tooth thirty-three ; these are the average 
weights of these teeth. 

729. Boils and carbuncles are put back by anoint- 
ing with the grey mercurial ointments four times 
a day, thereby rapidly reducing the inflammation 
and pain. 

730. Never sit or stand in damp shoes or in damp 
places, for the water is attracted inwards by the 
warmth of the soles of the feet, condenses the per- 
spiration, checks it, closes the pores, leaving the 
feet clammy and cold. A young lady alighted 
from her carriage at the Central Park so as to get 
nearer the music, stood on the damp grass, became 
chilled, rode home, sickened, and died in a few 
days. 

731. Sitting on cold stones, or damp wooden 
benches, even for five minutes, often causes serious 
disease. 

732. The best way to enjoy things is to use them, 
and thus get the worth of our money ; there is no 
sense in gorgeous parlours kept in darkness ; in 
sofas never sat upon ; in diamonds never worn, or 
in leaving money to be spent by thriftless, thank- 
less heirs. 

733. Sometimes the reading of a single senti- 
ment makes an impression on the mind which 
gives colour and character to all subsequent life. 

734. Plunging a burned or scalded part in cold 
water instantly allays the pain, and in case of chil- 
dren quiets the alarm and noise of crying, giving 
composure to attend to further means. 

735. It quickly causes a chill, or an attack of in- 
flammation of the lungs, to walk rapidly against a 
cold wind, breathing with the mouth open ; but if 
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a handkerchief is held loosely over it, the incoming 
air is tempered by the out-going, thus preventing 
harm. 

736. Make it a point to set apart the sunniest, 
lightest, and most spacious room in the house, for 
your sleeping apartment ; more than one third of 
your entire existence is spent there. 
- 737. The " Food Cure " may one day become 
universal ; every once in a while, some article from 
the dinner-table is discovered to have remedial 
merit ; strong sage tea for night sweats ; celery 
for nervousness ; salt, pepper, and vinegar, for 
dyspepsia ; and now it comes out that if a person 
has tape-worm and eats nothing for twenty-four 
hours, and for the next twenty-four hours will eat 
nothing but the inner part of the seeds of the squash, 
or pumpkin, the head of the tape-worm will be dis- 
charged the next day. This has proved efficient after 
five years of unavailing treatment otherwise. 

738. Read as little as possible by artificial light, 
nor before nor after sun-down, nor with the light 
immediately in front, but let it fall at an angle on 
the page, over the left shoulder. 

739. Besides an unquiet night, certain injury to 
the system otherwise will follow retiring to bed 
within an hour or two after a late and hearty meal, 
especially if the body is tired ; yet a nap of a few 
moments on a sofa is exceedingly refreshing, leav- 
ing the person active and cheerful for the remainder 
of the evening, without interfering with the sleep at 
night. It is far better to do this than to endeavour 
to put off sleep until bedtime ; the effort itself is 
wearying, while there is a certain want of every- 
thing in spirit and disposition which is calculated 
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to promote joyous and loving interchanges of 
thought, and feeling, and sentiment, around the 
family fireside. 

740. The brain, like the sea, seems not to> rest 
day or night, sleeping or waking ; but we take no 
note of the thoughts in sound sleep ; but those 
occurring in unsound sleep are more or less dis- 
tinctly remembered, according to the profound- 
ness of the repose ; these remembered thoughts are 
called dreams, — shadowy, evanescent, ill-defined 
generally ; yet sometimes, while dreaming, we have 
a feeling as if the dream had occurred before, or as 
if it were the continuance of a former dream ; this 
is dream memory. 

741. "Bad weather" may kill some people, but 
the want of weather kills more. 

742. The ''accidents" of life, with their long 
train of calamities, may be said to be always the 
result of ignorance or inattention on the part of 
ourselves or others. 

743. Sometimes an actual occurrence in daily 
life recalls to mind a dream to that effect which 
seems to have become a reality, but in the main 
we should consider them as mere coincidences. 
If scarce one in a million of dreams " becomes 
true," it is difficult to conceive a reason for re- 
garding it as a revelation, for we seem to have 
been taught that the days of miracles are over. 
Foretelling is a miracle as much as opening the 
eyes of the blind ; and yet, a Boston lady is said 
to have repeated a dream the other morning, that 
she was terribly murdered, and she was before 
night; her husband has since been arrested for 
the crime. Did its narration a.t \.\\a Xyt^'i^'^^- 
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table '' put it into his head," or did the thoughts 
of the man influence the thoughts of his wife, as 
he lay beside her developing his plan, as two 
persons sometimes find themselves, while sitting 
together in perfect silence, thinking of the same 
subject, and one which had not been broached in 
conversation ; or did the husband mutter threats 
to himself, all unconsciously as it were, in the ear 
of his unsound sleeping wife, and it formed a 
dream in her mind, just as it has been shown that 
a pistol fired ofT near a sleeping man has formed 
in him the dream of a challenge, a duel, and a 
firing ofT, at which he waked ? this last is most 
likely the solution. 

744. It is an unmitigated cruelty to command 
a child not to cry ; every tear is a godsend to its 
little heart, and unwells its grief. 

745. It has been stated by more than one or two 
American gentlemen of prominence, that in pass- 
ing through Europe, they have scarcely met with 
a drunken person, and that therefore the free use 
of the wines of the country did not tend to cause 
drunken habits. In passing the whole length of 
Broadway any business-day in the year, scarcely 
a single drunken person will be met in a week, or 
a month. Europeans mu^t work for their bread in 
the daytime ; the evening is the hour for carousal. 
In 1873 there were, in round numbers, 56,000 
arrests, of which 55,000 were convicted of drunken- 
ness. Our countrymen abroad too readily fall into 
the customs of the country in the use of wine ; 
milk would be more nutritious, more sustaining, 
and can everywhere be had ; in looking along 

down the dinner-table at Clva.tnovu\i, at the foot 
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of Mont Blanc, one day of the Exhibition year, 
when so much was said about the cholera at 
Vienna, there were perhaps a hundred persons 
present, of all nationalities ; the only persons not 
using wine were that good, and able, and learned 
Baptist clergyman of New York city, the good 
Dr. Arpnitage, with his two accomplished daughters, 
whose superior taste in dress, appropriate and sub- 
dued, singled them out for complimentary remark. 
They took the circuit of Italy in July and August, 
and returned home without an hour's sickness, with 
water their only beverage. 

746. Pent-up sorrow will soon break the heart 
and wear the body into the grave. 

747. Any one is liable to be surprised at night, 
or in out-of-the-way places, with distressing coughs, 
colds, sore throat, croup, and other affections of 
the breathing organs, such as pain, oppression, 
and difficult breathing; the reader who indelibly 
impresses the idea on his mind, will have it in 
his power to do himself and others a very great 
service by the use of a very simple, speedy, 
safe, efficient, and almost everywhere an available 
remedy, thus : take four thicknesses of woollen 
flannel, three such place in boiling water, lift out 
one, wring out the water as soon as the hands 
can bear to handle it, lay it flat over the ailing 
part, cover over with a broader dry flannel, and 
oiled silk or india-rubber over that, if at hand ; 
in five minutes have another of the folded pieces 
ready, raise up the edge of the diy flannel, with- 
draw the first and introduce the second in its place 
as quick as practicable, removing the bed clothing 
as little as you can, the object bem^ \.c> V^^*^ *^^ 
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skin over the ailing part as continuously hot as 
possible ; continue this until entirely relieved ; if 
well done you will think it marvellously efficient. 

748. The great Graham bread inventor died at 
fifty, and his co-worker, Alcott, at sixty ; one-idea 
men seldom live long, and always fail of success. 

749. Fanaticism is always suicidal. 

750. " Bitters," in all their forms, are alcohol in 
disguise, and in many cases are stronger than the 
best whiskies or brandies. 

751. The way to demoralize children, servants, 
and others into vice, is to let them know that you 
suspect them of these ; for then there is no motive 
for rectitude, — for striving for your good opinion. 

752. Time only can soothe the severest sorrows 
of life. 

753. The plainest and strongest practical illus- 
tration ever made, perhaps, was by P. T. Barnum, 
when he said, in an address in Philadelphia, **I 
will undertake, and give bonds for the fulfilment 
of the contract, that if the city of Philadelphia 
will stop selling liquor, and give me as much as 
was expended here for liquor last year, to run the 
city next year, I will pay all the city expenses ; no 
persons living within her borders shall pay taxes ; 
there shall be no insurance on property; a good 
dress and suit shall be given to every poor boy, 
girl, man, and woman ; all the educational expenses 
shall be paid ; a barrel of flour shall be given to 
every needy and worthy person, and I will clear, 
a half million or a million dollars myself by the 
operation.*' 

754. The Duke of Wellington, at fourscore, 
kept such huge fires burning in his apartments 
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that those who came to visit him were compelled 
to leave in a very few moments ; but he kept up 
only that amount of heat which was comfortable to 
himself ; and so should all the old, all invalids, and 
those of frail constitutions ; this one precaution by 
such would be a very great protection to health 
and life. 

755. In the ordinary intercourse of life, when 
replying to the salutation " How are you ?'* answer 
only "Pretty well, thank you," and branch off to 
some subject of general interest; do not torture 
others nor add to your own by the painful and in- 
sufferably tedious and distressing enumeration of 
your bodily maladies. 

756. There are many circumstances in which 
invalids would be greatly benefited by the use of 
the pure, unadulterated wine of the Scriptures, un- 
fermented, and containing no alcohol whatever ; thus 
made : pick out the most perfect grapes, press out 
the juice rapidly, put it into a closed vessel, which 
place in another vessel of water, raise this to a 
boiling heat for ten minutes, strain through a woollen 
bag while hot, put it into bottles, cork and wax, 
then put them in a cool place, top down, and it will 
keep pure for a long time, if the directions are well 
followed. Such wine is greatly nourishing to the 
weak and the sick. 

757. The coincidence of a man's building a new 
house and dying soon after, has been very frequently 
remarked, but it is not a mere happening. Men are 
not generally able to erect homes to their own 
notion until they are advanced in years, consequently 
have not the vigour of earlier life, and not the same 
capacity for resisting the causes of disease \ \}cv\^^ 
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connected with the very natural desire to move into 
the new house as soon as possible, leads it to be 
occupied before the moist mortar and plaster are 
sufficiently dried. 

758. The most careful scientific observation has 
established the fact that vaccination does prevent 
small-pox in three cases out of four, and that it 
does not communicate other diseases. 

759. A second vaccination should be had at about 
fourteen years of age, and if it leaves a good mark 
the prevention is perfect. 

760. Natural history should be a much more 
common study than it is, even beginning at the 
elementary schools. The physiology and pathology 
of the vegetable creation is full of interest and 
profit A few years ago, France lost two hundred 
millions of dollaA by the Pebrine worm devastation 
of the silk interest. Pasteur, the ablest student of 
natural history living, was applied to for information 
and a remedy ; he gave both, and thus millions of 
money are saved to the nation. 

761. When the king of Sweden saw his ships' 
timber going to destruction in his dock-yards, 
through the ravages of an insect, he applied to the 
great Linnaeus, who, by examining the insect, and 
studying its nature and habits, simply advised that 
the timber should be sunk under water during that 
part of the year when the insects were flying abroad 
and laying their eggs ; the expedient was a perfect 
success ; and it was he, too, who taught the world 
how to prevent the invasions of the sea upon the 
land, and washing away miles of shore, by sowing 
the seed of a certain grass which would grow upon 

the beach. 
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762. If you are ever put into the spare room of a 
family to sleep, or in an apartment on the north side 
of the house not your own, sleep on the outside of 
your bed, using your own clothing, mat, rug, or 
carpet, for bed cover; damp bedding has killed 
many. 

763. The teacher for your children should not 
only be a Christian and a scholar, but in addition, 
by all means, let him be a gentleman ; not merely 
in his bearings, but in his feelings and sentiments. 

764. Never begrudge a liberal salary to an able 
clergyman, to a competent teacher, or a good cook. 

765. Never stint your workmen at the table, for 
the best-fed labourers do the most work. 

766. The harmonious and proportionate activity 
of body and brain gives that vigour of health which 
makes existence a pleasure, and life a- continued 
delight. 

767. The instinct of cleanliness is more universal 
in the animal creation than in man ; the little bird 
spends a good deal of its time in washing itself, in 
adjusting its plumage, and in removing surplusage 
from its feathers and its body ; the cat at once 
begins to lick away the slightest impediment to the 
sleekness of her fur ; both the dog and the horse roll 
over on the grass and then shake themselves with 
great vehemence, as if to dislodge what they have 
loosened ; and the much maligned pig is a model of 
cleanliness, and only resorts to the gutter and the 
mud-puddle when he is burning up with heat. 

768. Whether your child be of a low, moderate, 
or extraordinary intellectual organization, you may 
not be able to save him from imbecility, or medi- 
ocrity, or the fate of a genius *, but ^o>\ c'^xn.^'w^^^^ssx 
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from criminality, and make him even useful by 
giving him a careful and efficient moral training, and 
thus save him from being a fool or a fanatic. 

769. Ignorance or recklessness of some of the 
most common things often endanger life. Dr. 
Robert Macnish, of literary fame, acknowledges that 
at four different times he unnecessarily imperiled 
his health. At fifteen he induced a dangerous 
brain fever by injudicious habits of study; at nine- 
teen by excessive efforts in wrestling and jumping, 
— violent peritonitis was the result After that he 
had' an attack of inflammation of the lungs as a 
result of " dissecting " at an open window, in mid- 
winter, for several hours ; and last, a dreadful fever 
from dancing all night and going out into the winter 
air without any cloak or overcoat, getting thoroughly 
chilled before reaching home. 

770. Half of all unvaccinated persons who are 
attacked with small-pox, die. 

771. The infant should be vaccinated within a 
month of birth, and if repeated at fourteen, and two 
good marks are left, it is an almost certain and 
perfect preventive of small-pox. 

y'j2. If the moral education of the child does not 
keep pace with the intellectual, he is sure to become 
a dangerous, bad man. 

773. Dr. Combe considered "the preservation of 
mental and bodily health a moral duty,*' and he 
might have added, a duty which would always 
bring with it a rich reward of real enjoyment of 
life. 

774. Farmers do not live as long as philosophers, 
because they have too little brain work, too much 
body work, and pay too little attention to the laws 
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of health and hfe ; there is not enough variety in 
their pursuits ; not enough of thought-compeUing 
subjects to cause that activity and energy of circu- 
lation which is essential to health. A man, to be 
well, must exercise the whole body, and the brain 
is a part of it ; and the latter will, just as certainly 
as the former, become the subject of disease, unless 
its powers are brought into requisition, — earnest, 
active, and frequent. 

775. Within the last two hundred years, the 
observation of physicians on the causes of disease, 
the dissemination of information as to the best 
method of removing these causes and spreading the 
knowledge of the laws of health and life, have 
resulted in doubling the average of human ex- 
istence. The truth is, the nobility of the medical 
profession has never been appreciated except by 
the well-informed few. 

^^6. Let beautiful flowers be everywhere and at 
all seasons on the mantel of the sick, on the window- 
sill of the rich, on the tea-table, the breakfast-table, 
the dinner-table ; the very sight of them enlivens, 
elevates, purifies. 

^^^, it is not uncommon for old people to fall 
down-stairs and become crippled for life, or fatally 
injured. Sir Charles Lyell died from an accident 
of this kind, as did also an eminent American 
bishop. Most of these mishaps take place in the 
darkness ; the rule should be at all times to first 
take hold of the banisters or railing with a firm 
grip, before a step is taken ; then, in making the 
first step, strike the heel against the edge of the step, 
or " riser," and let the foot fall perpendicularly ; 
this insures that it shall not fall on the edge of 
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the step; in addition, when nearing the bottom, 
push the foot out on the stair, to see if it comes to 
an edge ; if so, you are not down ; if not, you are 
on the level floor. It is better to begin these pre- 
cautions early in life, than by the neglect of them to 
break your invaluable neck. 

778. Rest, quiet, and warmth, are the idolatries 
of the old. 

779. The moral, mental, and physical character 
of a man is largely influenced by what he habitually 
eats and drinks. 

780. The condition of the mind notably affects 
the character of the bodily secretions ; cheeriness 
increases and improves ; depression decreases and 
degenerates. 

781. A light heart insures a good digestion. 

782. The slowest worker does the thing the best, 
and with the least labour at the end of a lifetime ; 
for his energies being husbanded last the longer, 
and he outlives the hasty folk. 

783. Work in time, and live healthily and long ; 
rest in eternity, and live for ever. 

784. If you want to live long and happy, be 
busy in that which is remunerative, useful, and 
good. 

785. The best sleeper is the "best man " for hard 
work, whether of head or hand. 

786. The man who spends his energies deliber- 
ately, has the most inexhaustible bank to draw 
upon, and will draw the longest. 

787. The unappreciated living often become the 
glorified dead, when, alas 1 the tardy honours can 
do them no good ; the loudest paeans never reach 
the ear of death ; in life, the faintest smile, the 
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lowest whisper, the shortest word of encouragement 
would have lighted and lifted up an almost break- 
ing heart when disappointed, and baffled, and 
weighed down by crushing burdens to the very 
borders of despair, without appreciation, without 
sympathy the world over, they worked wearily on. 
Such were Fulton, and Morse, and Goodyear, and 
Howe, whose fame is now world wide. 

788. Many think they are ridding the sick-room 
of noisome odours by introducing a stronger one, 
as the burning of sugar on red-hot coals, which 
really but adds to the impurity of the air; the 
only perfect, and the speediest remedy is, to open 
the windows and doors to create a draught which 
shall carry the bad air out of the house, and let it 
go skyward. 

789. The first dollar saved by a child is the first 
foundation-stone laid towards a successful life, 
financially, for the ambition grows upon him ; he 
spends the smaller sum that it may bring in the 
larger ; hence, he never bets, never associates with 
spendthrift companions, and only buys what will 
" show for itself." 

790. Observant farmers know that a cow will lose 
half the percentage of cream if she is milked soon 
after being beaten, or worried by the dogs, or in 
any other way kept in a state of unpleasant excite- 
ment. Even milk-maids have noticed that when 
they laugh and joke while milking, and are full of 
their fun generally, the animals give down their 
milk in larger quantities, and with richer cream. A 
mother was suddenly and greatly excited, but be- 
coming quieter, she nursed her child, which in a few 
moments fell into a fit. Let the generous husband 
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make a manly note of this, and act accordingly to- 
wards the wife of his bosom during all her nursing 
days ; treating her with the highest possible respect, 
tenderness, and courtesy. Be a lover once more ; 
say pleasant things ; do pleasant things ; arrange 
pleasant surroundings ; devise pleasant surprises, 
and so manage that there shall be always around 
her an atmosphere of peace and love and elevation. 
On reflection, if this were made perpetual, a very 
large percentage of happiness would be added to 
domestic life, and the children would be more 
certain to grow up healthy, hearty, and happy, re- 
fined in manners, manly in conduct, and irreproach- 
able in character. 

791. In a public speech at Manchester, the British 
Premier, Disraeli, said: ''Public attention should 
be concentrated on sanitary legislation ;" when, in 
addition to that, the individual shall consider it his 
duty and his study to keep well, the average of life 
will be largely increased, and the enjoyment of the 
people will be greatly enhanced. 

792. It would not be amiss to have a more 
general acquaintance with the use of barometers ; 
the lower they fall, the heavier and more impure is 
the atmosphere ; hence many diseases increase in 
gravity towards sun-down, when the atmosphere is 
heavier, not only by reason of its dampness, but by 
incidental impurities which the cooler air condenses 
on the surface. 

793. " Aim high " is a good motto for the young, 
but it is at least questionable whether it is well to 
be so often directing the attention of youth in public 
addresses to the possibility that any one of them 
may become a governor, an all-conquering general^ 



or president; of the United States, when it is impos- 
sible for more than one in a million to be seated in 
the chair of the great Washington. It would be 
wiser to direct attention to more moderate and 
pore certainly attainable objects, by less desperate 
and less frantic efforts, with the result that life would 
be less feverish, less frequently a disastrous failure, 
and more often a creditable success, and withal, of 
longer duration. 

794. A good heart, good nature, and good health, 
are the peerless three. 

795. Sedulously guard against getting into the, 
rut of one subject, of dwelling upon one idea, for 
several great scholars have become insane who have 
made the prophecies their study, and many a mind 
has been \yrecked in endeavouring to. devise per- 
petual motion. ..... 

796.. We build our hou3es with spacious ,<}cK)rs and 
wide windows ; but;wp slixit out the delicious air by. 
closing the doors, and excji^de the, cheering light 
and the, glorious sunshine by inner* shuttera pnd two 
or three layers of curtains. . 
. 797^ We would, be all Jiealthier.if our chambers 
contained npthing but; 3, cbair,? ^ tabiq,^ a, bed, and a 
strip pf wooll5ii.c?^;pet^at its* sidf^ for:.p\^rtains and, 
furniture gather dust and dampness, and Harbour, 
poisp^ous pmaiia^ions. . . .,; . .. . ,/ .. 

798. The out^'dpor sunshiii^e^ ogives ]Lfs. health,. not 
only, for, the pure, siir, W|?i bfeat;He,; but ;ttie,.^unJight. 
itself coq^ins J fgrti^m-.d .w,hj<;Jlji,. impart life 
and strength, "knd health to the blgpd 

799. There are very many who are quite indiffer- 
ent ?L3 ,^Q the fogcjitjpn pj the inner garments as long 
as the outside is unexceptionable. , , . 
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800. That family is saved whose father spends 
his evenings at home ,to entertain and amuse his 
wife and children. 

801. One of the best ways of cultivating self- 
respect and commanding the respect of others, is to 
dress with a faultless taste ; meaning thereby a 
scrupulous cleanliness and fittingness, even if in 
calico or homespun. 

802. People, like plants, grow pale and puny if 
the sun is shut out. Good health is the sunshine 
of the body ; a cheery disposition is the sunshine 
of the soul. 

803. Washington Alston, the distinguished artist, 
stepped abruptly from a door which he was about 
entering to attend a party, turned suddenly round 
and went home, because he remembered having a 
hole in one of his stockings. 

804. The young man who makes a gain by de- 
ception, will cheat and steal later on, when he is 
sure of not being found out. 

805. The married man who takes his hat and 
passes into the street with his cigar in his mouth 
after supper or late dinner, to be absent until bed- 
time, voluntarily sacrifices privileges and blessings 
which are among the greatest and most happifying 
in life. 

806. There is perhaps no quality which has a 
more pervading influence in giving colour to the 
whole character, than the strictest truthfulness, for 
it is the foundation-stone of honesty and an all- 
pervading integrity. 

807. There is doubtless a remedy for every 
disease in the rich stores of nature, which will be 
discovered in time. 
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808. There is perhaps not a plant that grows 
which does not have the power either to cure dis- 
ease, to nourish the system, to meet the tastes, or 
supply some want to man ; for the beneficence of 
the Omniscience is all-pervading. 

809. Disease is a blessing, for it is nature's effort 
to preserve the body, — her method of throwing 
poisons out of the system ; and whatever of dis- 
comfort there is in it, is to call a rational attention 
to it, and invite our co-operation with nature to 
promote the process of cure. 

810. He will be the most successful physician 
who first discovers what nature is attempting to do, 
and is most skilful in his devices for promptly and 
efficiently aiding her. 

811. The first gallon of sweet cider bought for 
family use is the first step taken towards making a 
drunken household ; for before the gallon is gone 
there is a looking for it, and another is purchased ; 
but every day it gets more and more sour, stronger, 
more and more alcoholic, and before one knows it 
it is felt to be a need ; soon hard cider is in daily 
use, and when the cider season is over a necessity 
is felt for a substitute ; then the way is steadily 
downwards to a drunkard's grave. 

8 1 2. The man who has a hobby which gives a 
pleasurable mental occupation in the leisure hours 
of harder work, not only has a spring of daily satis- 
faction, but by daily withdrawing from the pressing 
cares of business, he changes the current of his 
thoughts and prevents his whole existence from be- 
coming an automatic routine to dwarf his intellect, 
and wear out his body prematurely ; besides, 
mental pow^r is rfa'nM by the di^res>s»\c>T\.^ ^^tA \sn& 



thoughts are clearer and stronger for the work 
before him. 

813. Men may not make any remark about the 
dress of their wives, and may even affect to know 
nothing about it, yet they notice instantly the 
slightest deviation from taste or tidiness, and for a 
woman to appear at the breakfast table with the 
least appearance of negligence in her toilet is to 
court estrangement and disrespect. 

814. " Perspiration "refers the mind to that con- 
dition which exhibits drops of water on the skin, 
but there is an invisible, called " insensible " per- 
spiration, by which water is carried from the body 
in the shape of invisibly vapour ; the office of this 
perspiration is to keep the temperature of the system 
a|: one uniform standard in all latitudes and in all 
seasons of the year ; answering, however, another 
purpose, not . less essential, of carrying out of the 
body those waste and useless matters which, if per- 
mitted to remain in it even for a few hours, would 
poison the whole blood and destroy life in a day ; 
these vapours come out through the pores of the 
skin, so small that half a pea would cover a million 
of them ; cold closes these pores, which is called, 
""^checking perspiration ; "hence the danger of damp 
clothing, damp rooms, or exposure to raw, cold winds. 

815. The essence of all disease is the want of 
some element, to be supplied to the system or to be 
eliminated from it 

816. "Cold water cure" is not an appropriate 
phrase, for warm watqr is ntiore widely applicable 
for the remova,l of pain and sickness than cold. 

* 817. it is damp air which kills, not the cold air 
^ifff stijl. ajtippspjiere even of zero. 
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8 1 8. Scientific investigation is constantly adding 
to the stores of remedies for the cure of disease. 
At the same time the steadily increasing average 
of human life from twenty to forty years within the 
last three centuries, is more the result of an in- 
creasing knowledge of the causes of sickness, and 
the methods of counteracting them. 

819. Ventilation is a good thing, yet many persons 
are ventilation mad. 

820. To enter a public vehicle when heated by a 
previous walk, and to open a window because the 
air feels close, is to invite death. 

821. It is less dangerous to faint in an impure 
warm air, than to risk an attack of inflammation of 
the lungs by a draught of cold pure air. 

822. More sudden deaths in winter, especially 
among the old, result from pneumonia or inflam- 
mation of the lungs, than from almost any other 
malady, usually proving fatal within a week, and 
even in recoveries leaving effects of very great 
liability to all lung affections for the remainder of 
life. The cause of this dangerous disease in almost 
every case is chilliness, from whatever means, but 
most from exposure to raw, damp air and cold 
winds ; emerging from heated rooms into the colder 
out-door air without the precaution of bundling up, 
keeping the mouth closed, and moving briskly for 
the first few moments so as to keep the blood in 
active circulation, and thus prevent chilliness. 

823. Whatever causes a chill, can cause inflam- 
mation of the lungs, which never comes on without 
a chill. 

824. The structure of the lungs is exceedingly 
delicate, and they are very sensitive to cold* THsk^ 
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are composed of six hundred millions of air cells or 
bladders, which if cut open and spread on a wall 
would cover six feet square, and being at a tem- 
perature of ninety-eight degrees all the time, it is 
no wonder that a sudden exposure of so large a 
surface to an out-door dampness when it is "freezing 
cold" at thirty-two degrees, has such an injurious 
effect on the health ; try a piece of ice, even three 
inches square, on the less delicate skin and notice 
the shock to the system. 

825. A damp wind, with the thermometer at 
forty, is more injurious to the health than a still, dry 
air below zero, because it carries the heat away 
from the body with greater rapidity. 

826. The scrapings of the walls of dwellings, 
especially of sleeping rooms, are sold at a premium 
in some eastern countries and used as valuable 
fertilizers. This is because the odours and gases 
condense upon the walls and harden, and these 
accretions, going on for years, form a concentrated 
material which greatly enriches the soil. 

827. However warm the weather may be in the 
early spring, it is never safe to lay aside a single 
article of winter clothing; for however warm at 
noon, the air of sunrise and sunset is always raw, 
damp, and sepulchral. 

828. Under ordinary circumstances the kidneys 
send out of the body two ounces of water every hour, 
and the skin, by perspiration, one ounce, averaging 
about four pints of fluid every twenty-four hours. 

829. The skin and the kidneys supplement each 
other — work into each other's hands ; if the pores 
of the skin are closed by the application of cold in 
any way, less water is discharged in thstt direction 
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and more by the kidneys ; Jf the pores are made to 
open more widely by warmth or exercise, the water 
comes out so freely that we can see it, and we call 
it " sweat ; " then the kidneys throw off less ; hence, 
in summer there is less urination than in winter, and 
it is more highly coloured, because more condensed, 
the more watery particles having been evaporated ; 
so, also, in fevers. In winter, the urine is clearer, 
more limpid, more free, more frequently passed, 
because less water goes out of the skin. 

830. In the course of years it is found that certain 
wards in hospitals for particular diseases become 
so infected, that persons who are put in rooms fault- 
lessly clean are pretty sure to die. These facts should 
suggest that public buildings, especially churches, 
should have all the doors and windows opened as 
soon as the people have left the building, so that all 
impure matter may escape. If allowed to condense 
they are rewarmed at the next meeting. 

831. From November to May, bed-chambers 
should be aired at noon only, certainly not later in 
the day. 

832. Novel reading is the alcohol of the brain, 
and can, at times, be indulged in safely and to 
advantage in adult life, for there are occasions of 
depression in all, of discouragement; times when 
the mind is racked with apprehension, with per- 
plexity, when no amount of thought or planning 
can avail, as on Sundays, or on shipboard, or after 
coming home from the business of the day ; under 
such circumstances, to plunge into a diverting or an 
exciting novel brings into activity altogether dif- 
ferent departments of the brain, draws the excess of 
blood away from those which have been so exercised 
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as to have lost their natural balance and have be- 
come exhausted ; by this diversion, they are rested, 
recuperated, gather their old power, and then can 
go back and work upon the old subject with the old 
time energy and effect. 

833. Milk and water people, the smirky folk ; 
those agreeable stupidities who assent to everything 
you do or say, who never did or could do anything 
but smile and nod to every assertion, of what ac- 
count are they ? They have no cream or kernel ini 
them — nothing substantial. 

834. The chilly evenings of autumn often excite 
into disease the malarial influences with which the 
system was impregnated at the seaside, the springs, 
and farmhouses ; hence, persons often get sick soon 
after coming home from their summer excursions, 
who would not, if they had remained at home, or if 
they had kindled fires in the house earlier. 

835. The beer drinker has a worse appetite, loses 
his sight eiarlier, has less power of recovering from 
bodily injuries, and dies earlier than he who drinks 
nothing stronger than water, tea, and coffee. 

836. Several forms of gouty pains, the suffering 
from concretions about the toe and finger joints, and 
rheumatic agonies, are often promptly and gratefully 
relieved, as well as very many other pains, thus : 
rinse woollen flannels in water as hot as can be borne, 
wring out, fold up in four or five thicknesses and 
lay on the suffering spot ; as soon as possible cover 
over with a dry folded flannel larger than the damp 
one, cover all with a piece of oiled silk to keep in 
the steam and preserve the heat as long as possible ; 
renew every five or ten minutes, according to the 
intensity of the pain. There should be two or three 
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sets of flannels, so as to have a hot one on the 
painful spot all the time, without a moment's inter- 
mission. 

837. If a man is tired, worn out at night, his 
whole body is weak, eveiy muscle of it ; the stomach, 
which is a combination of muscles, has its share of 
the debihty ; the entire man yearns for rest ; to 
require him to begin another day's work at once 
would be an absurdity ; and yet many do not hesi- 
tate to eat a hearty supper when greatly wearied, 
and then lie down to sleep, while the stomach, 
before it can possibly rest, must work five hours 
incessantly, in order to digest the supper and pass 
it out of itself. If it did not thus work,. the man 
would die, before the morning, with convulsions or 
cramp colic. 

838. The best time to bathe is in the morning on 
rising, for the vigorous ; for all others, about three 
hours after breakfast 

839. The first step towards making a man of 
your son, is to train him to earn what he spends ; 
the next best step is to teach him how to save his 
earnings. 

840. There is a latent feeling in almost every 
man's mind, that those who have lived before us 
knew a great deal less than we do ; this is espe- 
cially the case with the young in their teens. 
Said a youth on a visit to the old farmhouse 
during vacation, "Father, do you know there are 
three birds on the dish } " " No, my son. How do 
you make that out ? " Pointing to them, " That is 
one, and that is two, and everybody knows that one 
and two make three." "Waiter," said Jthe old man, 
"take this bird to your mistress, and bring the 
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other to me, my son can have the third one.** 
Making glass was long supposed to be a modern 
discovery, but it has been found in the excavations 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii, where it has lain 
buried for two thousand years. The calculations 
of the ancient Egyptians in reference to the times 
of the planets were as accurate as ours. To this 
very day we send to the land of Tubal Cain, to 
Damascus, for steel to make the main springs for 
our finest chronometers, and the oil and wine for the 
sick of three thousand years ago have never been 
improved upon as medicinal agents in various 
ailments. 

841. Of two persons taking exercise for the 
health, one walking five miles to a post and then 
walking back again, another receiving an encou- 
raging remuneration for the same, the latter would 
derive many-fold more benefit. 

842. Sometimes the very men who during their 
earthly pilgrimage were working out the greater 
problems of the ages, were bedaubed by the scur- 
rility of their cotemporaries, and thought fanatical 
if not insane, but their biographies after death have 
made them out the world*s benefactors. 

843. A man can speak more efficiently when he 
is full of his subject than when he is full of himself. 

844. Dyspepsia is almost always caused by 
eating between meals. 

845. It is a bad practice to get into the habit of 
having the feet resting on something artificially 
warmed ; it weakens the circulation, and nature 
seems to look for it more and more ; true natural 
warmth always comes from within. 

846. It is said that the tiniest quantity of musk 
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will fill the room with its odour for many months ; 
and so the impression which a lovely character 
leaves on the mind and memory lasts for a life- 
time, but "the memory of the wicked shall rot." 

847. It is not one of the least beneficences of 
our Creator that the cloudy days of youth are lost 
in its gladsome sunshine, so that when we look 
back upon it, the whole mind is filled with pleasant 
memories. 

848. When writing to the old folks at home, fill 
your sheet to the bottom line on every side. Tell 
about little things, just as you would if you were 
to pay them a visit ; tell all the news which has 
reference to yourself or your family, of your plans 
and purposes, and the pleasant things your children 
say about them. Do not spare expressions of 
gratitude for all their care of you when you were 
growing up. Every now and then contrive to send 
them some little token of remembrance, and if pos- 
sible, by some of your neighbours rather than by 
post or express ; this will give them opportunities 
of hearing of you, making inquiries, and of learning 
the favourable opinions of you in the community. 
It is particularly gratifying to a parent's heart to 
know you are well thought of, aad that you are 
doing well and growing up in influence. Things 
like these will be delicious food to feed upon, and 
will give them many a happy hour in thinking and 
talking about them to one another, when life 
outside has lost its glitter, and hopes have faded, 
and the friends of their youth are dead or gone 
away. 

849. A physician once advised a poor patient 
to "take a walk on an empty stomach;" "On 
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whose stomach ? " feebly inquired the invalid. No 
one ought to exercise while very hungry, because 
hunger and debility are inseparably connected, and 
if on a full stomach still greater injury results to 
man and beast ; both brute and bird rest or doze 
after a full meal. 

850. Said my father one day to his overseer, an 
honest, hard-working Dutchman, "Well, Uncle 
Henry, when you speak to a man on the road and 
he does not answer back, what do you do V " Oh, 
I zhust goes along, and tinks about somepin else." 
That is a true philosophy, and perhaps these are 
the only words of all the millions those men spoke 
in a lifetime of threescore years and ten which 
were ever put in print. How little did they imagine 
that their casual remarks would provoke a pleasant 
smile on many a face long after they were dead and 
gone. 

85 1. Visit your parents. Never allow weather or 
want of time or considerations of expense or con- 
venience to prevent it, short and often if in the same 
town, or if at a distance, make it a point now and 
then to go back to the old home, and talk about 
old times, and tell them how you are doing. They 
are old now, and are very much alone. There are 
no young people about the house to attract others, 
and most of those of their own age have passed 
away ; they need some break in the loneliness of 
their homes, every visit of a child is pure happiness, 
and when the message comes, " They are dead," 
your first regret will be that you had not done 
more to make them happy, and to smooth their 
pathway to their last resting-place. 

852. To observant people, the dress sets off the 



character quite as much as the body ; it should fit 
the character as well as the person. 

853. An unintentional deception is not a He. 

854. Whatever is intended to deceive is a false- 
hood — a lie. 

855. It does not require a word to make a lie, it 
is the intention which constitutes the meanness of 
the crime. " What are you doing, my child T' " I 
am trying, grandma, to steal papa's hat out of the 
room without th^ gentleman seeing it; papa 'wants 
him to think hq is but." The parent, in this case, 
was the liar, and he was training his son in his 
footsteps. 

856. That dress is most perfect which is adapted 
to the season, tljie calling, the age and condition of 
the wearer. 

857. A judicious applica|:ion of cold or warm 
water will alleviate, arrest, or cu^e mpre of pain or 
sickness than any score of medicines ever known. 

858. Cottle, Coleridge, . ^nd Wordsworth took a 
drive; the first unharnessed the hors^ from the 
vehicle after great difficulty, but neither he nor the 
ppet could get the collar from the neck. The ever- 
lasting talker was called;, fhe, declared it was a 
*" downright impossibility," and that the horse's 
head must have grown since the collar was put on. 
*' La, master !". s^id t|ie majd,^ "tqrn the collar up- 
side down," . liewton's mind wasi^ajid to .have been 
disturbed, by ^ large hole having been cut in the 
door to let the. cat in^ anfi not .^ small one ifor the 
kitten ; so litj:|e 4q great mincjs,. sometimes, interest 
themselves in, the small affa,irs of life, and yet it is 
the little things whiph flaost., annoy or most add to 
its pleasures! 
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859. As it IS the warmth generated from within 
us whu:h makes us comfortable, so it is from what 
is within that we are made happy, not from that 
without. 

860. A cool head, warm feet, and daily defeca- 
tion are the great safeguards against sickness, and 
there is no health without them. 

861. No snow-flake ever reaches the surface of 
the earth without gathering some tarnish from the 
air through which it has fallen ; so the purest cha- 
racters are soiled in their contact with the world. 

862. Spring fevers and other spring diseases do 
not result from impurities accumulated during the 
winter, but from too hearty eating, from the use of 
tonics, from too early changes in clothing, and a 
premature putting out of fires. 

863. Any one is liable to be placed under cir- 
cumstances in which a pin or a string may be 
worth dollars ; or the knowledge of an exact 
weight or measure may be an exceeding gratifica- 
tion ; thus, four copper cents, side by side, measure 
three inches ; a five cent silver piece is the exact 
size of a three dollar gold coin, and laid side by 
side fifty of them make a French meter or 39 1-3 
inches, while the weight of three coins is just half 
an ounce, a single letter rate ; a silver dime weighs 
21-2 grammes, a silver half dollar 12 1-2, the two 
15 grammes, and 453 1-2 grammes make one 
pound; fifteen grains are about one gramme, or 
half an ounce ; a knot is i 1-7 miles. 

864. One of the cheapest and most efficient 
chest protectors, when unexpectedly exposed to 
cold, raw winds, is a folded newspaper inside the 
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865. That man who has resources within him- 
self to entertain, amuse, or otherwise agreeably 
occupy his mind, is happier and richer than a 
Croesus who is miserable without company. 

866. The height of a tree or house is ascertained 
by sun or moonshine thus : measure your own 
shadow, then the shadow of the object, and, know- 
ing your own height in inches, divide the object 
shadow by yours, multiply by your inches and 
divide by twelve, which gives the feet. 

^6y, "What is 'false witness,' my daughter?" 
"It*s when nobody did anything and somebody 
went and told it." This is slander, which often 
wrenches the heart with agony and sometimes kills. 

868. A far greater courage* is it to silently en- 
dure a groundless defamation, than to march up to 
the cannon's mouth. 

869. It is many times better and easier to live 
down a slander than fo contradict or demand an 
investigation, for that means its communication to 
a still larger number. 

870. There is not food enough in London at any 
time to feed its four millions of population but a 
few days. If an enemy were to land and cut its 
northern and western railroad, it would be starved 
into submission in less than a fortnight. Such are 
the dependences of all human things. 

871. A sense of the ridiculous, coming unex- 
pectedly, is sometimes equal to a medicine, by the 
stimulating influences of a hearty laugh. " Go 
away from the stove, my child, the weather is not 
cold." " Fm not heating the weather, father, only 
my hands.". 

872. Educate yonr children from the a^e q.^ ^ v\" 



years, orev^n earlier, to eat plain, . naurisbing food, 
instead of pies, pastries, and puddings.; and to eat 
at the regular meals and at no other time, instead 
of nibbling at everything their eyes fall upon ; not 
that the articles named are unhealthy when well 
made, but the habit of eating them may not be 
easily broken up, and because there are so many 
circumstances into which we may be thrown 
wherein it may be impossible to procure them, 
and the want of them may cause considerable in- 
convenience and discomfort, not only to ourselves 
but to others. 

873. Man is an adaptable animal, intended to 
live, and thrive, and flourish in all latitudes and 
ih all climes, and to be surrounded with a great 
variety of changing circumstances, and he can liye. 
healthfully arid long under the equator or at th'^ 
poles, if he will .oi:ily . conduct himself in wisQ ac-' 
cordarice with his surroundings! 
■ 874. Appetite is a seeking for, a taking to ; and 
whatever healthfully 'nourishes, and healthfully^ 
satisfies the thirst, that is good to eat and good to' 
(irink, for He that has made us has "given us all 
things richly to enjoy." 

875. If food is taken into the stomach in pea.T 
sized pieces, it is reasonably well digested .if not 
cheWed a;t alt, but much mo|*e so if leisurely chewec^ 

%y6. Corpulency is a disease arising frorii the 
circumstance that certain portions of nutfimeiit* rcr 
ceived into the system have not been appropriated 
to its noLirishment, hence are stored, up a^ if for 
future use, and to that extent impedes locomotion, 
shoitens the breath, incapacitates for exercise, and. 
hastens tlic close of Hfe always. 
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877. The liver, weighing about four pounds, and 
situated at the lower edge of the ribs on the right 
side, is the great wheel of life's machine ; it regulates 
the whole mechanism of man ; when it " acts," that 
is, works well, then every other wheel, gland, and 
factory in the system works well, and there is 
general good health ; if it does not work well, which 
means its becoming torpid, the whole system begins 
to get out of order, the head aches, there is a bad 
taste in the mouth of mornings, food does not taste 
good, there is a poor appetite, the feet are cold, the 
bowels constipated, the whole body is chilly, and 
the least thing in the world gives a cold, while there 
is a miserable feeling all over. Some, but not all 
of these symptoms are present when the liver is 
torpid ; to say nothing of the mental condition, 
which is fretful, peevish, complaining, and depressed. 
The remedy for this state of affairs is daily riding 
on a trotting horse, or steady exercise or work in 
the open air for several hours every day, to the 
extent of causing gentle perspiration. 

878. Biliousness is the result of the bile not 
being withdrawn from the blood by the healthful 
action of the liver. The effect is that the skin or 
eyes get a yellow tinge, which is the colour of the 
bile, or there is loss of appetite, low spirits, and 
other discomforts. This bile is composed mainly 
of those portions of the body, which, having sub- 
served their purpose, have now become waste 
material to be removed from the system, being no 
further needed. This bile is passed out of the liver 
into the alimentary canal just below the stomach, 
giving the dejections the familiar yellow colour, and 
causing that daily action of the bowels, withQVkt 
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which there can be no good health for forty-eight 
hours. In this is seen the wonderful wisdom and 
economy of the great Maker of our frames. This 
very waste matter, called bile, in its way out of the 
system, is made to promote that peculiar motion 
of the intestines which prevents constipation, which 
may be generally obviated by steady ..exercise or 
labour in the open air, or by the free use of fruits 
and berries, in conjunction with cQ^se bread, 
wheaten gruels, or oatmeal porridge. 

879. Indiscriminate daily cold water bathing is 
the fanaticism of ignorance. 

880. No one, sick or well, young or old^ should 
be waked up out of a sound sleep — it is an outrage 
against nature — unless the house is on fire. 

881. The most famous authors have never. been 
able to write more than four or five hours every 
day. 

882. All living things are blessings in their places, 
have indispensable uses, and what the uses are, we 
are gradually finding out. The common house fly 
is considered a pest, and it has been noticed that 
they are most numerous where there is most sick* 
ness and most filth ; then it follows that where 
there are most flies, there are the most elements of 
disease. The fly is constantly sliding its legs over 
its wings and body, and bringing them to its mouth, 
gathering its food in the shape of innumerable in- 
sects,- which pounce upon it from the air and bite 
it ; thus the fly is made to work, to earn its living. 
These minute insects are taken in to the lungs at 
each breath, and poison the blood. The fly, then, 
is a valuable scavenger, making the air more fit to 
breathe every instant. The fly and the worm feed 
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the bird, which eats its weight of worms in a day, 
and the bird feeds man, who is destined to im- 
mortahty ; and thus it is that all created things 
have their uses : the fly fattens on the microscopic 
insect which poisons the air ; the tiniest birds feed 
upon the fly which had consumed the insect, and 
man feeds upon the bird ; the fly purifies the air we 
breathe and the bird feeds upon the worms which 
destroy the crops which are to give us bread. 

883. Never war against the instincts of unresist- 
ing childhood, — it is a barbarism. 

884. To eat wisely, we must adapt our food to 
our age, to the various occupations and callings of 
life, and to the temperaments of the system. 

885. Never go to bed at night until everything 
is put to rights, and the clothing on a chair near 
the bedside, so that in case of alarm or hurry it 
may be found mechanically and nothing overturned. 
For want of this a man was waked up suddenly, 
and stooping down to find something, his eye was 
scooped out by coming in contact with the sharp 
point in the back of a chair. It is said that White- 
field could not compose himself to sleep until 
his riding-whip and gloves were in their accustomed 
place. 

886. What cures a man of one ailment may kill 
another sufiering from the same disease, owing to 
the difference in stage, duration, and aggravation, 
and the strength of the. constitution ; and yet there 
are multitudes who unhesitatingly and blindly take 
a medicine because it seemed to have cured a 
disease in another person. 

887. " Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a 
farm ;" and if, in his affection, he were to place a 

^ 7. 
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beautiful cottage on each, and fence and stock it, 
there would, in all probability, be quite as great a 
difference in the condition of individuals at the end 
of fifty years as now ; and perhaps a greater, for it 
is the men who have been compelled to industries 
who have brought the world to its present high 
civilization, for man is naturally a lazy animal, and 
only works from compulsion. 

888. Alcoholic drinks have no power to prevent 
any disease, but they have the power to cause many. 

889. As to children, persuade rather than punish ; 
convince rather than correct ; bear rather than beat, 
and never take advantage of their unresisting help- 
lessness, " For of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

890. The constitution, like a new garment, lasts 
the longer by being taken good care of. 

891. Seven thousand persons died last year, in 
Philadelphia, from avoidable diseases, and as each 
death involves an average of twenty-eight days* 
sickness, there was a clear loss of five hundred and 
sixty years of labour of one man unnecessarily. 

892. Counting five fingers on one hand, may aid 
in enumerating as many practical items of prime 
importance in reference to the preservation of the 
health : ii Eat regularly. 2. Keep the feet warm. 
3. Get the utmost amount of sleep. 4. Have one 
daily action of the bowels. 5. Spend one or two 
hours out of every twenty-four in cheery out-door 
activities. 

893. Night is the time for rest of body and brain, 
both for the student and labourer ; and they who 
sleep most and best will have " the most to show 
for it " at the ** counting up " of life's work. 

894. In connection with the transactions of men, 
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debt has engendered more bitterness, ruptured 
more friendships, ruined more estates, blasted more 
reputations, and planted thorns in more human 
pillows, than all other causes of human sorrow 
combined. 

895. Each death involves an average of twenty- 
eight days of sickness; that is, for every person 
dying twenty-eight persons are sick one day. 

896. In doing things, sometimes, we feel con- » 
scious of running a risk of injury, knowing in fact 
that harm has been suffered heretofore in that very- 
way ; but then there is a kind of hopefulness comes 
over us that somehow or other we shall escape this 
time, and thus we recklessly imperil health, comfort, 
and happiness on a *' may be it won't hurt us this 
time," and yet it oftener does hurt. We do suffer 
and sometimes die from a deliberate imprudence, 
acting against our own better judgment. One of 
our richest bankers, who had expended a million of 
money on his country seat, started, after a late 
dinner, to walk for exercise from his Fifth Avenue 
mansion to the opera ; very unexpectedly there was 
a slight shower, so slight that he thought it would 
not dampen his clothing hurtfully ; he sat out the 
music, returned home, had a chill, and died of 
inflammation of the lungs — pneumonia — in four 
days. 

897. Our first care in life should be to lay up 
money to meet our own wants without a peradven- 
ture, this insures a manly independence ; the next 
should be the higher and nobler aim to work on 
and apply a portion of our surplus towards helping 
others to help themselves and for the care of the 
disabled, the sick, and the unfortunate. 
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898. Yielding to self-indulgence corrupts both 
manners and morals. 

898* Stammering is much like the tremor of a 
locomotive at rest, while the fires are fiercely burn- 
ing ; it fairly shivers for need of the outlet of the 
steam. The stammerer is so full of nervous energy 
and the efforts to put it forth at the end of the 
tongue, that this energy crowds the conducting 
capacity of the nerves, and they cannot work ; all 
that has to be done to rectify the malady com- 
pletely in one minute's time is to make an outlet 
to the nerve steam in more directions than one. No 
man stammers in singing, because part of the atten- 
tion is directed toward the music and part to the 
words and their meaning, and to the notes. A man 
who commits a speech to memory never stutters in 
its delivery, because part of the nervous force is 
directed to remembering the words. A man who 
counts or speaks by beating time, or will tap any- 
thing with his finger at each syllable, has no impe- 
diment in his speech. So all that the worst stam- 
merer has to do is to study and practise deliberation 
in utterance. 

899. The brain is clearest for study in the morn- 
ing ; but they will study the longest and best and 
with the least fatigue who take a very light breakfast 
before commencing their brain work. 

900. Legitimate money-making by any congenial 
employment which is encouragingly remunerative 
is a most efficient medicine : it enlivens the spirits, 
invigorates the circulation, and wakes up the whole 
man to a new energy, adding a lease to life of at 
least ten per cent. 

goi. The tiny bacteriae, a thousand millions of 
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which would not make a bulk equal to a grain of 
sand, produce yeast if put into an alcoholic ferment, 
but if introduced into vinegar, grow into elongated 
forms and develope into the mushroom and other 
shapes, each form causing a particular disease : the 
spiral associated with relapsing fever ; the dumb-bell 
with putrefactive maladies and malignant pustules ; 
the united-headed or chain-shaped ever present in 
carbuncle, cholera, diarrhoea, and the like. So the 
human character and constitution are shaped by 
the surroundings of young life ; if these are a pure 
atmosphere and a busy life, there will follow health, 
vigour, and success ; but if the child be enveloped 
in filth, with the belongings of idle and vicious 
associates, he grows up into a deformity, moral, 
mental, and physical. 

902. We may be sure that nothing was created 
in vain. Scarce a day passes that human research 
does not develope uses for things which were never 
before dreamed of. Boracic acid thrown over grass 
destroys it promptly and permanently, and kills, 
instantly, millions of microscopic animalcules. One 
part of a ten per cent, solution of it will keep eight 
times as much milk sweet for a week ; lint steeped 
in a hot, saturated solution of it prevents putrefac- 
tive discharges in sores, wounds, and amputations. 
Everywhere around us do we find that many things 
can be adapted to many uses, and all for man's 
benefit, by the beneficence of the Omnipotent One. 

903. Once get a child to save money from 
principle, for legitimate purposes, and he is safe 
for all time, for you thereby teach him the lesson 
of economy and self-denial, which are at the 
foundation of success and fortune. 
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904. It would do the living world more good to 
give the dead an honest kick for their misdeeds 
than to pass them over in silence. On the other 
hand, the praising of the living while they are 
struggling for the accomplishment of great ends 
would many a time be an inspiration to them, and 
would bear them onward with redoubled speed to 
triumphant success. 

905. To give a child or any one else more for 
doing a thing than it is fairly worth, is to offer a 
premium for habits of extortion, extravagance, and 
ultimate beggary. 

906. It is enough to give a man forty fits to 
attend an examination at a public school, there is 
such a melancholy sternness in the manner of 
proposing the simplest questions. " Who made the 
world in seven days V asked a teacher with grim 
death marked on every lineament, and a poor little 
girl blubbered out, " I did, sir ; but I wont do it 
any more." 

907. One of the most pressing wants of the 
American people is family amusement, family 
enjoyment, family pastimes, as a means of making 
home more inviting than the opera, the club-house, 
and the street, to wife, husband, and children. 

908. The quick step and cheerful tone of the 
physician who has the confidence of his patient 
does more good than his medicines in many cases. 

909. The unspeakable sadness of the consump- 
tive's face often kills him before his time. 

910. Seldom a day passes that we do not hear 
of some man who has committed suicide on account 
of pecuniary reverses, and by so doing a wife and 
children are left, in all their helplessness, to bear 
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burdens which the head of the family could not 
any longer live under. Whatever may be life's 
calamities, never give up ; have the moral courage 
still to do and dare. **Rich at forty or never," 
is silly in its absurdity. The martyred Lincoln 
failed at everything, and never had a home of his 
own, and that a very humble wooden structure, 
until he was past forty; the greatest soldier of 
the age had met with disaster at every turn in life, 
and at forty hauled wood to town at forty dollars 
a month, and to-day a world does him honour. 
One night a man was hooted down in the British 
Parliament for the impertinent absurdity of his 
attempting to address them, and to-day he is 
England's prime minister, as honoured as he is 
capable. Let the struggling, then, hope on, for, 
as Bulwer has said, there awaits " a profound and 
excellent satisfaction for the man who can look 
back on past struggles, and feel that he has not 
lived in vain," and has succeeded at last. 

911. Cheerfulness is not an American character- 
istic ; a sad thoughtfulness in the expression of the 
countenance is almost universal. 

912. There are some persons who are kind and 
forbearing, who are light and cheerful and good- 
natured in a state of poverty which leans on the 
toil of to-day for to-night's supper and the morn- 
ing's breakfast ; they would exhibit the same 
qualities, whether living in a palace or sitting 
upon a throne. 

913. No case is remembered where persons have 
returned to life, after they .were believed to have 
been dead, that the testimony has not been given 
to the effect that in the very act of departure 
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the last-remembered sensations were not merely- 
pleasurable but exquisite. A titled lady exclaimed, 
"Why did you bring me back to earth." A 
drowned man passed away with strains of the 
most delightful music striking upon his ears. The 
man cut down from the gallows had a vision of 
entering Paradise, surrounded with all its glories. 
And now a lady, struck dead by lightning, as was 
supposed, says, " I feel quite sure that death from 
lightning must be absolutely painless, for I had 
a feeling of gently dying away into darkness." 
Surely we do ourselves a great wrong, and the 
Merciful One who made death, also, to cherish 
the idea that it is " dreadful," — for a correct and 
substantiated physiology has demonstrated that 
in the hour and article of death from disease, for 
several minutes and sometimes for hours before 
departure, the feeling of pain is an absolute impos- 
sibility ; there may be an appearance of it, but it is 
a manifest, unfelt muscular disturbance. 

health's three essentials. 

914. All who are now in health can keep well, 
and three out of four of those suffering from the 
common transient ailments of life can be perfectly 
cured by giving a steady, judicious attention to 
the three following rules : Rule first Never eat 
between meals, nor take anything for supper but a 
single piece of cold bread and butter, and a glass 
of water, or one cup of any kind of hot drink. 
Rule second. Secure one regular, free, and full daily 
action of the bowels every morning after breakfast, 
by the use of your ordinary food. To this end, do 
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not leave your home until there is an inclination 
to stool, then, as you value a long and healthful 
life, do not defer the call for anything short of a 
fire or a fit ; rather cherish the inclination. If it 
does not come within half an hour of the regular 
time, solicit nature. If unsuccessful, do not eat 
anything until next morning unless a passage is 
secured. Meanwhile, drink as much cold water, 
or hot tea, as you desire, and keep exercising 
(tenfold better if in the open air), to the extent of 
sustaining a scarcely perceptible perspiration for 
the greater part of the day, for if food is steadily 
passed into the mouth, and there is no correspond- 
ing outgo, harm is inevitable. If, during the second 
day, the bowels do not move, live exclusively on 
oatmeal porridge and grapes or baked apples, until 
they do move. Rule third. Cool off very slowly 
after all forms of exercise ; the neglect of this 
lights up the fires of most of the diseases which 
afflict humanity. Cool off slowly by putting on 
more clothing than while exercising, instead of 
laying aside some, even a hat or a bonnet ; go to a 
closed room rather than sit or stand out of doors ; 
sit by a good fire rather than an open window; 
or keep in motion, so as to allow the perspiration 
or any extra warmth to disappear very gradually 
indeed. If a fourth rule were added, it should be 
to keep one end of the body — the feet — always 
dry and warm, and the other — the head — cool 
and clean, by spending two minutes in midwinter, 
more in midsummer, in washing, with ordinary 
cold water, the scalp, if the hair is short, the ears, 
neck, throat, arm-pits, upper part of chest and 
arms ; rub dry briskly, dress quickly, and go to 
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breakfast. These same obsei*vances will incalcu- 
lably mitigate every disease to which man is sub- 
ject ; will moderate every pain and will soothe 
every sigh ; and a pity is it beyond expression 
that every person does not know and habitually 
practise them. 

915. The Duke of Wellington never dressed of a 
morning without putting his head out of the 
window to determine the temperature and the 
wind, and dressed accordingly. 

916. Twenty-five men out of every hundred 
thousand in the United States commit suicide ; but 
only three women, — showing that the latter bear 
trouble more heroically than does the sterner sex. 

917. Labour, sufficiently remunerative to afford 
some daily leisure for reading and study, and for 
acquiring a practical knowledge of the laws of our 
being, with temperance and thrift, is the great 
means of adding to human health and life ; but the 
more important ingredient, happiness, is only to be 
found in obeying, loving, and serving Him "who 
giveth us all things richly to enjoy." 

918. There is no sorrow so crushing, so over- 
whelming, so utterly irremediable, as that for the 
dear dead wife, — the wife of your first love, of your 
buoyant, hopeful youth, with all its new experiences, 
its sweet revelations, its early struggles, its mutual 
aims, its hopes, its labours, and its fruitions. For 
long years together you worked side by side, hand 
in hand. She shared your troubles and kissed 
away half their severity. She doubled your glad- 
ness by the pleasure it gave her to see you happy. 
And when in the lapse of time you had arrived at 
a position which enabled you to take life easy, and 
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enjoy it as you had never done before, a heavenly 
hand takes her from your side and transports her 
into the paradise of God, where you may not follow 
her now. You want to tell her how sweetly she 
died. How her friends gathered around her funeral 
bier, and in their affection strewed white flowers 
upon her bosom ; how lovingly and long they gazed 
on the dear familiar face, so beautifully calm in 
death, a heavenly sweetness so pervading every 
lineament as to give to it an angel seeming. You 
want to tell her, too, how the last, long, fond kiss 
almost broke your heart, and how you wanted to 
die when they covered her face from your sight 
for ever. And then as the weary weaks pass on 
how busy memory brings up the forgotten past with 
its long array of loving acts, of spontaneous tender- 
ness, of self-abnegations, of sleepless vigilance, of 
instinctive solicitude ; how you would give your 
life away for one short interview. But it cannot 
be. She is an angel now, and in her heavenly 
purity waits in patient affection for the time when 
it shall be the Masters will to bring you to His feet, 
and make of you an angel too. 

919. Beautifully has it been said of "The Dead 
Wife:" "In comparison with that loss, all other 
bereavements are trifles. The wife ! She who fills 
so large a space in the domestic heaven, she who is 
so busy, so unweary ; bitter, bitter is the tear which 
falls on her clay. You stand beside her grave and 
think of the past, an amber coloured pathway, 
where the sun shone upon beautiful flowers, or the 
stars hung glittering in the sky. No thorns are 
remembered above that sweet clay save those which 
your own hand may have unwittingly planted. 
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Her noble, tender heart lies open to your inmost 
sight You think of her as all gentleness, goodness^ 
and purity. But she is dead. The dear head 
which so often laid upon your bosom now rests on 
a pillow of clay. The soft hands which ministered 
so entirely to your every want are folded, white 
and cold, beneath the gloomy portals. The heart, 
whose every beat measured an eternity of love, lies 
still under your very feet. There is no white arm 
over your shoulder now. No speaking face to look 
up into the eye of love. No smile to greet you 
at the nightfall ; and the clock ticks and strikes 
and ticks again ; it was sweet music when she 
could hear it; and you sat at her side ; but many a 
tale it tells now of joys departed, and beautiful 
words and deeds now registered above. You feel 
assured that she is in a happier world, and like to 
imagine that with an angel presence she is often at 
your side. Cherish these emotions. Let her holy 
presence be as a charm to keep you from evil. 
Never forget what she has been to you, and be 
tender of her memory." 

920. The great aim of the mass of mankind is to 
get money enough ahead to make them "com- 
fortable." But money can never purchase comfort, 
only the means of it. 

921. The one talent for an habitual disposition 
to look on the bright side of things is worth ten 
thousand dollars. That old darkey was not less a 
philosopher than Socrates who exclaimed, with his 
whole countenance lighted up with a broad grin, 
" ril live in hopes, if I die in despair !" 

922. No one ought to feel certain of having been 
cured of anything until some time has elapsed to 
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enable him to ascertain whether the ailment has 
only been transferred to some more dangerous part. 

923. A man may be' " comfortable " without a 
dollar, only if he has the right disposition, that is, 
a head and heart in the right place. 

924. As the poet says : — 

I'd 

Keep 

My 

Money 

And 

My 

Friend 

And 

Play 

The 

Fool 

No 

More. 

925. A very safe sentiment is announced in the 
Old Testament, "He that hateth suretyship is 
sure ;" and quite as judicious is the injunction in 
the New, "Owe no man anything." 

926. Neuralgia is literally a nerve ache, but as 
we feel through the nerves, every pain is a neuralgia, 
and as there is a blood vessel beside every nerve, if 
it is over-distended with blood, pain is an inevitable 
result, because the over-distension presses against 
the nerve, which does not admit the very slightest 
touch without complaining, as witness that of a 
nerve of the tooth ; hence all pains can be relieved 
either by diminishing the amount of blood Jn the 
body by bleeding, or by drawing it from the com- 
plaining part to some other point, as by a mustard- 
plaster, 

93?. Xjrive. as much jaa^KOii. please,, promptly. 
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generously, and with a cheerful willingness. Do as 
much as you have a mind to in the way of per- 
sonal service in aiding others, but never obligate 
yourself to pay money at a future time by word or 
bond or the faintest implication. What worries 
would not this simple rule prevent ; what remorses, 
what humiliations, what heart-tortures, what false- 
hoods, what meannesses, what awful crimes, even 
unto perjury and blood. 

928. Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare, Bacon, and 
Ben Jonson were cotemporaries when human life 
averaged about twenty years ; now it is more than 
double, in consequence of the investigations of 
medical men into the laws of health and of life, 
and the dissemination of the knowledge of them 
among the people. • 

929. When in good health it is better to eat 
according to the tastes and instincts, than by rule, 
weight, or measure. At the same time it is better 
to keep in mind some general principles, and prefer 
coarse breads and fruits and berries and melons, 
and other cooling and opening food in summer, and 
those of a warming character in cold weather, such 
as meats, fats, sugars, oils, and buckwheat cakes. 

930. There is only one safe way to attempt 
saving a drowning person, thus : approach him 
from behind, clasp him so as to pinion his arms to 
his side, or hold him at arm's length by the hair of 
his head. 

931. The dull ache arises from too much blood 
being in the veins, the sharp pain from too much in 
the arteries. 

932. In all departments of business except the 
medical, a valuable secret is locked up in the breast 
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of the discoverer, or its monopoly is secured by a 
patent for the benefit of the individual. If the uses 
of ether or nitrous oxide or chloroform in surgery 
had been concealed by the physicians who dis- 
covered them, they would have been the richest men 
on the globe. They told all they knew, and died 
poor. 

933. Many laud a remedy to the skies, it being 
the last thing they took previous to convalescence, 
forgetting they might have got well without it. It 
was in this way that so great a man as Bishop 
Berkeley became an enthusiast about the virtues of 
tar water. In the end he wrote a pamphlet re- 
commending it as a valuable remedy in almost 
every form of disease. But it somehow or other 
happened, that when the Bishop was attacked with 
his final illness, there was not a spoonful of tar in 
" all the region round about," and he died. To-day 
the most ordinary apothecary would not give a 
dime for an ocean of tar water as a remedy. 

934. We have kept one servant seven years, 
another twenty, in the same house. Treat them 
politely, pay them promptly, keep them at a dis- 
tance, allow no slackness, respect their feelings, and 
religion, and show them that you have an interest 
in their welfare. 

935. It is more tiresome to stand than to be in 
motion, because all the muscles are on a strain : 
but when walking, some are at rest while others are 
in requisition. The dying always assume a posi- 
tion on the back, because almost every muscle in 
the body is relaxed ; hence there is no expenditure 
of strength ; so, when very tired, that is the best 
position to assume. 
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936; The most frequent cause of insanity is lU- 
health, induced by over-eating, insufficient exercise, 
intemperance, yielding to trouble and care, and 
mental anxiety. The almost certain remedies 
against these being a more general cultivation 
of out-door activities, a greater attention to some 
form of stirring business, giving preference to those 
occupations which are congenial, absorbing, and 
encouragingly remunerative. 

937. No wonder the minister died, as James T. 
Fields relates ; said he to a farmer in a gloomy 
little town, " Why don't you do something to amuse 
yourselves of winter nights, — a course of lectures, 
for example } " " Well now, mister, we tried that 
some years ago ; we got up a course to buy a new 
hearse ; our minister was engaged to deliver a 
course of six lectures on mummies, but before he 
got through he died, and we have never tried any- 
thing in that way since." 

938. Never put pen to paper in a passion. 

939. Writing on a bare marble-top has often 
originated a severe cold or other disturbance of the 
system. 

940. The more you poke a coal-fire the more it 
won't burn, especially in a railway train, to the 
great discomfort of many a weary tra,veller.l 

941. Never apply a depreciating epithet to a 
child or servant ; it never does any good, but always 
an unmitigated harm. 

942. A patient method and a steady purpose 
with even a moderate intellect or skill will com- 
mand ultimate success in almost any department of 
legitimate business. 

943. Ifthe wish and the capability were united in 
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the same person, they would be directed by most 
great men to securing an enduring name in the 
•cultivation of letters. Homer is more immortal 
than Napoleon, Milton than Frederic the Great. 

944. Death is not dying, it is merely introducing 
us into a new mode of existence. Nor does life 
ever end, for it is immortal ; the grave is but our 
chrysalis, out of which state we are to come into an 
incorruptible and an eternal existence. 

945. The very best promoter of health-giving 
cheerfulness is active remunerative employment in 
the sunshine. 

946. A father came home one day from Wall 
Street a ruined man ; the whole family were in 
tears, everything would be taken from them. 
** Why, mother, they can't take away the nice times 
we've had," said a boy of ten. 

947. It is a rare thing for the brain to be over- 
worked. 

948. A public speaker or performer should after 
the service and before riding or walking against 
a cold, raw wind, take a good warm dinner ; 
this allows cooling off leisurely, strengthens the 
body, and invigorates the circulation ; many neg- 
lecting this have died of inflammation of the lungs 
within a week. 

949. It is a little thing, yet three out of four 
habitually practise it from childhood to old age, 
when making a mistake or blot in writing to smear 
it out with the finger, making an unsightly blur 
on the page. Better let it dry, and convert every 
letter into a cipher, then reading it is impossible. 

950. Few die from hard study. 

951. The good old John Wesley t\vow^\- *^^^ '^ 

^ 7. 
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man could not have too many irons in the fire, 
poker, shovel, and all, there being much work to do 
and but a little time to do it in. 

952. There can be no good health with habitually 
cold feet 

953. The marring of the beauty of the human 
face from small-pox is prevented by confinement 
to a very dark room, or by keeping out the light 
This may be effectually done by painting the 
vesicle with a camel's-hair brush dipped in honey 
four or five times a day, the last just before retiring 
at night ; this not only excludes the action of the 
light, but also that of the air, and keeps the parts 
moist, antagonizing fever, while allowing the escape 
of foul emanations. 

954. From four to twenty, every tooth should be 
critically examined twice a year, and thereafter 
once annually, by a competent and conscientious 
dentist ; this will insure their lasting a dozen or 
more years longer than they otherwise would have 
done, to say nothing of the advantages of personal 
comeliness, the promotion of health, and the pre- 
vention of dyspepsia by a more perfect mastication 
of the food, for which good teeth are essential. 

95 S- Very few persons can work or think to ad- 
vantage longer than four or five hours after eating 
a regular meal, because too much of the strength 
has been expended 

956. Natural death is one of the strongest proofs 
of Divine beneficence, — 

** Death is the gate of endless joy, 
Why should we dread to enter there ?" 

Suppose it aiwaya came without a sickness, without 
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a warning, like a clap of thunder in the clear sky, 
in the street, the church, the counting-room, the ex- 
change, the lecture, the opera, the wedding, or the 
ball, repeated in large towns and cities in almost 
every hour of every day, why ! comparing a single 
sudden death with this frequency, there would be 
such a consternation in society, such an uncertainty 
in business transactions, such an incessant repetition 
of dreadful shocks to our sensibilities, that every 
human arm would be paralyzed, business would be 
abandoned, despair would sit dominant on every 
brow, and every heart be broken. 

957. To be always well is an attainable blessing, 
— the uniform result of self-denial, temperance, and 
an industrious life. 

958. Warmth is the heaven of threescore years 
and ten : it gives life to the blood, activity to the 
circulation, and vigour to the whole frame. 

959. As a general rule, it is better to eat a small 
amount^ at intervals of four or five hours, than to 
allow six or eight* or more hours* interval, and eat a 
gjreat deal. 

960. Not counting the steps of the feet, the work 
of the hands, and the motions of the body, but only 
the motions of the little, busy, busy beating heart, 
which thumps three thousand million times without 
a stop during our pilgrimage of threescore years 
and ten, it propels to the utmost extremity of toe 
and finger half a million tons of blood, each stroke 
representing a force of thirteen pounds ; and as the 
food we eat, the water we drink, and the air we 
breathe supply this power, they should be the 
purest and the freshest and the best that can be 
found. 
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961. No anodyne known to the apothecary ever 
gives natural, restful, refreshing sleep< 

962. If a man wants to sleep more than he does 
at night, he has only to spend more hours in steady 
out-door labour during the day. 

963. The first duty of the competent teacher is 
to study the character, the capacity, and the con- 
stitution of the pupil, and then begin his literary 
instruction. 

964. A lady whose teeth were white and strong 
and solid and perfect at threescore, said that the 
only tooth-powder she used in girlhood was brick 
dust at long intervals. A distinguished dentist 
lately wrote that he is frequently astonished to hear 
persons who have sound teeth and firm gums state 
with some shamefacedness that they had never 
used a tooth-brush, but had simply rinsed their 
teeth well with water after each meal. No animal 
or vegetable substance can commence fermentlve 
decay in the short interval between the three daily 
meals ; and then the eating of each successive meal 
dislodges what may have been left at the last pre- 
ceding ; but if any is left after supper it will com- 
mence becoming acid before breakfast next morning ; 
hence, the teeth should be most carefully cleaned 
immediately after the last meal of the day, which 
can be best done by dipping a moderately stiflf 
brush in warm water, applying it well to the tops 
and sides, front and rear, twisting the brush up and 
down, so that each bristle shall become a tooth-pick 
applied to the joinings to make any lodgment im- 
possible ; two mornings in the week apply the 
brush after it has been rubbed over white soap, this 
will antagonizQ^ any acid which might have been 
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present ; these uses of the brush, with the rinsings 
after each meal, with a whitening with some safe 
powder, as pulverized charcoal, once a month, is 
sufficient in ordinary cases ; but a good dentist 
should examine each tooth twice a year until 
twenty-five, and annually thereafter. 

965. " Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast," as well to-day as in the time of David, 
who handled the harp so skilfully that he drove 
the demon of a diseased imagination from King 
Saul. 

966. Nothing more distinctively marks the lady 
or the gentleman than deference to the infirm and 
to grey hairs, whatever may be the garb. 

967. It is a beautiful, sight to see a boy promptly 
resign his seat to an aged person ; nothing sweeter 
than for a little girl to be swift to lend a helping 
hand to the old and to the helpless. 

968. Politeness in a child abroad proves that 
there is a lady-like mother at home. 

969. No child under twelve should be permitted 
to study outside the school-room, even one half hour 
out of the twenty-four. 

970. Public hygiene is a science of wide-reaching 
application ; it cares alike for the soldier and the 
sailor ; for the pauper and the prisoner ; and ex- 
tends to the church and the school-house ; to the 
hospital and the penitentiary ; to the barrack and 
the ship-yard ; to the rail-car and the steamship ; 
to the city street and the public highway ; — and all 
of these should be under public supervision. 

971. It is a beautiful dispensation of a beneficent 
Providence that we would not willingly change 
places with any human being in every respect \ 1^^ 
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mind will insist on taking some of our belongings 
with us. 

972. It should be always borne in mind that a 
very large proportion of all our little aches and 
pains will pass off about as soon by letting them 
alone as by taking something; and the more we 
" take " the greater the necessity for taking ; besides, 
we all know that those who are always taking 
medicine are always sick. 

973. He is the man who makes things turn up, 
instead of waiting for them to turn up. 

974. Almost every condition of life has its com- 
pensations, which help a man to feel reconciled to 
his surroundings. 

975. Our sorrows are forgotten sooner than our 
joys ; hence, the sunshine of childhood is an im- 
perishable memory. 

976. It is a great mistake to get up two or three 
hours earlier than usual, to do a "good day's 
work," as it is called, because sleep, which is the 
foundation of strength to work, being cut short 
that much, there is no more strength to be used 
during the day, and not as much as if the full 
amount of sleep had been gotten ; hence, the per- 
son cannot work as fast, as hard, nor as long with- 
out an extra amount of bodily debility, which must 
be made up for by sleeping longer the next night ; 
besides, the great loss of comfort in working a 
whole day in weakness ; and, in addition, the mind, 

• on going to bed, is so much impressed with the 
necessity of getting up early that it interferes with 
the soundness and the refreshingness of the sleep 
that is had. 

977. Because all brute and vegetable natures die, 
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and, as far as we know, that is the end of them, 
it is not analogical to infer that man, himself a 
creature, too, shall die and leave no sign for ever- 
more that he ever existed, because he has a spiritual 
nature, like his Maker, and like his Maker can 
never die. 

978. God lives and passes on along the ages of 
eternity ; and man, who alone (and not the beasts 
of the field and -the grass of the earth) was made 
in His image, has an existence parallel with that of 
his Maker. 

979. He who wants to do a better day's work 
than usual should go to bed earlier, sleep later, 
and eat more breakfast, for from food and sleep all 
our strength comes. 

^ 980. Said the author of " Ten Years in Eastern 
Lands '* to his Chinese servant, '* Did you ever see 
the sun rise t " " No, sir, nor have I ever known a 
man who did." The nations of the old world from 
centuries of observation have learned that it is better 
not to rise very early and to eat something before 
they go out to work. 

98 1. A great deal of time and labour and strength 
is wasted, especially by housekeepers, in changing 
from one work to another ; it is better to arrange 
that each kind of work may be continued until 
completed, as far as practicable. 

982. Fast workers very often either have to do a 
part of their work over again from some mistake or 
from its being badly done. 

983. In 187s, a son of a corn merchant at Bruges 
died, in his eleventh year. He had been sickly all 
his life, so much so that he was never sent to school, 
but used to roam about the .woods and river banks 
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fishing. Since his death, about a hundred paintings 
of his have been discovered, equalling and even 
surpassing some of the most celebrated masters. 
Large sums were offered for their purchase. If 
true, the stamina of his system was expended on 
one particular part of his brain development, leaving 
the other portions imperfectly supplied with nervous 
energy, the stomach among the others ; hence the 
system was imperfectly nourished, and fell an easy 
prey to disease. Whenever an excess of devotion 
to a particular subject, object, or study is noticed in 
a child, it is his death-knell unless the mind is com- 
pelled away to other pursuits. 

984. Seventy-two bushels of apples were gath- 
ered from a single tree in Spencer township, In- 
diana ; and yet the apple is a neglected fruit on 
perhaps half the farms in the country, while on 
every one of them there are spots, more or less 
numerous, where a tree might be planted, and the 
room not missed. The apple can be kept easier 
and longer, and at less trouble and expense, than 
any other fruit known ; can be applied to a greater 
number of uses; it is more easily and speedily 
digested, cools the system, nourishes it, acts on 
the liver, and keeps the bodily functions in proper 
order ; hence there should be a thousand trees for 
every one that is now growing. 

985. Have your plan of work marked out for the 
day or week in advance, and always keep ahead of 
it : this will save half the hurry, worry, and spoiled 
work of life. 

986. Eggs contain a considerable amount of 
phosphorus^ hence are good brain-feeders ; they have 

olid nutriment than bee(, awd ^e are certain 
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as to the point of cleanliness when placed on the 
table in the shell ; they are most healthy when 
poached or boiled four minutes. 

987. When a man sets about building a dwelling 
for himself, to be his home for life, he should aim to 
have it high, dry, and well-ventilated : high, so as to 
carry off the water rapidly in every direction ; dry, so 
that the walls should not harbour dampness ; and 
well ventilated, by having windows on two sides of 
each room, if possible. 

988. A house can be made so as to be cool in 
summer and warm in winter at a small extra ex- 
pense. Let a space of three or more inches be- 
tween the inner wall and plaster be filled with sawdust 
or tan ; next best is to use hollow brick ; sawdust, 
tan, and air conduct the warmth of the room away 
very slowly in winter, and after absorbing a certain 
amount of sun-heat in summer, will take up no 
more. 

989. There are some, in all communities, who 
seem to have nothing to do and plenty of time to 
do it in, the loafing folk, but their lives are useless 
and always short ; — the busiest people live the 
longest. 

990. It is not upon the parents that all the re- 
sponsibility rests of the proper training of children : 
the teacher, the physician, the clergyman, have a 
large share of duties to perform in this direction ; 
they receive the. parents' money, and for it are in 
duty bound to give the best and most they have in 
their respective spheres. 

991. Hundreds of lives could be saved every 
year if the mattresses on board of ships and boats 
were made of granulated cork, 
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992. When one of a "pair" is lost, or rendered 
useless, there is some fellow creature — a maimed 
soldier or sailor — ^who could use the other to ad- 
vantage. A society in a large city, for the reception 
01* distribution of these " odds," could make a large 
addition to human comfort by thus utilizing all the 
odd boots, shoes, ear-rings, bracelets, sleeve-buttons, 
and cork limbs in the country. 

993. A boy got drunk, his employers dismissed 
him ; the other boys in the glass factory refused to 
work unless he was reinstated ; all the boys were 
discharged and the proprietors directed their fore- 
man to employ others ; the foreman replied it was 
not his business ; the proprietors put out their fires, 
closed the doors of their establishment, not to be 
opened for six months, thus throwing out of employ* 
ment seventy-five persons, a number of whom had 
families dependent on their daily labours, suggesting 
the wisdom of a law for the signal punishment of 
any one giving or selling liquor to any minor. 

994. The Sabbath is the welcome rest day of the 
week for the wearied body, and for the repose of 
the soul. 

995. Happy is it that we do not know, in the 
morning, what history the close of the day will write, 
of its frictions, its agitations, its disturbances, its 
obstacles, its struggles; what anticipations un- 
realized, what hopes blasted, what troubles en- 
countered, what sorrows endured. 

996. A man with less muscular power may often 
accomplish many times more than one of greater 
bodily vigour, by having a clearness of brain which 
points out an easier way. 

997. A man who very early in the morning 
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makes a good hearty breakfast of milk, with boiled 
Indian or oat or wheat meal, will have better health, 
a stronger body, and a clearer brain than he who 
makes a late breakfast on the fat of the land. 

998. If you want to diminish your weight, exer- 
cise ; if you want to increase it, eat heartily and do 
nothing. 

999. Do the work of your life well, and whether 
shoe-black or prime minister, you will stand on the 
same plane at the judgment-day. 

1000. Many times the wife is number one, the 
husband a cipher. 

1 00 1. All sick people want to get well, but not 
always in the best way. Said a wealthy man, 
"Doctor, strike at the root of the disease," and 
smash went the decanter under the faithful physi- 
cian's cane. 

1002. The very thing you most dislike in another, 
may be seen by another in you, — exaggerated. 

1003. Men should be paid for accomplishing, not 
for mere working, else thoroughness and skill are 
without reward, and a premium is put on laziness 
and botchery. 

1004. Power to labour is often wasted in working 
with dull tools, shackling machinery, and poor 
materials. 

1005. The Patent Office contains many a sad 
proof of half a life wasted by men in devising what 
had been accomplished before they began. 

1006. " Festina lente," slow and sure, would many 
times save doing work over again. 

1007. What you do, do well ; what you know^ 
know thoroughly, 

1008. A large amount of general knowledge \a 
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comparatively useless for all the practical purposes 
of life. We need details. 

• ICXD9. Whatever pursuit elevates the mental or 
moral nature tends to promote the bodily health ; 
hence, philosophers live long, and hard study pro- 
motes longevity, by its tranquillizing and pleasurable 
influence on the system, as seen by its promotion of 
the circulation of the blood, by attracting it to the 
brain to feed it, and then sending it away to the 
heart and lungs to be revivified. 

10 10. It is not overtasking the brain which brings 
many students into a condition of ill-health ; it is 
overtasking the stomach. 

loii. The brain sometimes does not work well, 
thought is an effort, logic an impossibility ; but it 
will all come right if the man goes to work out of 
doors and continues it until the digestion is good 
enough to make a purer blood for the brain to feed 
upon. 

1012. Sometimes persons feel themselves slighted 
by those who formerly knew them, because they are 
poor, when really it is because they are vulgar and 
without cultivation. 

1013. Youth is beautiful to the aged ; yet who of 
them would go back to youth to take the whole of 
it : its ragged clothes, its improprieties, its incessant 
restrictions, its forced obedience, and often to un- 
reasonable requirements. No, no ; the most we 
want of youth is its years. 

1014. It may come to pass in time that human 
maladies may be removed by a good dinner of a 
specified quality : for example, persons have been 
cured of the most distressing neuralgia of many 
months' standing, by taking one twentieth of a grain 
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of phosphorus, or five drops of the mother tincture 
of the same, and repeat every few hours until 
relieved. Phosphorus is the peculiar food of the 
nerves, and when they are not nourished — sire 
hungry — this pain is their cry for food ; and as fish 
contains this element largely, a good dinner of bass 
and breakfast of trout might effect a permanent 
cure, supplementing it with four hours in the fore- 
noon and three in the afternoon, in steady, active 
labour in the open air, daily. . 

1015. As w^e are nearing the grave it should be 
with accumulated sweetness and dignity, and 
generous allowances for the foibles of youth, the 
failures of the unfortunate, and the fallings of the 
tempted. 

1 016. If chapped hands have rubbed into them 
finely powdered starch, soon after they are wiped 
with a towel, after every washing or wetting, the 
most grateful relief is immediately experienced. 

1 01 7. Dyspeptics should confine themselves to 
dry food mainly, and not drink anything at meals. 

10 1 8. As eating raw or insufficiently cooked hog 
meat, fresh or salted, causes the terrible pork-worm 
disease, so may eating raw beef give tape-worm ; 
hence, it is safest that all fresh meats should be 
cooked through and through, though not enough to 
be dried ; they should be soft, moist, and juicy on 
the inside ; the surface may be almost charred ; 
this saves all the juices. Well boiled, or well 
roasted or baked meats, never give worms. 

1 019. The want of specific instructions to a 
patient has sometimes led to odd results. An Irish 
servant girl was told to apply a mustard plaster to 
her chest ; she was still suffering next morning^ as 
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she had made the application to the lid of her 
clothes-box. And as odd was the action of a man 
who was directed to take two pills in some con- 
venient vehicle, and not having a carriage, the 
operation was gone through while the patient was 
seated in a wheel-barrow. 

1020. Moodiness seems to be the malady of 
intellectual men, as authors, artists, and poets. 
Gilbert Stuart was almost as much famed for this 
as for his paintings. His three gifted sisters were 
affected in the same way, one of them becoming 
a maniac. Washington Alston, so gentle and 
gentlemanly, was often seized with paroxysms of 
profanity, which he could not control. The cause 
of these infirmities is too intense and steady appli- 
cation ; the mind may become crazed on any 
subject if allowed to dwell on it exclusively and 
intensely. 

102 1. A foreign substance is readily removed 
from the ear by looping a horse-hair, dropping it 
into the ear, then turn it until it catches, and draw 
it out gently ; just as in getting a cork out of a 
bottle with a looped string. 

1022. The routine of city life is sometimes 
amazing, and one is almost led to wonder that a 
man is not turned into a machine. Vanboskerk 
died the other day beyond fourscore ; for forty 
years he was never absent from the barge office a 
single day, reaching it at six in the morning and 
leaving it at seven at night, Sundays and holidays 
all alike. 

1023. If you are making a very moderate living 
at your business, stick to it by all means, and let 
everything else outside severely alone ; for if you 
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can barely live by an occupation about which you 
know everything, you cannot expect to succeed in 
another of which you know nothing. 

1024. A frozen limb is whitened : then cold 
applications less than ice-cold should be made until 
the skin resumes its natural colour ; but the parts 
should be handled with great care, as the frozen 
portion is very brittle, and is easily broken off. 

1025. If you are thinking of making a change in 
your business with the hope that you will do better, 
first try to put more energy into it. 

1026. " Without fame or fortune at forty, without 
fame or fortune always," is the sentiment of many, 
oftener expressed by the saying, that if a man is 
not rich at forty, he never will be. It was after 
forty that Sir Walter Scott became the great 
unknown ; it was after forty that Palmerston was 
found to be England's greatest prime minister of 
the century ; the peerless philanthropist, Peabody, 
was comparatively a poor man at forty years. At 
that age, Lincoln and Grant were obscure and poor 
citizens of country towns in the far West. Howe, 
of the sewing-machine, was utterly destitute at 
thirty-five, a millionaire six years later. 

1027. A young lady after skating complained of 
one foot being very cold ; she was advised to put it 
in warm water ; the result was inflammation, morti- 
fication, and amputation. She should have placed 
the foot at first in water not quite ice-cold ; after a 
few minutes, half as cold, then milk warm ; the 
object being to restore it to its natural heat by 
very slow degrees ; or if no house is at hand, rub 
the part with snow or cold water, then with flannels, 
and then with the hands. 
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1028. " Will it hurt me much, doctor, to take a 
little spirits now and then ?" " No, it will not hurt 
you much ; but if you don't take any, it will not 
hurt you at alL" 

1029. The itching of chilblains is exceedingly 
troublesome, and as they are caused by warming 
the hands or feet too suddenly after being very 
cold, the prevention suggests itself: the blains 
themselves are cured by rubbing into the parts 
most thoroughly, three or four times a day, warmed 
alcohol, spirit of camphor, or hartshorn, until the 
itching and leaden hue of the skin has disappeared. 

1030. By all the affectionate memories of your 
childhood's love to your parents, and by all that is 
generous and manly in your nature, when you have 
left the home of your youth and have gone out 
into the world to carve your own fortunes, write to 
them promptly, lovingly ; write often ; write long 
letters ; if you could only know the pleasurable 
interest they feel in every sentence, in every line, 
in every additional word, even down to the mecha- 
nical "Your loving son," "Your affectionate 
daughter," you would never cease writing until the 
last line on the last page is filled out. 

103 1. If a man gets into the habit of giving 
something to every good cause, or of making con- 
tributions in church whenever asked, as a matter 
of course, he will be relieved of a vast amount of 
troublesome debating with himself about whether 
he shall give anything or not. 

1032. No one can ever imagine the void that is 
left in a parent's heart when a child goes from 
home for the first time to be permanently absent, 
until placed in the same circumstances as a parent 
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1033. I^ 3, burn or scald is superficial, plunge it 
instantly in cold water, then sprinkle over with flour 
until no more will stick on ; in three or four days 
there will be a new skin if the scale is allowed to 
fall off of itself ; or apply a thick layer of common 
cotton so that it shall remain in its place. If the 
injury is deep, spare the strength of the patient in 
every possible way, cut off the clothing, wrap up in 
blankets ; if much pain give opium, chloroform, or 
ether, and let the necessary attentions be given 
while insensible ; apply a solution of half an ounce 
of chloride of soda and three grains of morphia to a 
pint of water, to soothe the burned surface, then 
wrap the patient in cotton batting. Coffee is better 
than brandy or alcohol to keep up the strength, be- 
cause the remote effect of these is to chill ; or lie 
under water on a couch of leathern straps ; or cover 
the body most completely with wheat bran in case of 
extensive scalds of children. In all cases, let the 
body be exposed to the air the fewest number of 
seconds possible, and do all that can be done to 
compose the mind and save the strength. 

1034. The best and safest tooth powder is warm 
water applied with a brush on rising, and soon after 
the last meal of the day. 

1035. Before children get to be twenty years old, 
parents begin to lean on them, although they do 
not show it, or are not conscious of it themselves, 
for already do they begin to feel something of an 
inclination to look outside of themselves for help. 

1036. "Is he coming to .breakfast ?" "Yes, 
marm ; he is sharpening his teeth," The Irish 
housemaid had seen the gentleman using his tooth- 
brush. Teeth are not indeed sharpened by the 

o 1 
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tooth-brush, but many are ruined by the use of 
powders which contain acids capable of destroying 
the enamel. 

1037. The easiest way of doing good is to be 
good, then the doing good comes spontaneously, 
without an effort. 

1038. A Sunday-school teacher in Ohio asked a 
boy of thirteen who made him. " Why, God made 
me so long" holding his hands a foot apart, " but I 
growed the rest." This is not more out of the way 
than those of larger growth, who habitually speak 
of sickness as a dispensation of Providence ; while 
the truth is, we bring on our own diseases by igno- 
rance, carelessness, and self-indulgence. 

1039. A very great deal has been written about 
the safety of boiling water, before it is drunk, as a 
means of destroying microscopic living things. It 
seems that now, when ships are able, by machinery, 
to make all the fresh water they want at sea, the 
sickness and mortality, on board sailing vessels 
particularly, is greatly diminished. 

1040. It is a good plan for all travellers to drink 
as little water as possible. Sweet milk and butter- 
milk, and the acids of fruits, are safe and nutritious 
substitutes. They can be had at almost every 
farmhouse by the wayside, and are cooling and 
healthful. 

1 04 1. "Cheaper than dirt," was the label on a 
cake of soap in a Boston shop window, and it is very 
true. Dirt is one of the dearest things in existence, 
in certain places on the face, hands, or at the ends 
of the finger nails, in a conspicuous segment of black ; 
dirt in cellars, closets, cupboards, attics, back yards, 
gutters. What sickness, what death, what doctors' 
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bills, what crushings of heart and hope in millions 
of cases which might have been averted by habits 
of personal and household cleanliness. 

1042. It is said that Shakespeare died of fever 
and ague short of threescore. Any one who has 
visited his birthplace and home would think it quite 
likely. He lived a short distance from the banks 
of the Avon. The land was almost as level as a 
floor ; even now there is a sepulchral dampness in 
the evening ; much more so must it have been then 
when it was thickly wooded ; and then the perni- 
cious custom of the times to sit out of doors after 
sundown, till a late hour in the night, drinking 
hilariously, as he often did, was well calculated to 
induce intermittents. Sitting still in the night air 
is always pernicious, more or less, when the air or 
earth are damp. 

1043. Politeness has been compared to an air 
cushion, which is very comfortable, even if there is 
nothing in it. It is true that politeness and com- 
pliments, however unmeaning and mechanical, do 
smooth the rough places, and add much, with little 
cost to the enjoyableness of life. A beautiful woman 
once said reproachfully to Talleyrand, *' You passed 
without looking at me, yesterday." " Ah, madam, 
if I had stopped to look at you, I would not have 
been able to go further." 

1044. Excuses are hypocrisies. 

1045. It is no wonder that the average of life, 
less than four centuries ago, was half what it is now, 
— twenty instead of forty years. Erasmus says 
that in the reign of Henry VIII. the floors were 
commonly covered with rushes, which soon became 
so damp as to keep the feet wet \ atvd 1\\'^ ^^^ 
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dining-rooms were particularly filthy, for bits of 
meat and bones were thrown on the floor for the 
dogs, and to this the leavings of beer and wine in 
the cups was added. Slices of bread were used as 
plates to eat their meat from, and at the end of the 
meal were tossed under the table ; the rushes not 
being removed for weeks and months. Even Queen 
Elizabeth often laid on the floor to sleep at night, 
on two or three folds of cloth or woollen, for beds 
and mattresses were not known then. 

1046. The more deliberate the enunciation of a 
speaker, the less strength is expended, and the 
longer he can speak without fatigue. 

1047. A little three-year-old, on waking up one 
morning and seeing the moon, innocently solilo- 
quized, '* I should tink it was about time to take 
that moon in," so busy is the brain of earliest child- 
hood, comparing, investigating, judging, to be con- 
tinued until life's latest close. 

1048. It has been said, with some ground of truth, 
that in the first four years of childhood more differ- 
ent and more numerous things have to be learned, 
a larger number of ideas enter the brain, than at 
any subsequent period of life of equal duration. 
The names of all the objects they see ; the meaning 
of all the words they hear ; the conclusions arrived 
at from all that passes before them ; the judgments 
they form of all the characters about them ; and 
the innumerable inexplicable things which they 
have to ferret out and unravel and classify in pre- 
sence of the inconsistencies of parents, visitors, 
servants. 

1049. It is supposed that the brain never ceases 
its action, from the cradVe lo l\\^ ^tav^ \ our dreams 
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show that it is working in sleep. Happy they who 
can give it that direction which keeps the thoughts 
of the heart pure, loving, and humane, always. 

1050. As, up to 1875, science has demonstrated 
that the gases of the sun contain iron, lime, mag- 
nesia, and salt, we may conclude that our sunshine 
contains these ingredients ; hence, its value, froni a 
plentiful exposure to it, in building up vegetation 
and man and animal, giving strength and growth 
and health and vigour to all. 

1051. '*Man goeth to his long home," saith the 
Scripture, meaning his "perpetual house," which, 
therefore, must be eternal with its " many mansions," 
to be jointly inhabited by the Eternal Builder, with 
those of whom it is said — 

" And we His offspring are ;" 

the Builder, the house, the occupants, all eternal. 

1052. Algoid growth is vegetative, deriving its 
nourishment from that in which it is immersed, as 
the green scum on still ponds, and is as immensely 
reproductive as the fungoid, exemplified in the puff- 
ball, which grows in a night, and has as many 
spores or multiples of itself as there are people on 
the globe ; and they are so minute and transport- 
able and light that the whole air is filled with them 
in certain localities. Wherever these spores lodge, 
say, on moist surfaces, they stick like a particle of 
dry flour on a wet spot, ' and wherever they thus 
stick, as in the mouth, the inner lining of the nose, 
or any similar mucous surface, they feed and mul- 
tiply by millions in a few hours. Whether this 
multiplication is the cause of disease, as the germ 
theory claims, or whether poison becomes att^.cWi 
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to it in Its progress through the air from its original 
home to its resting place, — some malignant poison, 
— ^we do not as yet know ; but this we do know, 
that these vegetable algoid and fungoid spores or 
cells are present in disease, multiply by millions in 
a night; that they do not exist except in damp, 
flat, and warm localities, and these we' ought to 
avoid. 

1053. As man was made in the image of his 
Creator, he is more allied to divinity than to dust ; 
hence, it is a more perfect analogy to say that, like 
the Divine, he shall live for ever, than like the dust 
to perish. 

1054. There is reason to believe that at the final 
winding up of earth's history, it will be found that 
not one of all its millions has ever lived in vain ; 
that each has had a use or purpose, making only 
two classes, those who performed their mission 
willingly, and those who did not ; yet the object 
of the creation of the latter was accomplished by 
their work being overruled to good ends ; but not 
having worked willingly they have no reward. 

1055. In public speaking, a low voice, uttering 
each word and syllable with a clear-cut enuncia- 
tion, is more distantly and distinctly heard than a 
tone of thunder, without a break in a whole sentence. 

1056. The missing link between animal and 
vegetable life seems to have been found in the 
bacteria, or protesta, a hundred thousandth part of 
an inch in diameter. He who finds the missing 
link which binds soul and body will make himself 
an undying fame. 

1057. Bleeding from an extracted tooth has been, 
sometimes, fatal. It is controlled by a plug made 
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of grated nutmeg, browned like burnt coffee, or per- 
sulphate of iron, or by closing the mouth and press- 
ing on the gum with the finger. 

1058. Notwithstanding the progress which the 
use of the microscope has ma^e in the discovery of 
hidden truths, we are yet in the dark as to whether 
the infinitesimal cell, or fungus, or spore, whether 
the bacteria or micoscocus, and the vibria, are the 
causes of disease or the merciful scavengers of crea- 
tion, to absorb or consume the causes of disease, 
and thus clear filth out of the world. 

1059. One pound of powdered sulphur thrown 
into a flame will instantly absorb the oxygen of a 
hundred cubic feet of air, or of a room five feet each 
way ; hence, a handful or two of this familiar sub- 
stance will instantly extinguish the flames (if thrown 
into it) of a burning chimney, or an apartment on 
fire, if kept closed. 

1060. That exercise is best, which is steady, 
moderate, and continuous ; that which is fitful, 
violent, and protracted to excessive fatigue, always 
does more harm than good. 

1 06 1. Every day that passes after a person be- 
comes insane, without being sent to a well-ordered 
asylum, diminishes the chances of recovery. 

1062. An increasing ability to sleep well is the 
sure indication of convalescence from dangerous 
disease and lunacy. 

1063. The average life of the well-to-do is eleven 
years longer than that of the day labourer. 

1064. ** Growl if you do, and growl if you don't," 
said a kind, indulgent, and liberal husband one day. 
If any husband can have the same thing said of 
him he ought to be ashamed of himself. 
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1065. That married life is happiest which wit- 
nesses the most continuous series of self abnega- 
tions ; and that is the most unfortunate which is 
characterized by the most habitual exhibitions of 
selfish aims and end^ 

1066. It may seem contradictory, but it is a fact, 
that the longer an educated physician lives, the 
more confidence he has in the efficacy of medicine, 
and the more he is inclined to do without it, until 
it becomes indispensable. 

1067. The philosophy of medication is founded 
on observed facts. Tartar emetic acts on the 
stomach, brandy affects the brain, strychnine shocks 
the nerves, Virginia snake root retards the circular- 
tion of the blood by arresting the action of the 
heart, and calomel stimulates the liver. It is not 
improbable that every important part of the human 
system is amenable to some one remedial agent or 
another in nature. We may never know the why 
or the how of these things, but the facts themselves 
are undeniable, and these constitute the reasons for 
administering medicine in any case, and thus far it 
is a science. 

1068. In all flat, damp localities, breakfast should 
be taken before leaving the house in the morning, 
and supper at sundown, as a means of antagonizing 
all miasmatic influences on the system. 

1069. The man who is always in a hurry is the 
very man who, at the end of a lifetime, has the 
least to show for it. 

1070. All know that a lump of ice in a glass of 
water melts very slowly ; but if divided into pea- 
sized pieces and stirred round, it is melted with 
niiXny times greater rapidity, each piece being dis- 
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solved from without inwards, and the surface ex- 
posed to the water being multifold greater. So it 
is with the food in the stomach, the juices of which 
envelope it for the purpose of reducing it to a liquid 
form, to prepare it for yielding its nourishment to 
the system ; the more numerous the pieces, and 
the smaller, the greater will be the amount of sur- 
face exposure, and the more rapidly will it be dis- 
solved ; hence the reason for chewing food well. 

1 07 1. One of the most comfortless, dreary, and 
unsatisfactory methods of eating is to take a lunch 
at any public place. It would be better, safer, and 
more healthy to bring a sandwich from home. This 
would cost nothing extra ; would save from the 
temptation of " taking something," meaning liquor, 
at a public place ; would modify the hunger without 
impairing the appetite for a good dinner after 
business hours. Such a method would be less in- 
jurious to the system than bolting a dinner at an 
eating-house, and washing it down with a glass of 
brandy. Many a man has taken his first lesson in 
liquor-drinking at eating-houses. 

1072. If persons were to eat but thrice a day, cut 
up all their food into pea-sized pieces, and chew it 
deliberately, dyspepsia would be no longer a national 
disease. 

1073. Science seems to show that if the lowest 
form of animal or insect life feeds on elements 
found in stale boiled milk, it grows and flourishes 
in carbuncle ; if it is nourished by the stale boiled 
t,^<g, it is present in contagious fevers ; while others 
which revel in alcoholic producers, find their homes 
in diphtheria, typhoid, and intestinal maladies, and 
yet all these forms are apparewlly ?»vhx\W \ "y^^-^^^N. 
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in any number of young children, to all appear- 
ances alike, there will be different representatives 
in mature life, as to their mental, moral, and 
physical nature, according to the kind of food 
furnished each during their growing period. A 
faulty logic will debase the mind ; immoral teach- 
ings will corrupt the heart ; vicious practices will 
undermine the constitution ; and as certainly will 
unsuitable food impair the health. 

1074. We eat to live, and if we eat wisely of 
what He has provided who "hath given us all 
things richly to enjoy," we will live well, health- 
fully, and long. 

1075. If a person must take a nap during the 
day it should be a short one, and if taken in the 
forenoon will be less likely to interfere with the 
sleep at night than if indulged in during the after 
part of the day. 

1076. A father thinking it a mere notion that 
his little five-year-old daughter should be afraid to 
sleep in a room alone, locked the door in darkness 
to find a few hours later that the little child had 
died in a fit. 

1077. There is a very strong tendency in many 
minds to insanity upon some one particular sub- 
ject in consequence of dwelling upon it, and look- 
ing only at such circumstances as serve to confirm 
their opinion, while they attach no weight to the 
opposite. Persons of this class are called hobby- 
horsical, and are considered the victims of a harm- 
less mental infirmity. But it is not always harmless, 
either to the individual or to others, especially if of 
a practical character. Frederika Bremer said that 
J]er father nearly starved his children to death. 
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under the influence of vagaries in reference to 
keeping down the animal and elevating the 
spiritual nature by means of a spare diet. 

1078. Bear in mind that a drink of water may 
be more instantly fatal than a drink of brandy. 
A brave French general in the Crimean war died 
in a few moments from drinking a glass of snow- 
water, after reaching the top of a mountain with 
his artillery, while in a heated condition. Even 
if in the slightest perspiration, hold the glass in 
the closed hand for half a moment, and remove 
it from the lips after each swallow; thus a few 
mouthfuls will as effectually satisfy the thirst as a 
whole glass drank down without an intermission. 

1079. The fear of night air retards the recovery 
of multitudes. Out-door air is purer than that in- 
doors and more healthful, only if a good meal has 
been taken, and the utmost care is observed to 
prevent the slightest chilliness. 

1080. It is not so much what we eat, as the 
amount of it, which ruins so many stomachs ; 
quantity rather than quality. 

108 1. Never part with your husband in the 
morning as he leaves for the business of the day 
with an unkind word on your tongue ; he may be 
returned a corpse ; it has been so many a time and 
oft, and then there are sharp-pointed memories for 
a lifetime afterwards. The man who leaves his 
wife in the morning with an angry word, and greets 
her on his return in the evening with a growl, is an 
unmitigated brute. 

1082. It would be considered an outrage for a 
person to bring disease into a community, de* 
liberately, through infected clothing or otherwise ; 
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yet the propagation of false news, the dissemina- 
tion of mischievous sentiments, and doing things 
which disturb the public peace, ruffle the flow fA 
quiet life in any neighbourhood, and to that extent 
diffuse an element of disease into every household, 
is often thoughtlessly done. 

1083. The perfection of architecture is to con- 
struct a family dwelling in such a way that no 
one room shall be dependent on another for its 
warmth ; -that each apartment shall have an ade- 
quate and independent ventilation of its own, and 
that all the drainings shall be conveyed outside 
the walls above ground, to the place of deposit 
through pipes visible to the eye, so that if there 
be the smallest leakage it can be instantly detected. 

1084. As the very slightest flaw or imperfection 
in a diamond is instantly manifested by immersing 
it in the oil of cassia, so the distant approach to 
age or wasting bodily disease is indicated as 
plainly and as certainly by the quicker pulse, the 
shorter breath, and the thinning flesh. 

1085. The most careful person will take cold 
occasionally; our wisdom is to think back and 
find out the cause, and thereafter sedulously watch 
against it. 

1086. Whatever may be the benefit of a leisure 
walk in the open air after a hearty meal, it is very 
greatly increased if the exercise is taken in a joyous 
spirit, a hilarious mood, and exhilarating conversa- 
tion, with a perfect obliviousness of every thing 
pertaining to business. 

1087. A warm "stew," getting into bed with 
covering well tucked in, hot bricks to feet, and 
drinking abundantly of hot teas until there is a 
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dripping perspiration, to be kept up an hour or two 
or more until the system is relieved, and then to 
cool off very gradually in the course of another 
hour, is derisively styled an "old woman's remedy;" 
but for all that it will break up any cold taken 
within thirty- six hours ; it will promptly relieve 
many of the most painful forms of sudden disease, 
with the advantage of being without danger, gives 
no shock to the system, nor wastes its strength. 

1088. The old, the feeble, and the invalid should 
take some hot drink at every meal, never cold. 

1089. It is a barbarism to compel children to eat 
fat meat, lean meat, or anything else against which 
they may have a repugnance, — an unconquerable 
antipathy ; might as wisely try to make a kitten 
eat white beans, or a chicken drink salt water. 

1090. Drains behind the plaster and under the 
cellar floor should be prohibited under severe 
penalties. 

1 09 1. If a man cannot take his daily exercise in 
the open air it is his misfortune, but not the less 
necessary for all that. 

1092. The mind kills. A thoughtless youth 
galloped up to a house and told the lady that her 
husband had just been killed ; she was thrown into 
convulsions and died in a few moments. Even 
joyous emotions have been known to destroy life, 
as drawing the highest prize in a lottery. Thus is 
the fact accounted for that persons remarkable for 
their equanimity and even temper, live to a good 
old age. 

1093. The best cure for a cold in winter is to 
keep warm in the house until it gets well, living 
wholly on fruits, coarse bread, and warm drinks. 
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1094- Pensioned persons, whether in poor-house 
or palace, have long been remarked for longevity ; 
It is because to-morroVs bread has been assured to 
them, and relieves them of anxiety. 

1095. It is cankering care which eats out the 
happiness and health and life of multitudes. 

1096. When a person begins to shiver, or a chill 
runs over the body, a cold has been already taken, 
to result in fever, neuralgia, or other discomfort, 
lasting for days and weeks; to prevent which, 
exercise instantly, to cause perspiration, or secure 
it by hot drinks, and keep it up for an hour or 
two. 

1097. One of the discoveries of spectral analysis 
is, that in the warming sunshine there is iron and 
lime and magnesia ; the iron to enrich the blood, 
and give to the pallid cheek the hue of health ; the 
lime to strengthen tooth and bone ; the magnesia 
to meet the wants of many of the tissues ; hence 
they are healthiest who most court the blessed 
out-door sunshine. 

1098. The great and restless sea has fed its fishes 
to millions of mouths every day since the world 
began ; then there are the treasures of the earth, 
and under the earth, its forests, its plants, and its 
flowers ; its mines, its jewels, and its diamonds ; 
the coal to warm us, — abundant for thousands of 
years to come ; its oil to light our dwellings, — forty 
millions worth annually ; and lo ! these are only a 
part of His ways of goodness to man. 

1099. Comforts add to the length of human life 
and increase our enjoyments; discomforts do 
neither. 

iioa All sedentary persons, the old, the young, 
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the feeble, ought^ to have a cheerful, open fire to 
dress by in winter. 

1 10 1. If a cold is neglected forty-eight hours it 
will run its course of two or three weeks in spite of 
all efforts to shorten it. 

1 102. We should eat to-day in proportion to the 
exercise or labour of yesterday ; and we may ex- 
pect to sleep sound to-night in proportion as we 
have earned our bread by the sweat of our brow. 

1 103. Pain is a blessing. Suppose you were to 
get drunk, went to sleep, put your leg in the fire, 
and it had no feeling in it, then you would have to 
" cork it '* for the remainder of your life ; and all 
because there was no such thing as pain. 

1 1 04. Marriage is the natural state of man; no 
one can be happy out of it ; the mind is for ever 
unsettled, for ever unsatisfied, fruitlessly yearning 
for an undefinable something, which fades and fails, 
and recedes into the dim distance ahead with every 
advancing year, ending' at last in utter hopeless- 
ness. No wonder that the bachelor and the maiden 
seldom reach threescore, and so largely people the 
mad-house. 

1 105. Dreams are the imperfectly remembered 
workings of the brain. While wide awake, these 
operations are taken full cognizance of, and make 
too deep an impression to be forgotten. 

1 106. Those who exercise for health should work 
by the day, not by the job ; slow, deliberate acti- 
vities husband the strength, and put it out equably 
and advantageously; fitful, violent labour shocks 
the circulation, racks the body, and deranges the 
heart's action most injuriously. 

1 107. The most careful sometimes eat too muck \ 
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they feel heavy, dull, oppressed, and exceedingly 
uncomfortable ; under such circumstances, resort 
IS often had to a drink of brandy, or some other 
strong material. The stomach is too full already, 
and yet more is deliberately put into it to give 
relief. The better plan is to take a leisure walk in 
the open air, vigorous enough to keep off a feeling 
of chilliness, and by degrees to cause a very mode- 
rate perspiration, and keep it up until relieved. 
Going to bed under the influence of such a surfeit 
in the hope of sleeping it off, has often resulted in 
cramp, colic, convulsions, or death. 

1 1 08. There is reason to believe that, as far as 
the old, the feeble, and the young are concerned, 
health might be promoted and life lengthened, if 
feather beds, and chamber fires to get up by, and a 
less free application of cold water were returned to. 

1 109. Patient rubbing of sweet oil into the skin 
with the hand, two or three times a day, has a 
wonderfully cooling and soothing effect in all fevers 
and in many nervous affections. 

mo. Either cold feet or constipated bowels 
attend a large majority of human ailments, the cure 
of which would be effected by their removal. 

1 1 1 1. Cold feet, constipation, and headache, are 
the heritage of bilious persons. 

1 1 12. Contagious diseases are those which are 
communicated by a near approach to the sick. 

1 1 13. Kneading the region of the liver is well 
worth understanding, as it aids in removing several 
bodily discomforts ; it is done by using the ball of 
the right hand and rubbing downwards, beginning 
at the right hip bone and the edge of the ribs, 
and coming round to the centre of the body at 
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the navel. As the liver is a large gland between 
these points, a portion of it resting on the stomach, 
it is stimulated by pressure which, in a sense, acts 
upon it as the same pressure would act upon a 
sponge filled with water, the effect being to force 
the bile in the liver onward to the point where it 
is discharged into the alimentary canal, just under 
the stomach. In this way the liver is sometimes 
made to work. This is also a good method of 
causing gases in the stomach to pass downwards ; 
it also causes the muscles of the stomach and its 
appendages to have a more healthful motion, 
antagonizing a constipated condition of the system. 
Besides, it is a good physical exercise, and may 
be continued three or four minutes on rising and 
retiring, or at any other time needed. 

1 1 14. A rapid walk, a race, or trotting on horse- 
back, aggravate the discomfort of an overfilled 
stomach ; a leisurely, cheerful walk is a cure, if 
persisted in. 

1115. There is reason to believe that taxidermy, 
the planting of live skin on a raw spot, may be 
successfully applied as a remedy for baldness. 

1 1 16. The very first step, and the only one 
needed in curing many diseases, is a full, free 
evacuation of the alimentary canal by a puke or 
a purge, by an emesis or an enema. 

1 1 17. Out-door walking is a valuable means of 
preserving health and removing disease, because 
it brings into exercise almost every muscle of the 
body, each one of which, in its natural action, tends 
to push out of the system every poisonous, useless, 
and cumbersome particle, even a headless pin or a 
needle. 
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1118. A lunch taken leisurely and alone is some- 
times beneficial ; but always a positive injury if in 
haste, especially if tempted to " take something " 
besides. 

1 1 19. North of the Virginia line, the young, 
the old, the feeble, should put on the thicker 
clothing and the flannels of winter not later than 
the middle of November, to be laid aside in the 
early June, however warm the weather may have 
been previously. 

1 1 20. It is the common mistake of the tidy, 
economical, and indolent housekeeper, to cease 
kindling fires too early in the spring, and defer 
it too late in the fall, leaving the children and 
grandparents to shiver in their shawls and wrap- 
pers, half-bent with cold, and faces and hands all 
shrivelled with chilliness. 

1 121. A young man may run to meet the cars, 
but the same effort may snap the heart-strings of 
threescore. 

1 122. Infection means the propagation of a 
malady through the clothing or atmosphere. 

1 123. Whenever any form of bathing is followed 
by the slightest chill, more harm has been done 
than good. 

1 124. Oatmeal is more nourishing and strength- 
ening than any other flour or meal. 

1 125. To be hopelessly diseased ; to be crippled 
for life ; to have been born with a defect which 
wholly incapacitates for self-support, and thus be 
dependent on others for the essentials of life, — 
the food we eat, the clothes we wear, and the very 
water we drink, or, in weary, wasting sickness, to 
spend the long winter days and the longer, nights 
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of months and years in pain and suffering and 
helplessness, must be a sad, sad lot ; and yet it 
doubtless is, in many cases, a training indis- 
pensable to a meet preparation for better things 
beyond time's boundary. 

1 126. Cold water bathing, to be always beneficial 
in applicable cases, should be actively conducted 
and fully completed within three minutes in winter 
and ten in midsummer. 

1 127. All that a man hath he will give for his 
health when it is lost, but seldom a dollar for 
instructions how to preserve it. 

1128. In the great majority of cases the seeds 
of consumption and dyspepsia are sown in the 
"teens" of life. 

1129. Hard students need nutritious food and 
a plenty of it 

1 1 30. A good feeder makes a good worker ; 
hence the poorest of all economies is to stint 
workpeople in their food. 

1 131. All persons who sit or stand at their busi- 
ness should have the feet resting on some woollen 
material, as it does not conduct the heat away so 
rapidly as does an uncovered wood or stone floor. 

1 1 32. It is better to ride to one's business and 
walk from it, whether it be brain or body work, 
because the first strength is the best and will do 
the work best ; the fag end of the strength is good 
enough for mere exercise. 

1 1 33. If a man is "blue as indigo" for want of 
funds to purchase a good dinner, give him a ten 
dollar bill, and he will be the happiest of mortals 
until it is — gone ! and the brightening will continue 
as often as the ten is given. This naturallY ca.vis,^*^ 
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the conviction that money is " good for " low spirits, 
and a good many other "symptoms." 

1 1 34. They can do most who sleep best 

1 135. The times for eating for the great majority 
of people, those who have to work hard, or are old, 
or infirm, or weakly, should be morning, noon, and 
night, and nothing whatever between. 

1 1 36. The hard working cannot labour to 
advantage if the meals are more than six hours 
apart, as they begin to lose their strength ; in all 
such cases the digestive functions are too weak to 
manage but a moderate quantity of food, but they 
would get over-hungry and would over-eat, if the 
time between meals is over six hours. 

1 137. The power of natural agencies in the cure 
of diseases is not fully appreciated, even by phy- 
sicians. A man was cured (and remained cured) of 
biliousness by not eating anything whatever later 
than two r.M., and washing the skin thoroughly 
every day for ten days. 

1 1 38. We eat for growth, repair, warmth, and 
strength. 

1 1 39. If a parent proposes to prepare a son for 
the ministry, or for the missionary field in foreign 
lands, what arithmetic can compute the difference 
between the influences left on the world's history 
from a broken constitution on the day of leaving 
the seminary, to die in a year or two, or less, and 
embarking for a foreign missionary field with a 
stalwart body and a vigorous intellect, and living 
to the age and power and influence of a Judson, 
a King, a Scudder, a Morrison, or a Livingstone, 
working for the elevation of whole peoples from 
barbarism to the plane of a Bible Christianity ? Let 
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parents and managers of our schools, academies, 
colleges, and seminaries think of this and provide 
some reading for the young which will teach them 
to preserve their health. 

1 140. • Eat slowly, cut'up all the food in pea-sized 
pieces, chew deliberately, in a cheerful mind, and 
then you can afford to eat all you want without the 
penance of getting up from the table hungry. 

1141. The grandest maxim in modern medicine 
is, sustain the strength of the patient. 

1 142. The noon-day meal should be the heartiest 
of the three taken ; the last, or third meal, should 
be about sun-down, and should consist of bread and 
butter and a cup of hot drink ; to all classes this 
would in a few days give an appetite for a good 
hearty breakfast, with all the exercise of the day to 
promote its digestion. 

1 143. As the teachings in print make a stronger 
impression on the minds of the young than the 
admonitions of parents, however much loved, those 
who have children should aim to provide them with 
at least some safe reading in the course of every 
year, pertaining to health and disease. 

1 144. Abundant warmth, pure air, sound sleep, 
and a plenty of good things to eat, will cure all 
ordinary diseases if taken in time ; that is, before 
the system has been reduced so far as to have lost 
its recuperative power. At that point nothing will 
save. 

1 145. A beautiful bunch of flowers was one day 
brought to a dying lady ; her face brightened in a 
moment, and a loving smile lighted up her counten- 
ance, as she expressed her gratitude towards the 
friend, herself an invalid, for her kind remembrance. 
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1 146. The best hospitals are detached cabins so 
arranged that every side should be accessible to the 
sunlight. 

1 147. Abundant and uninterrupted warmth is 
the best insurer of threescore against ' sudden 
death. 

1 148. The three great elementary principles of 
every healthy community, as well as of individuals, 
are pure air, perfect cleanliness, and well-cooked 
food. 

1 1 49. There are multitudes of brave-hearted 
women, who had rather go roofless and sleepless, 
the bitterest winter nights ; had rather die, as some 
do, poor things, than to commit the one wrong act 
which would give them money and dress and home. 
Is not that the " best society " which lends a helping 
hand to such in any large city } 

1 1 50. Let every one, from this good hour to the 
end of his mortal life, make it a point to have a 
pleasant smile, to make a cheerful recognition, and 
speak an encouraging word to every human being 
whom he finds, with steadfast eyes fixed on 
" Excelsior." 

1 151. There is reason to believe that the happy 
time will come when we may be able to preserve 
health and cure disease by the use of sugar-candy, 
plum-pudding, and roast beef, with the aid, occa- 
sionally, of various other good things, too tedious 
to mention ; for sweets keep up the warmth of the 
body, and what is more needed than warmth in 
sickness } Roast beef sustains the strength, and 
all know that debility characterizes every human 
malady in some stage or other of its progress. And 

^as for plum-pudding, it contains the elements of 
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warmth in its sweetness, and of the muscle-making 
power in the gluten of the flour out of which it is 
made. 

1 1 52. It is not the mixture of even a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of food in one mess which makes it 
unhealthful ; it is the quantity which give us 
dyspepsia and its thousand ills. 

1 1 53. Carbonic acid gas, which destroys life in a 
very short time, is generated by breathing ; at every 
expiration some of it is thrown out into the room ; 
it is its presence which gives the disagreeable odour 
observed on entering a close apartment in the 
morning in which several persons have slept all 
night. This gas, in combination with the moisture 
of the breath, is heavier than the common air; 
hence, its tendency is to the surface of the floor. 
Cold condenses this gas and makes it heavier ; 
hence, the colder a room is, the more does this gas 
seek the floor ; for these two reasons persons should 
avoid sleeping on the floor. The poverty of the 
humble poor sometimes compels them to part with 
some of their furniture ; the bedstead is supposed 
to be one of the things which can be most con- 
veniently spared, thus adding the risk of sickness 
to the misfortune of poverty. 

1 1 54. No sleep can be sound and healthful unless - 
the sleeper is comfortably warm. Many a man 
who has gone to bed in good health has awakened 
with a mortal malady, or one involving life-long 
suffering by having been exposed to a draught of 
air on some part of the body while asleep, either 
from an open door, a hoisted window, a crevice, or 
a broken pane. 

1155. The purest air contains four parts in a 
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thousand of carbonic acid gas, and to that extent 
ft (5 a healthful ingrediezit, as far as we know, but 
beyond that it fs prqudiciaL 

1 156. The Greeks and Turks are passionately 
fond of sour milk. The shepherds use rennet ai^ 
milk dealers alum, to make it sour the sooaer. 
The Germans in the West use buttermilk largely ; 
It acts on the system like water-melons, and an- 
tagonizes biliousness^ as does the acid of fruits and 
berries. 

1 1 57. Three things are indispensable to a health- 
ful bed-chamber : we must have an amount of bed 
clothing which will keep us comfortably warm ; 
must not be exposed to draughts of air, and must 
have a good and safe ventilation of the apartment, 
which may always be secured by an open fire-place 
and a board about three inches broad, and as long 
as the breadth of the window, placed under the 
lower sash ; this makes such an opening at the 
joining of the sashes, as will admit a draught of air 
in the direction of the ceiling, where it becomes 
diffused before it reaches the sleeper. 

1 158. However good the onion is as an esculent, 
it will poison the person who eats it after it has been 
exposed in a room where there is cholera, or some 
other diseases ; it blackens if poisonous. 

1 1 59. As almost all cars have foot-rests in front 
of the passenger, it is better to place the feet on 
these than on the floor, then they will not get cold 
80 soon. 

Ii6a One third of our entire existence is spent 
in our chambers in the unconscious happiness of 
sleep, and as good health is impossible without the 
liabitual breathing of a healthy atmosphere, the 
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importance of inhaling pure air during so large a 
portion of our existence is self-evident. 

1 161. If the hands are very cold but not frozen, 
paddle them in lukewarm water for a few moments. 
The same may be said of the feet, gradually adding 
warmer water, thus avoiding the danger of chil- 
blains, restoring the proper temperature gradually, 
and imparting to the whole body a surprising 
degree of comfortableness. 

1 162. If a person chances to wake up in the night 
for two or three times about the same hour, and 
cannot fall to sleep again very readily, it rapidly 
becomes a habit, with the result that if an hour or 
more is lost in this way, it is made up by that much 
longer sleep in the morning, or the system is de* 
prived of its healthful amount, and injury will 
certai;ily result. The remedy is to retire to bed 
two or three hours later, for two or three nights in 
succession, and yet be waked up at the desired 
time for rising. Meanwhile avoid sleeping in the 
day time. In this way the time for waking up 
during the night will be bridged over, and the evil 
habit will be promptly broken up. 

1 163. The healthiest site for a family dwelling is 
on an elevation declining on every side, so as to 
convey the water rapidly away, or on a sandy soil 
which admits the same in effect. 

1 164. The best use for a shawl or overcoat in 
railway travel in cold weather, is to put it on the 
floor and place the feet upon it ; this keeps them 
warm ; otherwise the bare floor rapidly abstracts the 
heat from the feet, often giving a troublesome cold. 

1 165. The safest position in a rail-car is about 
the centre on a seat next the aisle. 
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1 1 66. The sunniest sides and the most beautiful 
are not the healthiest localitiesw More persons die 
in Italy, and sooner, than in any other civilized 
country, except in. Prussia. It is the condition of 
the soU which has the most direct bearing on health 
and disease ; in proportion as lands are flat and 
wet, in such proportion does sickness prevaiL 

1 167. It is the wisdom of every man to think 
back and ascertain what gives him a cold or causes 
any sickness, and then make it his study and aim 
to avoid these habitually ; in this way almost any 
one in the course of a lifetime may diminish his 
sickness one half, if not very much more. 

1 168. Scientific investigation has ascertained 
that the onion possesses an amount of nutriment, 
healthfulness, and stimulant qualities not found in 
any other underground vegetable. The various 
means used to deprive it of its odour, also rob it of 
some of its good qualities. They were so highly 
prized by the children of Israel, that even in sight 
of the promised land, they had regretful longings 
after " the leeks and onions of Egypt.*' 

1 169. If you want to go to sleep soon, cultivate 
pleasant thoughts on lying down ; thoughts which 
calm and soothe and give placidity to the mind. 

1170. If alcohol is ever employed as a medicine, 
it should be strictly confined to those cases in which 
its use is an absolute necessity. 

1171. If excessively warm and very properly 
afraid of cooling off too quick, paddle the hands in 
a basin of warm water. Every time they emei^e 
from it steam is generated, and this carries oflT the 
heat so equally, that a pleasant degree of coolness 
is very soon and safely established. 
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1 172. After the most careful investigation, life 
insurance companies have settled down to the con- 
clusion that those who absolutely abstain from the 
use of alcoholic stimulants in eveiy form, average 
sixty-four years of age, while the average life of 
drunkards and moderate drinkers is thirty-five and 
a half. 

1 173. Daily cold water bathing seems to be a 
very simple and innocent operation ; yet, unless 
performed with judgment and discrimination, it is 
capable of doing great harm ; only the robust can 
practise it with impunity, and they do not need it. 

1 174. It is a humanity sometimes, and a polite- 
ness always, to keep a visitor waiting the shortest 
time possible, for the room may be cool or damp, 
endangering a cold, or there may be imperative 
reasons for not losing a moment. 

1175. Warm water internally and externally, if 
used with judgment and skill, will alleviate and 
cure more human maladies than half of all the 
drugs on the shelves of the apothecary. It cools 
fever, cures pain, allays nervousness, diverts dis- 
ease, softens the skin, antagonizes chill, promotes 
perspiration, and soothes the mind. 

1 176. Physiological research has fully established 
the fact that acids promote the separation of the 
bile from the blood, which is then passed from the 
system, thus preventing fevers and other prevailing 
diseases of summer and autumn. All fevers are 
" bilious ;" that is, the bile is in the blood. What- 
ever is antagonistic of fever is cooling. It is a 
common saying that fruits and berries of every 
description are " cooling ;*' it is because there is an 
acidity in them which aids in separating the bile 
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from the blood, and thus purifies it Hence, the 
great yearning for " greens," and lettuce, and ssdads 
in the early spring, they being taken with vinegar ; 
hence, also, the taste for lemonades, buttermilk, 
and other acid drinks on the part of a bilious 
person, and in attacks of fever. 

1 177. Every traveller, especially in summertime, 
should carry with him a vial of hartshorn, called 
" smelling salts," as it instantaneously removes and 
cures the pains caused by the bites and stingps of 
all known insects ; a substitute, on an emergency, 
is wood ashes and water, half and half, the product 
being like hartshorn, which is an alkali. 

1 178. To be happy, a man must be good and 
keep himself busy in doing good. 

1 1 79. Inability to sleep after having been waked 
up in the night by bad dreams, or other causes, 
is sometimes remedied by walking the floor five 
or ten minutes, throwing up the night dress to 
allow a thorough ventilation of the surface; this 
certainly prevents the repetition of a disagreeable 
dream. 

1 180. When a simpleton wants to get well he 
buys something to "take;'* the wise man gets 
something to do ; and it is owing to this circum- 
stance that the latter has been in a minority, 
almost indistinguishable in all civilized countries : 
that doctors are princes instead of paupers, and 
live like gentlemen instead of breaking rocks for 
the turnpike. 

1 181. No one ought to be waked up in the 
morning as a habit ; it is an interference with 
nature, whose unerring instinct apportions the 
amount of sleep to the needs of the body, nor will 
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allow habitual interference to be practised with 
impunity, in any case. 

1 182. It is kind to accompany a friend to the 
door on leaving ; but it is likely that many last 
words will be spoken at the half-open door, causing 
an exposure to a cold draught of air, hence the 
practice is not safe. 

1 183. It is never safe to take a medicine simply 
because it is reported to have cured another with 
symptoms apparently similar to your own. 

1 1 84. There would be better health, less sick- 
ness, and longer life, if all were to make it a 
practice never to take a dose of physic without 
the advice of an educated physician. 

1 185. It is a boorish act to open a window or a 
door on entering a public vehicle, without the assent 
of the inmates ; to ask that assent is a selfishness. 

1 186. Never eat to *' make it even/' or when you 
are not hungry; it is that much food lost arid 
wasted, and an imposition on nature. 

1 1 87. In passing out of a public assembly, it is 
discourteous to stop to speak to another, for the 
one behind you may have imperative reasons for 
hurrying on. 

1 188. The man who eats most and works slowest, 
can work the hardest and the longest, hence is the 
cheapest "hand," because small eaters have little 
strength, and they who work fast seldom do it well 
and often have it to do over again. 

1 189. Medical men perform more personal labour 
without compensation than any other class or call- 
ing, for the honour of the profession requires them 
to answer the call of pensioned or pauper, prince 
or potentate, all alike. 
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1 190. The ruts of thought, how they warp and 
weaken and wreck the intellect sometimes, — the 
for ever dwelling on the irremediable past, on sharp- 
pointed memories or remorses for yesterday's mis- 
takes or lost opportunities. There is no remedy 
for a " rut " equal to that of a good emetic 

1 191. If you can't sleep at night, get up and 
stay awake until next night, and you will sleep 
" like a top/' It never fails. But next day go to 
work like a man at something encouragingly re- 
munerative, out of doors, and you will have two 
good nights' sleep in succession. Repeat the dose, 
and it will work just as well to the crack of doom. 

1 192. If persons must have desserts, let them be 
taken half an hour before meals in the shape of 
fruits and berries, whose acids enter the blood at 
once and energize the secretions ; or in the shape 
of nuts or cheese, whose essential oil invigorates 
digestion, or pure sugar candy, which hastens the 
more complete solution of the food by its chemical 
combinations on reaching the stomach. 

1 193. Sweets are the necessities of childhood 
and youth ; hence Providence has wisely implanted 
in the young an almost insatiable desire for sugar. 
Without this element largely mingled with its 
food, the healthiest-born infant would die in a 
month. In vain would it nestle on its mother's 
bosom ; in vain its exposure to the warming sun- 
shine; and in vain the softest blankets and the 
warmest furs to encase its body, for the warmth 
which sustains human life comes from within, 
must be generated by the internal combustion of 
carbonaceous food, as found in all sweets and fat. 
It is the most inveterate of all prejudices in 
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civilized life that "sweets hurt children." On the 
contrary, they are a prime necessity, and to de- 
prive them of their candies, if pure, is a barbarism. 

1 194. There is not a straight line in all nature. 
Man was never intended to live under an inflexible 
rule, to travel an infinite distance in the trough 
of a railroad bar ; he is a creature of amazing 
adaptabilities : to live astride a crater or on the 
perch of the North Pole, on the equinoctial line, 
or the pinnacle of an iceberg, — and he is wisest, 
healthiest, and happiest, who soonest adapts him- 
self to the circumstances of his situation. 

1 195. Instinct is implanted to preserve life, and 
is common to plant and animal and man. The 
humble climbing vine will find its way, straight to 
the nearest bean-pole ; the roots of flower, shrub, 
and tree, delve down into the hard earth, in search 
of the richness and moisture of the soil, taking 
the shortest course to the more favoured spots. 
As soon as the little duck breaks its shell, it 
waddles toward the water, and sails away over the 
bosom of the tiny pond right gracefully. 

1 196. Brain- workers require most sleep. 

1 197. Plodding people are most successful in the 
long run, for they make the fewest mistakes, and 
seldom have to do their work over again ; and 
carrying out their principles, they eat long and 
largely, but masticate well. 

1 198. Truth lodged in the mind of a child is a 
deposit for a lifetime ; and if that be a practical 
truth in reference to health, it will be of life-long 
value. 

1 199. The man who eats by weight and measure 
is not likely to live long. 
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1200. The babe an hour old greedily seizes the 
fountain spring of its mother's milk, which contains 
in large proportions the elements which supply the 
first necessities of infantile existence. This instinct 
is the wise, self-acting, and friendly guide to plant 
and animal and man, his mentor and preserver 
from the first cry of infancy until the fiat of the 
Maker calls the patriarch home to His bosom in 
heaven. This instinct we fight against when we 
court sleep without sleepiness ; eat when we are 
not hungry ; drink when we are not dry ; work 
when nature rebels against it, and wear ourselves 
out with excessive fatigue. 

1 20 1. Every trade and calling and profession 
has its drudgeries as well as its rewards ; but the 
drudgeries of an honest occupation bring with 
them the invaluable blessings of good health and 
a quiet mind. 

1 202. Hard work is an acquired habit, and if it 
is then followed as a habit, it is pretty sure to 
bring with it a reasonable competence, sound sleep, 
and long life. 

1203. Poverty is often an idea; for a man in 
debt, with ten thousand a year, is not as rich and 
not as happy as he who works by the day, and 
owes no man a dollar. 

1204. When I see a man resign his seat to a 
bonnet or grey hairs, it raises him at once to the 
character of a gentleman, even if dressed in home- 
spun. 

1205. To sleep well a man must work hard. 

1206. The watch represents one of the most 
complicated mechanisms of man. It has been made 
to run a day, a month, a year, without touching or 
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repair ; but man, whom a breath has made and a 
breath can destroy, is the handiwork of the Maker 
of all worlds, his is a mechanism which builds itself 
up from infancy, and down to old age sustains its 
own strength, supplies its own waste, and makes 
its own repairs ; running on and running ever, until 
destiny orders, " run no more." 

1207. Persons who are all the time taking me- 
dicine, are all the time complaining, are never well ; 
and yet, with amazing pertinacity, they swallow 
physic to the last gasp of life. 

1208. The cheerful man has the best digestion. 

1 209. Every chamber should have a thermometer 
in-doors and out, and we should dress, on rising, 
accordingly, for it takes a sudden cold a day or 
two to get into the house, and life has often been 
lost by going out too thinly dressed, with no op- 
portunity to correct the mistake. 

12 10. The salt of the sea preserves it from cor- 
ruption ; the salt of the human body prevents 
decay; and it is the moral salt — the preservative 
influences of the Christian religion — which upholds 
social existence, sustains all civilized governments, 
and prevents the extinction of nationalities, for five 
righteous would have saved a city. And the 
principles of the moral government of the Almighty 
are the same throughout the ages. 

1 2 1 1 . But for religion the world would be without 
an inhabitant. 

12 12. The enemies of Bible religion are the vi- 
pers of society. Their influences tend to poison, 
corrupt, and destroy ; and wherever they habitate 
together, they live more and more in unrestraint, 
until crime and beastliness, in their most degradia^^ 
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disgusting, and horrid forms, reign rampant : society 
has no guarantees, decency no protection, law no 
power, and virtue is extinct. 

12 1 3. Early rising is a crime against nature, un- 
less it is preceded by an early retiring. 

1 2 14. The first step toward insanity is a growing 
and continued inability to sleep. 

1215. If you are working or exercising for your 
health, stop before you are much tired, before you 
are " fagged out." 

1 2 16. Never eat when you are not hungry, nor 
drink when you are not thirsty; it imposes on 
nature. 

1 2 17. Never resist a call of nature for a mo- 
ment ; habitual constipation is always thus in- 
duced. 

1 2 18. The hard worker should eat thrice a day at 
not less than five hours' interval. 

' 12 19. Sedentary persons, after fifty, can do very 
well with two meals a-day; dyspepsia is thus 
cured sometimes. 

1220. It is better to exercise an hour in the fore- 
noon, as a means of health, and an hour in the 
afternoon, than two hours at once. 

1 22 1. If exercise is carried to actual fatigue, it 
does more harm than good. 

1222. Drink but a small amount of liquids at 
meals, and these should be warm ; if cold or large 
in quantity, dyspepsia follows. 

1223. Presentiments are the mere coincidences 
of events with the previous multitudinous vagaries 
of the brain. At the advent of the Christian dis- 
pensation, the days of miracle and revelation 
ceased. 
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1224. Go to bed at a regular hour; leave it as 
soon as you wake up, and do not sleep a moment 
in the day time ; this will give you all the sleep 
which your system requires, and it will be sound 
and connected within a week. 

1225. Cultivate a generous and an accommo- 
dating disposition. 

1226. Let your appetite always come uninvited, 
that is, never take anything to give an appetite. 

1227. The God of nature and of grace is one 
and the same embodiment of benevolence, wisdom, 
and love ; for 

** We are the creatures of His power," 

His children and His heirs ; hence the operations and 
the works of nature and of grace never war against 
each other, but act in harmony to the one great 
end, — the elevation and happiness of the human 
family : the laws of grace purifying the heart ; the 
laws of nature, understood and practised, preserving 
the body. 

1228. Sickness is the wise and loving discipline 
of life. 

1229. The Bible is a balm in every human sick- 
ness if its principles are kept constantly in view as 
a matter of firm, religious faith ; then the sorrows 
of life, its disappointments and its tears, will lose 
half of their bitterness, and the other half would 
soon be forgotten in the contemplation of the great 
truth, that "God is love.*' 

1230. One part of oxide of iron and six parts of 
carbonate of magnesia, if mixed, and, with a rag 
moistened with water or alcohol, then rubbed until 
nearly dry on silver and gold, will remove from. 
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them all their tarnish, and will give to copper and 
steel, and even iron, a beauty of polish which was 
never natural to them. Thus it is that the humblest 
things have their uses, and so also can the humblest 
talents and the most inferior capacities be employed 
to useful purposes in society. 

1 23 1. Said an eminent English jurist: "From 
eight to sixteen is the time during which the 
character is formed of nine tenths of all the cri- 
minals who come before me." Those parents are 
wisest who make a special and conscientious effort 
to weave a web around their children at that critical 
age, which shall keep them at home and win them 
from the street, by affectionate ways, kindly treat- 
ment, and warming sympathies ; by intelligent 
forbearances, by generous allowances, and a cheer- 
ful, loving demeanour. 

1232. As good sound sleep is essential to good 
health and bodily vigour, and as no one can sleep 
soundly with a hundred bed-fellow bugs sucking 
out his blood, it may be well to know that if a 
room is closed, every crack, crevice, and keyhole, 
and a quarter of a pound. of brimstone is placed in 
the centre of the room in an earthen vessel for 
fumigation, in six hours there will not be a living 
thing left ; but first remove coloured articles. 

1233. The sleep we require during the night, and 
all that nature will take, is exactly proportioned to 
the strength expended during the day. 

1234. Ice is delicious to the sick in summer. If 
kept in one lump in a pitcher which is securely 
enveloped with two feather pillows, it will last for a 
day or two, 

1235. When you are at a hotel and retire for the 
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night, shut your door noiselessly, with your hand 
on the knob, and walk about the floor in your stock- 
ing feet, as in the adjoining room, or just below you, 
some invalid may be just falling into a refreshing 
sleep which is to turn the scale between recovery 
and death ; at the very least, you owe it to any 
occupant to make as little noise as possible. 

1236. We can better and more safely do without 
eating for a week than have no sleep for three or 
four days. 

1237. It is early to bed, quite as much as early 
to rise, which makes a man healthy and wealthy 
and wise. 

1238. Many reach mature age in the enjoyment 
of vigorous health ; for half a lifetime they scarcely 
have known what pain is ; the physician has. not 
been called to their dwellings, for all this time they 
haye eaten heartily, slept soundly, and have been 
cozily housed. During the bleak and dreary winter 
time they have been protected from the cold and 
storm, and their summers have been spent at the 
seaside or the springs, their whole lives seem to 
have been an uninterrupted joy, and no doubt they 
have deserved it. Those whose lives have been the 
reverse of all this may take it for granted that it is 
their own fault, or that it has been the ordering of 
a wise and loving Providence, as a means of making 
sure for us better things in the unending future, 
knowing that we could not have borne prosperity. 
Thrice happy is the man who, in humility, love, and 
trustingness, thus reads the providence of the 
Almighty. But sooner or later, when a man re- 
turns home at night or wakes up in the morning 
finding himself not so well as usual, he feels tired 
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and sad. The tea-table is as tidy as before. The 
children are as gladsome and as blithe as usual. 
The fire on the hearth burns as brightly as ever, 
but all these fail to wake up the echoes of a loving 
joyousness as of old. He retires to his bed with 
unspoken words. Sleep comes not, but instead 
there are restless tossings and the distant grum- 
blings of approaching pains ; and anon, the doctor 
is at the bed-side. We look in his face, but there is 
no smile of confidence and hope there ; he makes a 
closer examination, but gives out no cheering word, 
and saying nothing, good or bad, makes an unso- 
licited promise to return in an hour. This is ominous. 
We begin to feel our firm foundations fail beneath 
us. The world, its pleasures, its appetites, its am- 
bition,' and its material interests, fade away from 
our visioa The system becomes more oppressed 
by disease, more racked with pain, and withal still 
sinking, sinking, sinking, we feel our own helpless- 
ness as we never felt it before, and to the Infinite 
One we stretch our withered arms for aid, and raise 
our feeble voice for succour, and He whose ear is 
ever open, and whose kind eye never sleeps, beckons 
us away to the land of the blessed. 

1239. In entering any apartment leave the door 
as you found it. 

1240. They are wisest and will live longest who 
habitually get all the sleep that nature will take. 

1 24 1. Those who cannot make themselves com- 
fortable under ordinary circumstances would not 
be so under any other. 

1242. Whatever of an undesirable disposition a 
man has to-day, without money, he will have to- 
morrow, however rich, to an exaggerated extent, 
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unless the heart be changed. The miser will be- 
come more miserly ; the drunkard more drunken ; 
the debauchee more debauched ; the fretful still 
more complaining ; hence the striking wisdom of 
the Scripture injunction that all our ambitions 
should begin with this : " Seek first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness." 

1243. Persons are constantly met who, in their 
families, are cross, ill-natured, dissatisfied, finding 
fault with everybody and everything, whose first 
greeting in the breakfast-room is a complaint, whose 
conversation seldom fails to end in a long enumera- 
tion of difficulties and hardships, and whose last 
word at night is an angry growl, and we feel at a 
loss whether to pity or to despise. 

1244. A man who has a canker eating out his 
heart, will carry it with him wherever it goes, if it 
be remorse for crime or mortification for meanness ; 
although worth millions, it will go with his gold and 
rust out all its brightness. 

1245. Bodily health and mental comfort have 
on one another very powerful reactions. Cultivate 
health and a good heart, for with these you may 
be comfortable without a farthing ; without them, 
never, although you may possess millions. 

1246. Whatever a man is to-day with a last 
dollar, he will be to-morrow, radically, essentially, 
with a million. 

1247. Many have a great horror of going out of 
doors for fear of taking cold, when the fact is, the 
very best way of fortifying the system against 
taking cold, is to be out every day, rain or shine. 

1248. If persons are kept in the house because 
the weather is a little too hot or cold, a little too 
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dusty, or windy, or damp, they will soon find them- 
selves confined to their own apartments from one 
month's end to another, confirmed invalids. 

1 249. A man is what his wife makes him. 

1250. It is said of Queen Victoria, the most ex- 
emplary potentate of the century, that when at the 
palace, she rides every day ; when in the country, 
she every day walks, in all weathers ; if it rains, she 
takes an umbrella, and lets it rain ; if muddy, she 
wears thick-soled shoes. 

1251. The worse the weather, the more need that 
sedentary persons should go out of doors for an hour 
or two ; first, because whatever the out-door air 
may be, the in-door air is but the out-door air con- 
taminated with the fumes of cookery and a multi- 
tude of other things. Second, no one thinks of 
eating less to-day because the weather is bad ; but 
if we eat as much to-day, when we take no exercise, 
as we did yesterday when we took a great deal, 
there must be an imperfect digestion of food causing 
symptoms, more or less, of fulness, oppression, 
headache, weariness, nervousness, and a feeling of 
discomfort, generally. 

1252. A good wife is the greatest earthly bless- 
ing. 

1253. It is the mother who moulds the character, 
and fixes the destiny of the child. 

1254. Make marriage a matter of moral judg- 
ment. 

1255. Marry in your own religion. 

1256. Marry into a different blood and tempera- 
ment from your own. 

1257. Marry into a family which you have long 
known. 
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1258. Never both be angry at once. 

1259. Never talk at one another, either alone or 
in company. 

1260. Never speak loud to one another unless 
the house is on fire. 

1 26 1. Never reflect on a past action which was 
done with a good motive and with the best judg- 
ment at the time. 

1262. Let each strive to yield oftenest to the 
wishes of the other. 

1263. Let self-abnegation be the habit of each. 

1264. The very nearest approach to domestic 
felicity is in the mutual cultivation of unselfishness. 

1265. Never find fault until it is perfectly certain 
that a fault has been committed. 

1266. Let a kiss be the prelude of a rebuke. 

1267. If you must criticise, let it be done lovingly. 

1268. Never taunt with a past mistake. 

1269. Neglect the whole world beside, rather 
than one another. 

1270. Never allow a request to be repeated. 

1 27 1. "I forgot," is never an acceptable excuse. 

1272. Never make a remark at the expense of 
the other. 

1273. They who marry for physical character- 
istics or external considerations, will fail of happi- 
ness. 

1274. They are the safest who marry from the 
standpoint of sentiment rather than of feeling, 
passion, or mere love. 

1275. Always leave home with loving words, for 
they may be the last. 

1276. Do not herald the sacrifices you make to 
each other's tastes, habits, or preferences. 
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1277. They who marry for traits of mmd and 
heart will seldom fail of perennial springs of 
domestic enjoyment. 

1278. Let all your mutual accommodations be 
spontaneous, whole-souled, and free as air. 

1279. A hesitating, tardy, or grum yielding to 
the wishes of the other, always grates upon a loving 
heart. 

1280. If one is angry, let the other part the lips 
only for a kiss. 

1281. Give your warmest sympathies for each 
other's trials. 

1282. The beautiful in heart is a million times of 
mor? avail in securing domestic happiness, than the 
beatiful in person. 

1283. Never deceive, for the heart once misled 
can never trust wholly again. 

1284. Consult one another in all that comes 
within the experience, observation, or sphere of the 
other. 

1285. Whether present or absent, alone or in 
company, speak up for one another, cordially, 
earnestly,- lovingly. 

1286. Never question the integrity, the truthful- 
ness, or the religiousness of one another. 

1287. Encourage one imother in all the depress- 
ing circumstances in which you may be placed. 

1288. By all that can actuate a good citizen ; by 
all that can meet the heart of pity ; by all that can 
move a parent's bosom ; by every claim of a 
common humanity ; see to it that at least one party 
to a marriage shall possess strong, robust, vigorous 
health of body and brain. 

1289. Many a time husband and wife, like other 
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children, get into a furious quarrel, when a chance 
and chatty visitor coming in disperses the cloud 
and they forget all about it, hence frequent social, 
friendly calls among neighbours is humanizing and 
healthful. 

1290. It is not so much the late dinner that is 
pernicious as the quantity, and even if it has been 
a hearty one, but good, it would leave no hurt 
behind if the next four or five hours were spent in 
joyousness with neighbours, friends, or family, the 
last always the happiest and the best. 

1 29 1. The soft, low voice of a woman is the 
index of cultivation and refinement 

1292. An intense hunger at other times than the 
regular meals, especially if just before, and coming 
on daily, is proof of a dyspeptic condition of the 
stomach, and should be firmly resisted. 

1293. To have the comforts of life assured with- 
out a peradventure, so as to relieve the mind from 
the care of providing daily bread, and to be free 
from all anxiety for future sustenance, is an im- 
portant element in securing length of days ; with 
these guarantees even the frail and feeble live long. 

1294. A man will no more sleep well if he goes 
to bed very hungry, than if he retired on an exces- 
sive mealj in the former case it would be better to 
eat a few mouthfuls. 

1295. " Let us have peace," was the closing sen- 
tence of the greatest soldier of the age in his 
inaugural address as President of the United 
States; recommending also that all differences 
between nations should be settled by arbitration. 
Twenty-four times has the United States done this 
since 1794, introducing also in all treaties to be 
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made, if possible, a clause stipulating that neither 
party shall declare war against the other without 
first admitting to a court of arbitration. If all 
European nations should adopt this principle six 
million soldiers who now idle away their time in 
barracks would be put to useful and remunerative 
labour with the result of adding many millions to 
the national wealth every year, relieving women 
from the necessity of working in the fields, and 
giving them that time and opportunity for the care 
and training of their children, which would elevate 
and change for the better in many other ways, the 
whole framework of society, and then would the 
nations not learn war any more. 

1296. The "self-made man" is a term applied to 
one who by force of character and unaided has 
risen to prominence in his calling, when the fact is 
every man is what he makes himself; the mis- 
fortune is that so many are of no account after they 
are made. 

1297. A man who is well ought to be happy; 
but it is the privilege of the good to be happy, 
although they are very far from being well. 

1298. The spare bed of the guest-chamber should 
never be made until within an hour or two of using, 
each covering having been exposed to the sun or 
to the kitchen fire, for bed-clothing will gather 
dampness. From this cause Lord Bacon died. 

1299. A man cut his throat, but after losing a 
quart of blood, besought his wife in the most 
piteous terms to send for the doctor ; the brain had 
been relieved of the pressure which had occasioned 
the despondency and suicidal insanity, and the 
mind resumed it healthful functions. In lesser 
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forms of depression of spirits immediate relief would 
follow an active emetic of a teaspoonful each of 
salt and ground mustard, stirred quickly in half a 
glass of water, and drank down ; the effort and 
strain of vomiting drive the blood to the extremities 
and to the surface of the body, and thus relieve the 
brain. 

1300. An impressive fact to the young has come 
out in the great trial of the century : the number 
of persons — and some of them of considerable pro- 
minence — who on the witness stand have been com- 
pelled to make the most humiliating statements 
in reference to transactions in earlier life, showing 
in the strongest light possible, the wisdom, the 
importance, and moral beauty of the Scripture 
injunction, "Make straight paths for your feet," in 
youth. 

1 301. In the history of those who have reached 
adult life, there are times in which it would seem 
as if the heart were almost ready to break with 
apprehensions which cannot be even intimated to 
others : with reverses of fortune which destroy 
ambition ; courage, hope, endurance, all gone ; the 
brightest sky is ink ; and cheery faces and laughing 
lips and sparkling eyes, by their contrast, are but 
harrows dragging through the heart-strings ; or 
it may be that remorseless death has struck its 
fiercest blow and left us standing alone, the last tie 
severed, the last link broken, and we want to die, 
but cannot. No tear comes to the relief of the 
burning eye-ball ; no human being utters a sympa- 
thizing word ; the whole world is an iceberg, and 
the best friend on the planet would be a bottomless 
ocean to engulf us from mortal sight for ever. But 
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cheer up, poor soul, time soothes all sorrows ; the 
sun will shine to-morrow, and it will all come right 
in the morning. 

1302. As the greatest number of sweet-scented 
flowers are white, so in the moral world do sweet- 
ness and purity go together, and happy are they 
who in early life cultivate the ambition to build up 
and maintain a character "not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing." 

1303. A full cold-water bath should be taken 
either before breakfast or not within two or three 
hours after a regular meal, never in a tired or 
heated condition, nor immediately after drinking 
cold water. 

1304. A most refreshing exhibition of primitive 
frankness of character, is found in the case of a 
coloured man, who had slipped off* from the army 
near Fort Donelson, and making his way on board 
a passing steamboat, was found beside the smoke- 
stack, sitting on a bundle of dilapidated home-spun, 
trying to warm himself 

" Were you in the fight ?" 

" I had a little taste of it, sa." 

" Stood your ground, did you ?" 

" No, sa, I runs." 

" Run at the first fire, did you T 

"Yes, sa, an' would have run soona, had I know'd 
it was comin*." 

"Why, that wasn't very creditable to your 
courage." 

" Dat isn't in my line, sa ; cookin's my perfes- 
shun." 

" Well ! but have you no regard for your reputa- 
tion ?" 
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" Reputation's nuffin to me by de side of life." 

"Do you consider your life worth more than 
other people's ?" 

" It's wuff more to me, sa." 

" Then you must value it very highly ?" 

" Yes, sa, I does ; more dan all dis world, more 
dan a million dollars, sa ; for what would that be 
wuth to a man wid de bref out of him ? Self-pre- 
serbashun is de first law wid me." 

" But why should you act upon a different rule 
from other men?" 

" 'Cause, sa, diff'rent men sets diff'rent value upon 
derselves ; my life is not in de market." 

" But if you lost it, you would have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you died for your country." 

"What satisfaction would dat be to me, when der 
power of feelin' was gone .^" 

"Then patriotism and honour are nothing to 
you ?" 

" Nuffin* whatever, sa." 

" If all our soldiers were like you, our Govern- 
ment might have been broken up without resistance." 

" Yes, sa ; der would have been no help for it. I 
wouldn't put my life in de scales 'gainst any 
gubernment dat ever existed, for no gubernment 
could replace de loss to me." 

" Do you think any of your company would have 
missed you, if you had been killed ?" 

" Maybe not, sa ; but I'd a missed myself, and dat 
was de pint wid me." 

" Then patriotism and honour are nothing to you ?" 

" Nuffin whatever, sa ; I consider them as among 
de vanities." 

1305. Charcoal decolorizes and deodorizes de- 
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caying matters aftd offensive gases ; permanganate 
of potash and ozone oxidize, burn up dead organic 
matter, but do not destroy living animalcules, 
germs, vibriones, and the like, which are best ex- 
terminated by carbolic acid or cresylic acid. 

1306. In taking their summer recreations, those 
who have good health can safely patronize almost 
any place of public resort, but those who are infirm 
or invalids should wisely discriminate : persons 
troubled with any disease of the throat and lungs, 
except asthma, should avoid all sea-shore or lake- 
side or prairie localities, for the damp air and the 
cold chilling winds after rains never fail to aggra- 
vate the maladres ; asthma is an exception, because 
in some persons it is ameliorated by a damp at- 
mosphere, and in others by a dry location ; some 
are relieved by going to the country, others by 
moving into the city, each must be a law' unto 
himself; warm, flat localities debilitate consump- 
tives, while the purer, cooler air of the mountains 
give tone and strength to the system. As a general 
rule invalids are improved by mountain air, and 
where there are rapid, clear water streams. 

1307. The language of a man is a reasonably 
good index of his character : the trifler abounds in 
slang words and slang phrases ; the vulgar and low- 
bred use most glibly the depreciative adjective; 
they revel in the expletives of liar, scoundrel, 
swindler; the educated, the cultivated, and the 
refined, speak softly, quietly, gently, every word is 
uttered with composure, even under circumstances 
of aggravation ; if annoyed, their severest reproof is 
expressive silence ; and always they maintain their 
self-respect. 
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1.308. Gutta-percha penholders are said to pre- 
vent writer s cramp. 

1309. Anodynes, narcotics, cough mixtures, and 
lozenges are practically useless, and but too often 
increase the debility and hasten the fatal end. The 
best method of easing cough is to resist it with all 
the force of will possible, until the accumulation of 
phlegm becomes greater; then there is something 
to cough against, and it comes up very much 
easier, and with half the coughing. A great deal 
of hacking, and hemming, and coughing, in invalids, 
is nervous, purely nervous, or from the force of 
habit, as is shown by the frequency when thinking 
about it, and the comparative rarity when the 
person is so much engaged that there is no time to 
think about it, and the attention is compelled in 
another direction. 

1 3 10. If you throw a piece of paper, or a stick on 
the floor, or toss it in some corner, some one else 
has to pick it up. No one has a right to impose 
useless labour on another, and yet, thousands of 
men do it every day, on hard-working, tidy wives, 
by stalking into the house without wiping their feet 
on the door-mat. 

1 3 1 1. A stream of cold water poured continuously 
on a sting, will remove pain, and cure it in a short 
time ; then keep it cool for a day or two. 

13 12. More by myriads die of under- work than 
over-work. 

1 313. A child will do more to maintain a repu- 
tation, whether for vice or virtue, than to earn it, so 
great is the natural inherent love for distinction. 

1 3 14. A public speaker will be better heard and 
be less fatigued, if he enunciates deliberately, and 
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gives each word and syllable a clear cut sound, than 
if he speaks more rapidly and in a louder voice. 

131 5. Lean people endure much and live long; 
it is the ruddy, and the florid, and fleshy who die 
early and with short warning. 

1 3 16. In all sudden alarms in public places, time 
is never lost by standing perfectly still and quiet 
and taking a deliberate survey of the situation. 

1 3 17. In a French theatre, the humidity of the 
atmosphere increased from fifty per cent., which is 
healthful, to eighty per cent., by the end of the 
play ; the temperature increased fifty per cent., 
while the carbonic acid in the atmosphere was six 
times greater at the close of the performance than 
was natural, being four and three tenths per thou- 
sand. This shows the necessity of compelling out- 
door air into crowded public buildings by machinery, 
this is done in the British House of Parliament, and 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, — the only house of worship thus arranged in 
America, — and is well worthy of imitation. 

1 318. Deposition of stone or gravel in the gall or 
urinary bladder or passages may be arrested and 
the stones softened or melted away by drinking no 
other liquid but milk, and using no bread or water 
but rice, as bread and water contain lime largely ; 
rice, milk, meats, fruits, and berries none. 

13 19. Perhaps the safest and most instantaneous 
emetic known, is a teaspoonful each of salt and 
ground mustard stirred quickly in half a glass of 
water, and swallowed promptly ; almost as instantly 
is any poison taken into the stomach vomited up. 

1320. Soft water, whether rain or other kind, not 
containing any form of liihe, becomes poisonous in 
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passing through leaden pipes ; if the water contains 
lime a coating is soon formed on the inner side of 
the pipe which is impervious, and becomes a per- 
fect protection against the lead being acted upon 
by the water; iron pipes are perfectly safe, they 
clog up with rust, and may be eaten through by it, 
but then they can be renewed ; pipes made of any 
two metals immersed in water are always poisonous, 
making a galvanic or voltaic battery through 
chemical decomposition ; metal pipe may be lined 
with tin, but if there is a break in the coating, by 
violence, or imperfection, or any other cause, there 
is a poisonous decomposition, and the risk is too 
great, for a whole family might be destroyed in a 
week after the accident which made the break. 
Block tin pipes, earthenware, glazed or glass or 
wooden pipes are always safe. 

1 32 1. There are 240 volumes of carbonic acid in 
10,000 volumes of air at a height of 2,000 feet, and 
three volumes at 3,000 feet, showing that the air on 
the earth is better adapted to the uses and needs 
of man, than that above. 

1322. Ashes and iron feed the flowers and add 
to the brilliancy of their hues ; even the white are 
made whiter. Man also feeds on iron, which has 
been held to enrich the blood and give redness to 
the cheek ; there seems to be no waste in nature, 
even the old rusty nail can be utilized, and the 
sweepings of the fire-place beautify the rose. 

1323. Drunkenness is such an insufferable des- 
potism, that not more than one in a million has 
force of character enough to break the fetters and 
live thereafter a free man. The father of the dis- 
tinguished divine, Newman Hall, cured Uv\xxs^V^ <^^ 
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habitual drunkenness, by taking night and m<Miui^ 
for several months, the following (H^qiaration : five 
grains of sulphate of iron (copperas), ten grains of 
magnesia, eleven grains of peppermint water, spirit 
of nutmeg one drachm ; it prevents that physical 
and moral prostration which follows the sudden 
leaving off of the accustomed dram. 

1324. It is a valuable rule of universal applica- 
tion, that if in doing anything discomfort follows, 
cease at once ; it is useless to fight against nature ; 
even if walking tires, every additional step is an 
injury. Newton complained, that the study of 
lunar irregularities ** makes my head ache;" and 
when he persisted in it against medical advice, such 
severe illness was induced, as to cause mental 
derangement ; pain is nature's appeal to desist ; 
persistence always makes a cure more difficult and 
doubtful. 

1325. Never reprove in the presence of a third 
person ; it repels rather than inclines. 

1326. On slippery places, take short steps and 
slow. 

1327. Large prizes have been offered for the 
most certain method of determining whether death 
has actually taken place : one of five thousand 
dollars three years ago by the Marquis d'Ouches, 
wliosc benevolence of heart makes his name worthy 
of mention. Among those proposed was to raise 
a blister by the flame of a candle ; it would yield a 
fluid on puncture if there was life; only air, if death 
lijxd taken place. Lorcher observed in nine hundred 
cases, a shaded and greyish spot, first on the outer 
portion of the white of the eye, gradually extending 
over its wliole surface. Ponce noticed a general 
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decoloration of the base of the eye, which in life, 
as seen by the ophthalmoscope, is an intense red, 
changing in death to a yellowish white. Mr. Hol- 
land proposed cadaveric lividity of dependent parts 
of the body, as observed in sixteen thousand sub- 
jects ; this generally appears very soon after death. 
A polished needle stuck into the flesh is moistened 
if there is life ; if not, it is as bright as before. Tie 
a string tight around a finger ; if there is any cir- 
culation whatever, the skin distends and blackens 
or reddens. Monteverdi alleges that the most 
certain sign of death is produced by injecting harts- 
horn under the skin, causing a wine-red colour of 
the skin if there is any life ; if not, there is no dis- 
colouration whatever. 

1328. All head-aches are caused or aggravated 
by cold feet, costive habits, and irregular eating ; 
if the removal of these does not cure, a physician 
should be called, for there is danger ahead. 

1329. In France, a current of air is shunned as if 
it were a sirocco of the desert ; a draught of cold 
air on a person in a still position is more dangerous 
than the foul air of any ordinary apartment or 
public vehicle. The rule should be imperative : 
keep in motion if the wind is blowing on you. 

1330. In an ordinary public conveyance there is 
a difference of twenty-five degrees between the 
upper and lower air ; hence as it is of greatest im- 
portance to keep the feet warm, it would be better 
to wrap a shawl around them than around the 
shoulders. 

1 33 1. The cimex, like rats, cannot live where 
there is perfect cleanliness ;— "cimex " is the scientific 
name for bed-bug, cleanliness is its death. 
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1332, American fanuly life b onmistakahly dull, 
unless neighbours or visitors are present ; tiie in- 
dividual members do not seem to feel under any 
obligation to interest or amuse the others ; there 
should be more visiting, a greater interchange of 
social intercourse. It might be arranged, especially 
of long winter nights, that the younger members 
at least should go somewhere two or three times 
a week; and one night in a week "receive" at 
their own homes, making a common effort to 
devise some new source of amusement at every 
gathering, 

1333. Two new parlour amusements are thas 
described. Two players are closely blinded with 
a bandage made of their pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Each one is provided with a saucerful of cake or 
cracker crumbs, which is held in the left hand, and 
a spoon, which is held in the right hand. A sheet 
is spread upon the floor, upon which the players sit, 
and at a given signal they begin to feed each other. 
Their efforts to find each other's mouths with their 
spoons never fail to afford much sport. Another 
amusing experiment is to try to blow out a candle 
blindfolded. The candle is placed upon a table, 
up to which a player is led ; he then walks back 
six steps, turns round three times, and walks for- 
ward as nearly in the direction of the candle as 
possible, and tries to blow it out. If he happens 
to wander to the wrong part of the room, the effect 
of the blowing is very funny. There is an out-door 
amusement, irresistibly ludicrous : place a stake or 
tree near the water's edge ; blindfold half a dozen 
persons, each provided with a wheel-barrow, some 
thirty or forty yards distant from the tree : he to 
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have a prize who hits the tree with his barrow, he 
to pay for it who strikes the water. 

1334. A car-load of passengers throw off into the 
atmosphere about them two pounds of solid and 
gaseous impurities every hour ; and as the doors 
and windows are generally closed while in motion, 
persons would do well to leave the car and walk on 
the platform at every station. 

1335. One of the most impressive illustrations of 
the demagogism of our public men was given, 
when the Congress of the United States passed the 
"Eight-hour law," which expressed the idea that 
labouring men ought not to work more than eight 
hours a day ; that a man should be paid enough 
money for eight hours' work to support himself and 
family ; and that he ought to have the time beyond 
that for rest, recreation, and improvement. The 
practical effect was that as the price of labour in- 
creased, the price of everything else increased in 
the same proportion, and the labourer was no better 
off than he was before. In addition, the people by 
degrees began to see that a man could not do a 
day's work in eight hours, and consequently refused 
to pay them for what they did not do ; would not 
pay them for ten and twelve hours' work when they 
worked only eight hours. Moneyed men refused 
to embark in enterprises which required labour, and 
invested their means in mortgages or government 
securities. One gentleman alone, in New York, 
declined building to the extent of one million dollars, 
on the ground that a man could not do a day's work 
in eight hours. Merchants and bankers, lawyers, 
clergymen, and physicians in any great city have 
to work nearer sixteen hours a day than eic^Kt. 
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Multitudes of them are found hard at work in their 
places of business long after dark, and very often 
until near midnight ; and there is no reason why a 
mechanic should be less favoured, especially as nine 
out of ten of them spend the hours beyond eight, 
not indeed in study, or reading, or helping their 
wives at home, but in idle gossip at street corners, 
grocery stores, and beer-shops. 

1336. To wash the hands and feet just before 
going to bed, leaves a feeling of satisfaction and 
comfort well worth the trouble. 

1337. About one quarter of all '* bitters" sold 
as medicines contain thirty per cent, of alcohol, 
while the purest brandies and best whiskies con- 
tain less than fifty per cent. 

1338. Diphtheria has been cured by taking 
quinine to the extent of its causing deafness or 
a ringing in the ears, when the membrane or 
exudation loosens, or detaches itself, and the 
appetite and strength begin to return. A boy of 
fourteen took sixty-four grains in forty-eight hours, 
before the ringing commenced, but soon recovered 
his health. 

1339. There is very little luck in business 
success : the man who achieves a fortune, a good 
name, and a serene old age, in pointing out to 
you the chart of his life, will show that his way has 
led through the toilsome, dusty road of economy, 
self-denial, and diligent, persevering, persistent 
painstaking, so as to insure that everything should 
be well done, and at the time and price promised. 

1340. There is no despotism more absolute than 
the despotism of democracy ; as witness trades- 
unions beating and killing men who are willing 
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to work for what they can get rather than be 
supported by the earnings of others. 

1 34 1. The immortality of the soul is in striking 
contrast with the evanescent nature of the body ; 
it was so deeply impressed on the mind of the 
Jewish people, as to have been taken for granted, 
as a matter of course, and therefore seldom stated ; 
just as it would be considered unnecessary to say 
that " snow is white," although reference may be 
made to that fact in an indirect manner, which 
makes it really stronger, as in the assertion, " I am 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob. God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living," which indirectly amounts 
to the assertion, that these men were living in the 
Saviour's day. Where that undying part resides, 
is beyond our present knowledge ; it has been 
usually referred to the brain ; but as a man winds 
up his watch sometimes unconsciously, or can play 
on the flute or a piano with his fingers, while he 
is thinking or talking of something else, it would 
seem that there is intelligence in the nervous 
system as well as in the brain. This we do know, 
that the living soul entered Adam with a breath, 
and that with the breath it leaves all of Adam 
born ; " the breath of life," its connection with the 
soul, we cannot fathom now, but may ** know here- 
after." Meanwhile we must be content with the 
fact that life, life eternal, immortality, has been 
more clearly brought to light by the Gospel. 
Without the faith of this future existence, it would 
seem that man would actually die under the 
depressing influence of the doctrine of annihilation 
and we " would be of all men the most ^vvs^^^kA^" 
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1342. It is worth more than <liaiiionds pure and 
costliest diadems^ to have an abiding and imfdidt 
faith that there is a Providence in all the aflEurs of 
life, however adverse the seeming. 

1343' It admits of demonstration that the gases 
of soil pipes will ascend through the water in the 
syphon traps, and will in time perforate the leaden 
pipe at a point in the bend which the water does 
not touch; hence traps should be made with a 
longer column of water, a foot at least, and in 
addition there should be a pipe leading from the 
soil-pipe or sewer, to the flue in the chimney con- 
nected with the kitchen fire, where there is an 
upward and outward draught at all seasons of the 
year. 

1344. It is greatly to the credit of the beautiful 
city of Baltimore, that drawing is taught to 20,000 
children in the public schools ; it is an art which 
cultivates accuracy of observation, judgment, and 
comparison ; it is a constant source of pleasurable 
amusement at home and abroad ; from sketches 
taken in travel, it brings to vivid remembrance in 
after years what was most impressive in the journey ; 
and may be made of practical pecuniary value in 
almost every department of business, in conveying 
accurate, definite information, and of a kind not to 
be misunderstood, as verbal and written descriptions 
often are. 

1345. Vineland, New Jersey, has a population 
of ten thousand ; there is a clause in every deed 
forbidding the sale of liquor. During six months 
no citizen required any assistance from the over- 
seer of the poor. During one year there was one 
indictment, and that for a little fight between two 
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ealoured persons ; there were but three fires, and 
only one house burned ; the taxes are onjy one per 
cent, and there is no debt ; the police expenses are 
seventy-five dollars a year. A little town in New 
England, of less than ten thousand inhabitants, 
maintains forty grog-shops ; a police judge, city 
marshal, assistant marshal, four night watchmen, 
and six policemen, are necessary for the protection 
of the peace of the town ; four fire companies of 
forty men each, costing $3000 a year, are called out 
on an average every other week ; it costs $2500 
a year to support the poor, and the township owes 
$120,000 ; this striking difference between two 
towns, one of which permits the sale of liquor and 
the other does not, is a most impressive commentary 
on the value of the prohibition of the sale of liquors 
to the people. 

1346. Not only is green paper for walls poison- 
ous, unless kept well varnished or painted, but red 
papering also, because the material used to fix the 
red colour contains arsenic, as well as green paper, 
carpets, and curtains. It is very certain that hard- 
plastered walls are healthier for chambers than 
those which are covered with paper, whatever the 
colour. 

1347. Useful men, good men and women, are 
often taken away in the very midst of their useful- 
ness, and often too at such critical times, that we 
feel as if we could not do without them, and notably 
clergymen, and missionaries, and other co-workers 
in the cause of religion ; but somehow or other, it 
always turns out that their places are supplied, 
sooner or later. Still we wonder why they should 
have been taken away ; this we know, that there 
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are other worlds ; they may be inhabited, and " the 
Lord hath need of them," either there, or in this 
world, as messengers to do His bidding in the 
armies of heaven, or amongst the inhabitants of the 
earth. Gabriel was Daniel's angel, and the angel 
of others, and sometimes when his work was more 
difficult than he expected, or took a longer time, 
he would be occasionally hurried, just as men are in 
this world when short of help ; it seems almost that 
it was his business, in a sense, to answer prayer. 
All these things come to light, in the tenth of 
Daniel, and as the world ^ets older and better, 
there are more prayers to be heard, more mes- 
sengers, angels, whose services are to be called into 
requisition, since the government of the Almighty 
is one of instrumentalities, and to be an instrument 
of His, to be a willing servant, is the highest bliss. 
So when the good and pure, and cherub children 
are taken from us, we may find refuge in the con- 
solation that " the Lord hath need of them." 

1348. After all the hard work of the last two 
hundred and fifty years, the world has not got rich 
enough, not got ahead far enough to feed itself 
four years, if every human being were to stop work 
from this day out. So a man who in fifty years 
makes enough to live upon for the remainder of his 
threescore and ten, " beats the world." 

1349. Money lent at high interest generally stays 
lent. Hence those who have but little to lose can- 
not afford to run the risk ; yet such are oftenest 
tempted to do so, and pay the penalty of a life of 
penury and privation ever after. 

1350. I know a man who, up to fifty-five, took 
coffee every morning, and tea every night, with 
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large proportions of cream and sugar ; one morning 
he suddenly concluded he would cease the use of 
coffee as a habit and would take tea without cream 
or sugar ; ten years later he never fails to stir his 
tea with a spoon ; sometimes he catches himself in 
the act, and ceases instantly. A clergyman shaved 
himself before a looking-glass on the mantel ; 
noticing its absence one day, he complained to the 
housemaid of her neglect. ** La ! master, I thought 
you did not need it, and have not put it there for 
three weeks." A man writes his name in precisely 
the same way at fifty as at twenty-five ; we may 
call it habit, but that is not an explanation ; is there 
instinctive or mechanical intelligence in the nerves, 
outside the brain ? 

135 1. Intestinal paralysis has resulted from the 
use of ambrosial hair dye, the element of lead 
causing the difficulty. 

1352. Common itch is caused by a microscopic 
insect eating into the skin. Cover the part with 
sweet oil, and the disease is cured ; as the insect 
breathes through its skin, the oil plugs up the' pores 
and death) follows from suffocation. The mildew 
of plants is destroyed by sprinkling over them a 
mixture of two thirds water and one third molasses ; 
the water evaporates and leaves a thin film of 
sugar, or varnish, which stops up the lungs of the 
plant, and it would die in a few days if the rain did 
not wash it off. A child was covered with gold- 
leaf, for a public occasion, but came so near dying 
in a few hours, that the authorities ordered its re- 
moval, so nearly alike are plants, animals, and man. 

1353. It is well to bear in mind that while the 
pulse of a healthy adult is from sixty-eight to 
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seventy-two beats in a minute, healthy breathing is 
about one fourth of that, or from sixteen to eighteen 
times a minute, but this must be noted while the 
person is unconscious of it. 

1354. The railroads of this country have cost 
near two thousand millions of dollars ; if left with- 
out repairs for ten years, they would for railroad 
purposes be worthless. But the heart, the pulse, 
the whole human machine, does its own repairs as 
it goes along, and works steadily from infancy to 
fourscore, thus " wonderfully are we made." 

1355. There is a species of ribbon-grass, no two 
spears of which are precisely alike. But men and 
women have been found to have such a close re- 
semblance as not to be distinguishable by sight ; 
but the photograph of the palm of the hand, 
taken in a strong oblique light, is peculiar to itself, 
and is never like anothe^s, hence is a perfect 
identification. 

1356. Persons are sometimes needlessly dis- 
turbed, by noticing that the pulse or heart looses 
a beat in every three or four or more ; persons 
having good health have noticed this for many 
years in succession, and later in life nature has 
made the rectification. Talleyrand's pulse in- 
termitted one beat in every six, and he interpreted 
it to mean that the heart in consequence had one 
sixth more rest, gave him one sixth more vigour, 
and that it would give him one sixth more of life. 
He died at eighty-five. 

1357. The quickest way to bring about a reform 
among the poor, the vicious, and the thriftless, is to 
make reform pecuniarily profitable. Multitudes of 
drunkards are made every year in restaurants, and 
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eating-houses, and lunch rooms. Let the public 
know where a cleaner and better and cheaper meal 
can be had than at places where liquor is sold or 
given away, and those places will be patronized by 
high and low ; such are the Quaker dairies in New 
York. 

1358. The abnegation of trades-unions is the 
shortest road to low prices and good times. 

1359. Persons subject to lead colic should never 
eat anything without having on leathern gloves, 
and at each meal should take half a glass of sweet 
milk ; for the gloves prevent any particles of lead 
being conveyed by the hands or from the finger- 
ends to the food and passing into the stomach, 
while the milk antagonizes the poisonous effect of 
any stray particle finding its way there. 

1360. Captain Nares, of the expedition to find 
Sir John Franklin, states that when the men of his 
party, on leaving the tents on an exploration, had 
the choice of tea or grog, every one preferred the 
tea, instinct teaching them in those arctic latitudes 
where the thermometer was sixty-two degrees 
below zero, that tea kept them warmer, sustained 
them longer than spirits ; and more recent chemi- 
cal observations show that alcohol lowers the heat 
of the body, hence ought not to * be taken to 
"warm up." 

1 361. There is a very general impression that 
hardships and exposures toughen the constitution 
and make it more capable of endurance ; but on 
an occasion when a ship was sent to Greenland to 
find an exploring party who had not been heard 
from for two winters, on their being found it was 
discovered that the new comers bore the cold 
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much better than the old ones. It is with men as 
with cattle, those who are housed best and fed 
most liberally thrive best and can do the most 
work. 

1362. The pathway of human improvement ap- 
proaches the infinite ; by science applied to the burn- 
ing of coal, there is an amount of power expended, 
of work done daily, equal to that of a hundred 
millions of men ; that is, steam does as much work 
every day in Great Britain, as could be done by 
that many men in the same time, or twelve times 
as much as before the days of steam. Ten years 
ago, a vogage from Liverpool to Calcutta required 
a hundred and twenty days; now, a steamer by 
the Suez Canal can pass the distance in thirty days ; 
within the same time there has been a saving of 
coal of one tenth, by the improvements made in 
steam-engines, giving more room for goods, at a 
less cost of freight. 

1363. Sometimes great men have to work on 
without apparent result and against opposition, and 
even " die without the sight," yet unshaken in their 
faith and unswerving in their sense of duty. This is 
moral heroism of the highest type ; so it is in some 
forms of disease requiring patient persistence, with 
almost no advances to encourage. Charles Sumner^s 
case is a strong illustration, but success came after 
years of brave endurance. 

1364. The present Earl of Shaftesbury refused a 
government appointment with a salary of a hundred 
thousand dollars a year, because it would inter- 
fere with his efforts in the House of Lords for 
the amelioration of the condition of operatives in 
factories. Here is one of nature's noblemen, to be 
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classed with Howard and Peabody and Bcrgh, — men 
of grand aims and generous hearts. 

1365. A London druggist writes that he has in a 
short time received from his customers the following 
orders. All medical prescriptions should be written 
out in full, in plain English. 

WTiat was written. What was wanted, 

Consei-vative Roses, Cons, Rosse. 

Bold Harmony, Bole Armenia. 

Cast Iron Sope, Sapo Castil. 

Linctified Naptha, Naphtha Rect. 

Vigorous Turpentine, Tereb. Venet. 

Sweet Nighter, Spt. ^Eth. Nit. 

Barrax of Hunny, Mel. Boracis. 

Stincho of Rhubarb, Tincture of Rhubarb. 

Oblong Tea, Oolong Tea. 

1366. The old time school education is con- 
stantly becoming less valuable as tiie diffusion of 
knowledge becomes more general. A larger num- 
ber now start even in the race of life, but they will 
always come out ahead whose training was most 
successful in learning them to think for themselves 
by throwing them on their own resources, and 
planning their own ways out of difficulties, on the 
old time principle that necessity is the mother of 
invention. 

1367. If society has a right to separate con- 
victed criminals from intercourse with it for a 
season or for a lifetime, the question will present 
itself in the near future, that, as in the light of the 
fact that vile passions and crime are hereditary, 
does not society owe it to itself to prevent such 
perpetuation by permanent seclusion or surgical 
interference. 

1368. Warts should never be cut or picked \ t\s!^^ 
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may be removed without leaving a scar, by rubbing 
them night and morning with a piece of muriate of 
ammonia, moistened. 

1369. Two very great changes are quietly and 
steadily going on in conection with the practice 
of medicine. A quarter of a century ago we wrote 
that he was worthy who could best cure disease, 
but he was worthier and greater who did most to 
prevent it ; then and there we entered on its teach- 
ings, and now sanitary science, which means the 
prevention of sickness by rational means in the 
individual, in families, and in communities, is 
taking the first rank in medical inquiry, and is 
engaging the attention of the best minds in both 
hemispheres. The second change is the gradually 
less frequent resoft to medicine, and a . greater 
tendency to preserve the strength of the patient 
by meeting his symptoms with nourishing food. 
On tills ground is the introduction of "Koumys," 
fermented asses' or mares' milk, for the cure of con- 
sumption and all diseases requiring nutrition, and 
the employment of chocolate, a dessert spoonful in a 
cup, for diarrhoea, repeat as desired. 

1370. To a great extent, crime descends from 
parents to children by inheritance; so do vicious 
practices, propensities, and predilections ; hence it 
is no wonder that all nations in all ages have re- 
spected family connection in proportion as it has 
been long and honourable. 

1 37 1. "Koumys" may soon become a very 
familiar word, as it means that milk can be medi- 
cinally used to very great advantage in the treat- 
ment of consumption, dyspepsia, and various forms 
oi iicurajgia ; it is essentially fermented milk in one 
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of three stages : the young, the middle, and the old ; 
one of the most constant effects is the increase in 
nutrition, the fermenting process adding three new 
substances to the milk : carbonic acid, lactic acid, 
and alcohol. It has been known in Russia and 
among the Tartars for a century, and is most highly 
esteemed as a remedy in various lung affections. 
Grier, who as a surgeon in the Russian army had 
a good;^opportunity of studying the subject, first 
directed the attention of England, his native coun- 
try, to its remedial effects in 1873, and Schnapp in 
France. 

1372. A newly laid ^g% is full, but every hour it 
' becomes less and less so, by the escape of the inter- 
nal liquid through the porous shell, which lightens 
it, causing it to rise in water. If to a quart of pure 
water four ounces of salt are added, an ^g'g a day 
old or less will sink to the bottom, and is fresh ; if 
three days old, it is stale and will float ; if five days 
old, a part of it will project above the surface of the 
water; these differences are more decided as the 
weather is warmer. An ^^g dipped in glycerine, or 
liquid glue, or gum arabic, or varnish, will have its 
pores closed, hence will keep fresh a long time in a 
cool place. 

1373. One of the most just and merited benevo- 
lences of the times, in reality a debt, is the ample 
support of clergymen and their families who are in 
necessitous circumstances after having devoted their 
lives to the preaching of the Gospel. 

1374. Hallucinations are sometimes cured by 
humouring the patient, rather than by endeavouring 
to reason him out of them. A poor woman thought 
she was possessed of a devil. Dr. Priestly caused 
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her to stand on a block of glass, and with scMne 
mystxf>ing manipulations gave her a tremendous 
shock of electricitj'. '* There ! I saw him go off in 
a blue flame, but he gave me such a jerk." A man 
thought that his nose had a glass bottle growing 
on it, and wanted the doctor to take it off; he was 
required to close his eyes until he could count sixt}*, 
this wholly preoccupied his mind ; holding a bottle 
near the nose with one hand, the doctor gave it a 
violent blow with his cane in the other, the patient 
paid his fee and went off perfectly satisfied. 

1375. It is not the number of any society or 
church which tells on its influence for good, but the 
weight of character belonging to each individual. 

1376. A business friend who came to New York 
from Albany a poor boy, and was able to retire be- 
fore he was forty-five, in answer to the question how 
he succeeded so well, replied, " I always saw for my- 
self that my orders were executed ; I never trusted 
to others." 

1377. Contempt is frequently mutual; when a 
man knows a thing is true, although he cannot give 
a reason for it, and you pronounce it " ridiculous," 
" absurd," because it seems to you irrational, he has 
the advantage of you. An old woman advised a 
friend who had for many years been subject to 
attacks of erysipelas about the face and head, to 
wear around her neck green glass beads on a silken 
string, with a silk bag filled with powdered brim- 
stone attached ; it was done, and there was no 
attack of the disease for twelve years, when the lady 
(lied of some other malady, aged seventy-two ; the 
old woman spoke from her own personal individual 
experience ; and now a physician writes he had not 
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known a failure of good results, in similar cases, in 
twenty years ; lately, a man states that he had been 
cured of painful rheumatic gout, by having the legs 
of his bedstead stand in the bottom of porter 
bottles. There is one principle running through 
both these cases ; the glass beads, the silk thread, 
the silken purse, the brimstone, the porter bottles, 
are all remarkable non-conductors of electricity ; 
they prevent its being carried away from the body ; 
it may be found in time, that many diseases may 
be cured by conveying electricity into the body, or 
preventing it from going out, although this must be 
very gradually done, for if it is brought about in a 
hurry, as .by a stroke of lightning, the consequences 
might not be wholly agreeable, although very prompt 
in ending the suffering. 

1378. The new medication, transfusion of blood, 
has four branches : i. Transfusion of defibrinated 
blood. 2. Mediate transfusion with pure blood. 
3. Immediate transfusion from vein to vein. 4. 
Immediate transfusion from artery to artery. The 
present promise is, that it may become an import- 
ant addition to the means of curing various diseases. 
Then again, hypodermic injections have been intro- 
duced, by which medicines injected under the skin 
have a more rapid and powerful remedial effect 
than when swallowed into the stomach. But the 
greater point after all is, not to get sick. This is 
certainly practicable to a great extent, for three- 
fourths of all ordinary diseases are avoidable, arising 
as they do from various forms of filth of person, 
clothing, habitation, and domicile surroundings. 

1379. The annual product of this country is seven 
thousand millions of dollars, which divided among 
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its forty millions of inhabitants gives a hundred and 
sc\'enty'five dollars a year to each, out of whkh 
must be paid a!l taxes and cost of clothing, shelter, 
eating, and fuel ; no wonder then the mass of man- 
kind must toil all the days of their life ; but if all 
were to keep well, as they could do, if health ii-erc 
reasonably cared for, almost half the work, intelli- 
gently performed, would accomplish as much; 
hence, every idler, every gentleman loafer, every 
man who earns nothing, makes nothing, makes 
some other brother man work the harder for his 
benefit ; is this right ? 

1 380. In the progress of knowledge, it .is not un- 
reasonable to hope for the good time coming when 
perfect health shall be the rule and sickness the 
exception, and when the almost universal ending 
of life, except by accident, shall be old age, and 
when every one will go down to the grave " like as 
a shock of corn cometh in his season." 

1 38 1. The whole system of the education of 
children, whether in public schools or by private 
tuition, is founded on a basis which is ruinous to 
the physical and detrimental to the mental consti- 
tution ; it makes study laborious and cultivates 
bad habits of thought ; while the brain is fragile 
and watery, it should not be strained ; all study 
should be made easy, information should be com- 
municated more by sight, and not by letters and 
reading, earlier than seven years of age ; and even 
thereafter children should be • instructed as much 
as possible by drawings and sketchings, while the 
imagination could be exercised by designing, thus 
helping them to give mechanical form to their 
thoughts. 
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1382. A cubic inch of gold, which measures an 
inch each way, is worth about a hundred and fifty 
dollars ; a cubic foot, a quarter of a million ; a 
cubic yard, seven millions ; a room twenty-three 
feet each way, would hold all the gold now in the 
world, outside of the mines ; yet good health, with 
a good heart, is worth more than all this treasure, 
but we daily risk it for the millionth part of the 
gold. 

1383. A house which has been unoccupied for 
even a week should never be moved into without 
kindling fires to burn day and night for several 
days, with doors and windows opened, so as to allow 
all odours and gases to escape, and to dry all the 
walls and wood-work most thoroughly ; especially 
ought this to be done if beads of water are noticed 
on the plastering anywhere ; the least observant 
know that the rooms of a house have a damp, 
musty, heavy, dead atmosphere, even if shut up for 
a very few days, in the finest weather. 

1384. Physiological mathematics, a phrase not 
perhaps used before in any writings, might, with 
incalculable advantage to human health and well- 
being, be made a branch of common school educa- 
tion. Instead of the dry sums of addition, multi- 
plication and division of numbers of quantity, an 
immense amount of practical knowledge of a 
sanitary character might be stored up in the minds 
of children thus : half a cubic ihch of oxygen is 
consumed at every breath ; we breathe in health, 
sixteen times in a minute, how long will it take to 
consume all the oxygen in a room holding twenty- 
four feet ? If a scholar breathes seventy cubic 
feet of air in four hours, how many cubic feet will a 
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hundred require in four hours? Questions like 
these would make children familiar with the most 
vital truths in sanitary matters, and they would 
never be forgotten. 

1385. A few live fish, pickerel or trout, will keep 
a well or cistern entirely free from worms and 
bugs. 

1386. There is a fundamental error in the sys- 
tem of public school instruction. For as now con- 
ducted the ambition of the pupil is circumscribed 
to the one point of making a recitation without a 
mistake, the next day the lesson is almost forgotten ; 
the memory is mechanical, there is no love of study, 
no pleasure in it, it is nothing short of a repelling, 
painful task, while it should be made a pleasure, a 
mental feast There should be less use- made of 
books, more of the blackboard ; knowledge should 
be made to come through the sight of objects real 
or drawn or sketched ; there is an immense amount 
of nerve force wasted in endeavouring to give 
form to what is read or described, overtasking the 
brain, and exceedingly debilitating to the whole 
being. 

1387. An office-holder in Washington wrote that 
his health was giving way, that the responsibilities 
of his position were such that he could not get to 
sleep until towards daylight, and that he did not 
average two nights of good sleep in a month. With 
some other incidental advice, he was counselled to 
embrace an opportunity of an electioneering tour 
in New England. In less than two weeks he could 
sleep ten hours out or the twenty-four, could eat 
most extravagantly, and in all other respects was 
a new man. The question is, is he not paying too 
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much for his office ? He is killing himself by 
inches, as are many others, in similar positions of 
responsibility in every department of business, 
when the remedy is just at hand : an out-door 
occupation. 

1388. A tooth maybe filed down to the gum 
without pain, if a piece of cotton dipped in ether 
is laid first on the tooth and then on the file ; if a 
nerve is exposed, dip a bit of wood in nitric acid 
and touch the end of the nerve with it. 

1389. As the ages roll on, not so many children 
are born, but more survive to man's estate in con- 
sequence of a more general difiusion of the know- 
ledge of the laws of life and health, as well as that 
the effect of a greater intelligence is to elevate to 
higher and more intellectual tastes on which a 
larger share of the nervous energies are expended, 
and less on the animal appetites and instincts. 

1 390^ Tainted meat is prized by many as being 
'* tender," but it is not as easily digested as is fresh, 
which can be always known by its elasticity to the 
touch ; it does not leave the indentation of the 
finger, as in dough. 

1391. If we look through the circle of the hand 
at a painting or other thing, we get the depth, the 
relief, which is necessary to a satisfactory view, the 
focal length being increased ; it exposes deficiencies, 
and enables one to better judge of the real value 
of any work of art ; it is both a stereoscope and 
telescope; always at hand, and saves straining 
the eyes. 

1392. The safest tonic for persons who have 
not a good appetite, is some kind of food which 
they relish, as canary birds and bull-finches " tjkk 
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up " when fed now and then with green plantain 
leaves, chick-weed, shepherd's purse, and groundsel. 

1393. It has been known for a hundred years, 
that if the garment worn next the skin is saturated 
with salt-water, it quenches intolerable thirst, be- 
cause the warmth of the skin sets up a distilling 
process, and the vapour of water makes its way 
into the circulation, the particles of salt being too 
large to enter, and too heavy to rise. 

1394. A poor young man, too lame to walk, too 
near-sighted to . see any distance, for years and 
years an invalid, whose only available method of 
making even a little money, is in operating a 
knitting-machine, writes : " I would think it one of 
the greatest blessings of my life, if I could earn 
enough for mother, who is now eighty-four, that she 
would not have to tire herself with work for the 
rest of her life." Here is a hero with a heart worth 
more than gold. Shame be to that child who is 
content to look to a parent for a support, and is 
meanly waiting in idleness, for death to put him in 
possession of his inheritance. 

1395. " Did you break that glass ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, but I didn't go to do it." 
" You didn't go to do it ! you didn't go not to 
do it, you little careless creature ;" and then comes 
the whipping of a child, and vituperation of a 
servant, thus punishing for truthfulness and offering 
a reward for lying. Let the reader inquire if this 
is his method of offering the strongest temptation 
to the weak and ignorant, to perhaps the first 
falsehood. It is not only a cruelty, but a crime. 

1396. Every boy and girl, when at all practicable, 
should be taught to swim, not only as a form of 
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agreeable and healthy exercise for both sexes, like 
skating, but as a means of saving their own lives 
and the lives of others. Alderman John Horn, Jr., 
of Detroit, Michigan, in May, 1875, saved the life 
of a poor little newsboy, who fell into the water in 
the presence of two boat-loads of people, not one of 
whom was willing to jump into the river : 1:he 
alderman chanced to be seated in his office, and 
hearing a confused noise, ran immediately to the 
place, and without an instant's hesitation, sprang 
into the water and rescued the child just as he was 
sinking, which made^ the number of one hundred 
and twenty persons, whom he has saved from 
drowning. He is a good swimmer, and his method 
is to hold the person at arm's length, aiming to 
keep only the head of the drowning person out of 
the water ; this requires very little strength, only of 
a few pounds. Who will not envy the satisfaction 
of this brave man, at the thought of having rescued 
so many imperilled fellow-creatures from a watery 
grave, and every time at the peril of his own life ? 
Let every reader hope and pray, that his own life 
may not at last be sacrificed to his benignant 
heroism. 

1397. If you are very sleepy, can scarce keep 
your eyes open, slide into bed without undressing ; 
otherwise the usual preparation will thoroughly 
arouse you, and you may not fall to sleep for 
hours. 

1 398. Never cross a bridge before you come to 
it. This will save half the troubles of life. 

1399. It is not wise nor is it a pure humanity, to 
ask a person a question, when it is to his interest 
to give a false answer ; nor is it politic for you to 
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run a risk in acting upon its truthfulness. It is 
better to find out what you want in some other 
way, or have some corroborating circumstance, or 
additional testimony to the point 

1400. Suspiciousness is one of the meanest and 
one of the most troublesome traits of human 
chsfracter ; it makes its owner thoroughly miserable, 
and lays him liable to life-long and bitter remorse, 
if he expresses it to others. Many persons of a low 
nature do not hesitate, apparently, to charge their 
servants with theft the moment a thing is missed. 
The generous-hearted, the magnanimous, would 
rather suffer Joss than to prefer a charge, at least 
up to the very point almost of its being a catainty. 
Two years ago a man charged his servant-girl witih 
stealing $200 ; she was sent to a Pennsylvania 
prison, and now it comes to light that the money 
was found where he had hidden it. We cannot 
compute the heart-agony of that poor girl, her 
mother, her father, the brothers and sisters at home, 
of other kindred and friends. Put yourself in that 
girl's place for a few brief moments before you 
make a charge of crime against any human being. 

1 40 1. As stones in some soils add to their fer- 
tility, by preventing their becoming baked and 
hard, by keeping the loam more moist, preventing 
speedy evaporation, and regulating the temperature 
as well as by their more or less disintegration by 
the action of the weather, and by attrition, giving 
out atoms of nourishment of plants, in the form of 
iron, or lime, or other elementary principles ; so do 
the stones of life, its hard lumps, its rough path- 
ways, serve to modify human character, to give it 
nourishment, and strength, and vigour, to accom- 
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plish higher and better things, than if there had 
been no experience of them ; so that even the hard- 
ships of life have their value. 

1402. Consumption is almost unknown at Samara 
on the Tigris, 34° north latitude, where the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather are great and frequent. Ucke 
thinks this exemption arises from the fact, that the 
atmosphere contains a greater amount of oxygen 
than at any other station where observations have 
been made in reference to this point. At Barnaul, 
200 lbs. of oxygen are breathed in a week ; 167 lbs. 
at Seringapatam ; 192 lbs. in London. In a year, 
2,385 lbs. of oxygen are breathed in Siberia; 2,326 
in Eastern Europe ; 2,272 in Cehtral Europe ; 
and in Western Europe, including Brussels and 
London, 2,305, or a little over a ton a year. ' A 
high barometer indicates an increased amount of 
oxygen, but decreased by humidity and a high 
temperature. 

1403. In shutting a door sometimes the whole 
side of the house is jarred, and the ugly noise can 
be heard all over the building ; put a single drop of 
oil on the catch or latch, and it can be closed with 
an infant's hand, without noise or jar ; so often, in 
common life, will a drop of moral oil, a kind, a 
deprecating, a good-natured word, cut short off a 
great variety of jars, domestic, social and business, 
which otherwise would end in cruel woundings and 
life-long estrangements. 

1404. In 1539 there was found in Sautse Abbey, 
England, " a bedstead with a nett for knatts," a 
veritable mosquito bar ; so all knowledge of com- 
forts and conveniences was not left for moderns to 
invent and discover. 
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1405. As steam does daily in Great Britain the 
work of a hundred million of meo, some odier means 
must be devised for generating power ^vdien all the 
coal 15 burned up. There are several soorces of 
inexhaustible supply, and he will make him5;p|f an 
undying fame who will discover the means €3i their 
inexpensive utilization ; the wasted power of the 
tides of the ocean, the heat in the sunshiny the 
motor power of electricity, which, although illimit- 
able, is too expensive on account of the costliness 
of zinc, one of the materials for its generation ; the 
wind-mills and the water-wheels we will always 
have; gunpo\i'der and nitroglycerine have great 
power, which might be made use of to propel 
machinery, if some one could de\ise some nxethod 
of regulating it. 

1406. The wounded young soldier was insensible, 
— the surgeon said he must die. Chaplain Moody 
thought that if he could be aroused even for a 
moment, he might send some word to those at 
home, which would be a solace to them for all life 
thereafter ; and in a loud voice, called his g^ven 
name : " William, do you know where you are ? " 
Turning his glazed and darkening eye in the direc- 
tion of the sound, he replied, " Oh, yes, I'm on my 
way home to mother." — " But you are dying ; have 
you any word to send to her ?" — " Tell mother that 
I died trusting in Christ." — " Anything more ?" — 
" Yes, tell mother and sisters to be sure and meet 
mc in heaven," — and he was gone. Thus it is that 
the Christian's hope is an anodyne in death ; and 
while it banishes bodily pain, it rises to the height 
of beatific visions, and gives joys unutterable up to 
the very verge of existence. 
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1407. The author once advised a young man who 
seemed to be in the last stages of consumption to 
leave New Orleans and spend the winter in Canada ; 
he had but little hope of reaching there alive, but 
he succeeded, and followed closely some general 
instructions. Twenty years later he called in New 
York on a European excursion, weighing one 
hundred and ninety pounds, in robust health. Be- 
fore the war a young clock tinker, reduced to a 
skeleton, almost too weak to walk, was constantly 
coughing, and had wasting night sweats ; he was 
advised to quit coughing and sell newspapers. Ten 
years later he called and reported himself well ; he 
had procured the office of carrying the newspaper 
mail twice a day from the railway station to the 
village, a distance of three miles, each way, which 
he did on foot ; he had no overcoat, so he was ad- 
vised as winter was coming to walk faster and 
faster, and if he got chilled to run so as to keep 
him warm and develope his lungs ; some of the 
country people thought he was crazy, and when 
they saw him in sight with his load of papers, they 
would commonly exclaim, " Here comes the crazy 
tinker ! " He was not crazy, he was trying to make 
a living for his two poor old and helpless parents ; 
and he succeeded, for in the intervals of mail carry- 
ing, he would follow his tinkering ; by sheer force 
of will he resisted cough and kept it under. A 
young man called for advice, he had drenching 
night sweats, a spiteful cough, and had brought up 
at different times several quarts of blood, debilita- 
ting him greatly ; he seemed to need no medicine 
but was advised to go to the Adirondacks, camp 
out, hunt and fish, so as to get all the pure air 
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possible, day and night, as well as to get up also 
a good appetite and a good digestion ; for all con- 
sumptives must have air, and strength, and flesh. 
In three months he had gained twenty pounds, and 
had improved in other respects very decidedly, but 
his friends persuaded him that he could not stand a 
northern winter. He went to Florida and returned 
in six months, not near as well as when he went 
away: In Samara, on the Tigris, 34° N. L., con- 
sumption is almost unknown, although the climate 
is very changeable. These narrations are given as 
facts coming under the author's personal observa- 
tion, and known to be literally true. Every sixth 
death in this country is from consumption ; every 
fourth death, that is about one fourth of all who 
die, perish from some form of disease of the air 
passages ; every one who takes up this book has 
a personal interest in the subject, for either he or 
some near friend or relative will fall a victim to this 
class of maladies. The points which suggest them- 
selves are these : consumptives must have out-door 
air, every breath possible; it must be a cool air, 
because it has the most oxygen, which is absolutely 
necessary to the purification of the blood, and only 
does good in proportion to its amount ; warm air 
and moist air contain but little of it, hence flat warm 
moist countries are the worst for consumptives, and 
yet they crowd down South every year in droves 
only to die ; in short, the consumptive must have a 
cold air, a dry air, an atmosphere containing the 
greatest proportion of oxygen ; in all latitudes 
which are habitable, warm air is so full of moisture 
that it displaces the oxygen, hence does not feed 
the blood, consequently always debilitates; hence 
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in the changeable climate of Samara, with its large 
supply of oxygen, consumption is almost unknown. 
1408. The consumptive imperatively needs more 
breath, flesh, and strength, and these are best 
secured by a sufficient amount of daily exercise out 
of doors to insure a vigorous digestion of nourishing 
food. 
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Tea, 203, 1360. 

Teachers, 763, 963. 

Teeth, 222-28-32, 300,402, 511, 

726, etc. 
Temper, 130. 
Temperance, 165, 753. 
Temple, 440. 
Thermometers, 535. 
Thinkers, 579. 
Threescore, 409. 
Throat, 243, 674, 747. 
Timbs, 417. 
Time, Saving, 245. 
Tobacco, 666. 
Tonic, 1392. 
Trades Unions, 1358. 
Transfusion, 1378. 
Transmigration, 683. 
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Trard, 432, 629, 1 177. 
Trouble, 567, 1301. 
TnUhfttlness, 164, 204. 

U. 

Unappredated, 787, 842, 904. 



iappr< 
Uncle Sam, 887. 



Vaccination, 192, 758, 
Vanderbilt, 358-74, 446. 
Vanity, 227. 
Ventilation, 23, 249-96, 489, 

643, 788, 830, 1153. 
Victoria, 161, 265, 

W. 

Walking, 156, 270-5, 11 14. 
Wall Paper, 1346. 
Wali)ole, 532. 
Warmth, 1144. 
Warts, 1368. 
Washington, 793. 
Wash Tub, 131. 
Waste, 154. 
Watch, 1256. 



Water, 37, 278. 3a>-9"70. 

Water, C(^ 1075. 

Water Cure, 557. 

Water, Pure, 1039. 

Water Supply, 4165, 132a 

Water, Warm, 1 1 75. 

W^eary, 935. 

Weather, 1248. 

W^eight, 6, 2i<>-5<>-57, 998- 

Wellington, 754, 915, 

W^esley, 951. 

Wet Nurse, 180. 

Whittier, 409. 

Wines, 292, 448, 745- 

Wives, 813, 918, 1000. 

Words, 624, 662. 

Wordsworth, 858. 

Working, 450, 981-96, 1003. 

Worries, 455, 727, 1149. 

Worthies, 141. 

Wounds, 365-92, 469, 636, 872. 

Writer's Cramp, 1308. 

Writing, 195, 215-23-37-44. 

Y. 
Young Men, 681-86. 
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Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. lox. 61L 

»» »t »t ^« - 

Kingston's Ben Burton, y. 6d. 
Kennan's Tent Life. 6s. 

King's Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 
Low's Edition of American Authors, xs, 6d, and ax. each. 

Vols, published. See Alphabet under Low. 
Lyra Sacra Americana. 4X. 6d. 
Macgregor (John) Rob Roy Books. (See Alphabet.) 
Maurjr's Physical Geography of the Sea. 6s. 
Parisian Family. 5X. 
Phelps (Miss) The Silent Partner. 5X. 
Picture Gallery British Art. zax. 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, continued— 
Picture Gallery Sacred Art. X2S. 
Ready, O Ready. By Captain Allston, R.N. y. 6d. 
Reynard the Fox. loo Exquisite Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
Sea-Qull Rock. 79 Beautiful Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. and as. 6d, 
Stanley's How I Found Livingstone. 2if. 
Stowe (Mrs.) Pink and White Tyranny, y ^ 

Old Town Folks. Cloth extra 6s. and a*. 6d. 

- Minister's Wooing. $s. ; boards, xs, 6d. 
— ^ Pearl of Orr's Island. 5*. 

My Wife and I. 6s. 

Tauchnitz's German Authors. See Tauchnitr. 
Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records, as. 6d. 
Titcomb's Letters to Young People, is. 6d. and as. 
Twenty Years Ago. 4;. 
Under the Blue Sky. js. 6d. 
Verne's Meridiana. 7*. 6d. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. km. 6d. 

Whitney's (Mrs.) Books. See Alphabet. 

Bowles (T. G.) The Defence of Paris, narrated as it was 
Seen. 8vo. 141. 

Bowker (G.) St. Mark's Gospel. With Explanatory Notes. 
For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By George Bowker, late 
Second Master of the Newport Grammar School, Isle of Wight, i vol. 
foolscap, cloth. 

Bradford (Wm.) The Arctic Regions. Illustrated with 

Photographs, taken on an Art Expedition to Greenland. With Descrip- 
tive Narrative by the Artist. In One Volum^ royal broadside, 25 inches 
by 20, beautifully bound in morocco extra, price Twenty-five Guineas. 

Bremer (Fredrika) Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works. 

Crown 8vo. zor. 6d. 

Brett (E.) Notes on Yachts. Fcp. dr. 

Bristed (C. A.) Five Years in an English University. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Amended by the Author. Post 8vo. xos. 6d, 

Broke (Admiral Sir B. V. P., Bart., K.C.B.) Biography 
o£ z/. 

Brothers Rantzau. See Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Brown (Colin Rae). Edith Dewar. 3 vols. Cr.Svo. iLiu.Sd, 

Browning (Mrs. E. B.) The Rhyme of the Duchess May. 
Demy 4to. Illustrated with Eight Photographs, after Drawings by 
CharloXtt M. B. Morrell. axs. 
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Burritt (E.) The Black Country and its Green Border 
Land. Second edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 



A Walk from London to Land's Ifend. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

Lectures and Speeches. Fcap. 8vo. doth, 6s. 

Ten-Minute Talk on all sorts of Topics. With 

Autobiography of the Author. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6s, 

Bush (R. J.) Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow Shoes. 8vo. i2s, 6d, 

Bushneirs (Dr.) The Vicarious Sacrifice. Post 8vo. *js. 6d, 

Sermons on Living Subjects. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

7*. 6d, 

Nature and the Supernatural. Post 8vo. 31. 6d. 

Christian Nurture. 3J. 6d, 

Character of Jesus. 6d. 

The New Life. Crown 8vo. y.6d 

Butler (W. F.) The Great Lone Land ; an Account of the 

Red River Expedition, 1869-1870, and Subsequent Travels and Adven- 
tures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across the Sas- 
katchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. With Illustrations and 
Map. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7^. 6d. 
(The first 3 Editions were in 8vo. cloth. i6f .); 




The Wild North Larwi : the Story of a Winter 

Journey with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
with numerous Woodcuts and a Map. Fourth Edition, i&r. 



ADOGAN (Lady A.) Illustrated Games of 

Patience. By the Lady Adelaide Cadogan. Twenty- 
four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Foolscap 
4to., cloth extra, gilt edges, izr. 6d. 

California. See No.rdhoff. 

Canada on the Pacific : being an account of a journey from 
Edmonton to the Pacific, by the Peace River Valley. By Charles 
Horetzky. Cloth. 5*. 

Carlisle (Thos.) The Unprofessional Vagabond. Fcap. 

Svo. Fancy boards, rs. 

Ceramic Art. See Jacquemart. 

Changed Cross (The) and other Religious Poems. 2j. 6d, 

Child's Play, with 16 coloured drawings by E. V. B. An 
entirely new edition, printed on thick paperj with tints, it. 6(£. 
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Chefii-d'cEuvre of Art and Master-pieces of Bn^javing^y 

sdccted fnnn the celebrated CoDectkm of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Reproduced in Photc^n^phv by Stephbn Thompson. 
Impoial folio. Thirty-eight FhoCogxaphs, doth gilt. 4/. i^x. ttL 

China. See Illustrations of. 

Christ in Song. Hymns of Immanud, selected firom all Ages, 
with Notes. By Philip Schafp, D.D. Crown 8vo. toned paper, 
beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press. With Initial Letters and 
Ornaments and handsomely bound. New Edition. 5f . 

Christabel. See Bayard Series. 

Christmas Presents. See Illustrated Books. 

Chronicles of Castle of Amelroy. 4to. With Photographic 

Illustrations. 2Z, 2f . 

Clara Vaughan. See Blackmore. 

Coffin (G. C.) Our New Way Round the World. 8vo. I2f. 

Conquered at Last ; from Records of Dhu Hall and its Inmates; 
A Novel 3 vols. Crown ; cloth. 31*. drf. 

Cook (D.) Young Mr. Nightingale. A Novel. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo., doth. 3U. td. 

Courtship and a Campaign ; a Story of the Milanese Volun- 
teers of x866, under Garibaldi By M. Dalin. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 3m. 

Cradock Nowell. See Blackmore. 

Craik (Mrs.) The Adventures of a Brownie, by the Author 

of " John Halifax, Gentleman." With numerous Illustrations by Miss 
Patbrson. Square cloth, extra gilt edges. 5J. 
A Capital Book for a School Prize for Children from Seven to Fourteen. 

Little Sunshine's Holiday (forming Vol. 1. of the 

John Halifax Series of Girls' Books). Small post 8vo. 4;. 

John Halifax Series. See Girls' Books. 



Vol 2. of John Halifax Series. Small post 8vo. 4^. 

Only a Butterfly. One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, 

lor. 6</. 

Miss Moore. Small post 8vo., with Illustrations, gilt 

edges. 4^. 

Without Kith or Kin. 3 vols, crown 8vo., 31J. 6</. 

Hero Trevelyan. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 2IJ. 



I 



Poems. Crown, doth, 5J. ' 

(Georgiana M.) The Cousin from India, forming 
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Craik's American Millwright and Miller. With numerous 

Illustrations. 8vo. x/. is. 

Cummins (Maria S.) Haunted Hearts (Low's Copyright 

Series). i6ino. boards, zx. 6d. ; cloth, as. 

Curtis's History of the Constitution of the United States. 

a vols. 8vo. 24X. 



ALTON (J. C.) A Treatise on Physiology and 
Hygiene for Schools, Families, and Colleges, with 
numerous Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Dana (R. H.) Two Years betore the Mast and 
Twenty-four years After. New Edition, with Notes and Revisions. 
i2mo. 6s. 

Dana (Jas. D.) Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous 

Illustrations, diarts, &c New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
important Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Ss, 6d. 

[In the press. 

"Professed geologists and zoologists, as well as general readers, will 
find Professor Dana's book in every way worthy of their attention." 
— The Athefutuntf October 12, 1872. 

Daughter (A) of Heth, by Wm. Black. Eleventh and Cheaper 

edition, z vol. crown 8vo. 6r. 

Davies (Wm.) The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, frofm its 

Mouth to its Source ; with some account of its Tributaries. 8yo., with 
many very fine Woodcuts and a Map, cloth extra. Second Edition. z8f . 

Devonshire Hamlets; Hamlet 1603, Hamlet 1604. I VoL 
8vo. 7*. f>d. 

De Witt (Madame Guizot). An Only Sister. Vol. V. 

of the " John Halifax*' Series of Girls' Books. With Six Illustrations. 
Small post 8vo. cloth. 4*. 

Draper (John W.) Human Physiology. Illustrated with 
more than 300 Woodcuts from Photographs, &c Royal 8vo. cloth 
extra, rl. 5s. 

Duer's Marine Insurance. 2 vols. 3/. 3^. 

Duplais and McKennie, Treatise on the Manufacture and 
Distillation of Alcoholic Lriquors. With numerous Engravings. 

8vO. 2/. 2S. 

Duplessis (G.) Wonders of Engraving. With numerous 

Illustrations and Photographs. 8vo. 12s. 6d^ 

Dussauce (Professor H.) A New and Complete Treatise 

on the Art of Tanning. Royal 8vo. 2/. xo; . 



General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 



8vo. i/. XX. 
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NGLISH Catalogue of Books (The) Published 

durin|; 1863 t6 1871 inclusive, comprising also the Important 
American Publications. ' 

This Volume, occupying over 450 Pages, shows the Titles 
of 32,000 New Books and New Editions issued during Nine 
Yesu-s, with the Size, Price, and Publisher's Name, the Lists of Learned 
Societies, Printing Clubs, and other Literaxy Associations, and the.Books 
issued by them ; as also the Publisher's Series and Collections — altOjg;ether 
forming an indi^ensable adjunct to the Bookseller's Establishment, as 
well as to every Learned and Literary Club and Association. 30;. half- 
bound. 

%* The previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, of whicli a very few remain on 
sale, price 2/. 5^. ; a» also the Index Volume, 1837 to 1857, price i/. fif. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 3J. 6^. each ; 1866, 

1867 to 1874, 5J. each. 

English Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement in English 
Literature ; by the author of "The Gentle Life." 6*. 

Matrons and their Profession; With some Con- 
siderations as to its Various Branches, its National Value, and the 
Education it retjuires. By M. L. F,, Writer of " My Life, and what 
shall I do with it." '* Battle of the Two Philosophies," and ** Strong 
and Free." Crown 8vo,, cloth, extra, ^s. td, [Now ready, 

£rckmann-Chatrian. Forest House and Catherine's 

'Lovers. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

The Brothers Rantzau: A Story of the Vo 



3 vols, crown 8vo. cloth. 2i«. New Edition, x vol., profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth extra, ss. 

Evans (C.) Over the Hills and Far Away. By C. Evans, 

Author of "A Strange Friendship." One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, lo^. 6d. 



A Strange Friendship. Crown 8vo., cloth. 5^. 



Evans (T. W.) History of the American Ambulance, 

established in Paris during the Siege of 1870-71. Together with the 
Details of its Method and its Work. By Thomas W. Evans, M.D., 
D. D. S. Imperial 8vo., with numerous illustrations, cloth extia, price 
35*. 

AITH GARTNEY'S Girlhood, by the Author of 
"The Gayworthys." Fcap. withColoured Frontispiece. 3s,6ii. 

Favourite English Poems. New and Extended 

Edition, with 300 illustrations. Small 4to. six. 

Favell (The) Children. Three Little Portraits. Crown i2mo. 
Four Illustrations. Cloth gilt. 4^. 

** A very useful and clever story." — ^ohn Bull, 

Pew (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, sewed. 
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Field (M. B.) Memories of Many Men and of some 
Women. Post 8vo., cloth. lo*. 6^. 

Fields (J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. CrownSvo. lor. 6df. 

Fleming's (Sandford) Expedition. ^^^ Ocean to Ocean. 

Flemish and French Pictures. With Notes concerning 
the Painters and their Works by F. G. Steph^kns, Author of " Flemish 
Relics," " Memoirs of Sir Edwin Landseer," &c Small 4to. cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt sides, back, and edges, x/. &r. 

Flammarion (C.) The Atmosphere. Translated from the 
French of Camillk Flammarion. Edited by Jambs Glaishbr, 
f.R.S., Superintendent of the Mag^etical and Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With lo beautiful 
Chromo-Lithographs and 8i woodcuts. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. 30;. 

Forbes (J. G.) Africa: Geographical Exploration and 

Christian Enterprise, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By 
J. Gruar Forbes. Crown 8vo,, cloth extra, 7*. (id. 

Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily's Choice, an Australian Tale. 
I vol. small post 8va With a Frontispiece by G. F. Angas. 5X. 



riall's Vineyard. Small post 8vo., doth. 4?, 

John's Wife. A Story of Life in South Australia. 

Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 4;. 

Marian, or the Light of Some One's Home. Fq). 



3rd Edition, with Frontispiece. 5X. 

Silken Cords and. Iron Fetters. 4r. 

Vermont Vale. Small post 4to., with Frontispiece. 5j. 

- Minnie's Mission. Small post 8vo., with Frontis- 



piece. 4f. 

Friswell (J. H.) See Gentle Life Series. 
One of Two. 3 vols. i/. i \s, 6d, 

Friswell (Laura.) The Gingerbread Maiden; and other 

Stories. With Illustration. Square cloth. 3^. 6d. 



AYWORTHYS (The), a Story of New England 

Life. Small post 8vo. y. 6d. 

Gems of Dutch Art. Twelve Photographs from 
finest Engravings in British Museum. Sup. royal 4to. cloth 
extra. 25*. 

Gentle Life (Queen EdiUon). 2 vols, in i. Small 4to. lar. 6d, 
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THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Printed in 
Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, form- 
ing suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6s, each; 
or in calf extra, price los, 6d. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Cha- 
racter of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Tenth Edition. 

" Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every 
haas^"— Chamber^ youmoL 

About in the World. Essays by the Author of ''The Gentle 
Life." 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy 
idea,**— Jlfi^rTwVfEg' Pest. 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of the "De Imita- 
tione Christi " usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

" Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume was never seen." — Illustrated London Nevus. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phnises and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

"The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with.** — 
Notes and Queries, 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
AnnoUted by the Author of "The Gentie Life.** With Vignette Por- 
trait. Second Edition. 

" We should be glad if any words of otirs could help to bespeak a large 
circulation for this handsome attractive hook,"— Illustrated Times, 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir 

Philip Sidnbv. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby, js. 6d. 
• "All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Fris- 

well's tdiixon,— Examiner. 

The Gentle Life. Second Series. Third Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measure to the formation of a true gentieman." — Daily News. 

Varia: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Review^ S^ctator^ &c 

"The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they 
are rare, and the compiler is entiUed to the gratitude of the public.** 
— Observer, 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By 
the Author of "The Gentie Life." Second Edition. 

"All who possess the 'Gentie Life' should own this volume."— 
SteuuUsrd, 
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Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

"To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read and study 
their native literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us 
as a fitting introduction." — Examiner. 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. Second 
Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, ^ mingled with shrewd 
views of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 
cannot fail to be zmwscA."— Morning Post, 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer ; being an Introduction to First Steps in 
German. By M. T. Prbu.' m. 6(L 



By William Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, bevelled 
edge 



Getting On in the World ^ or. Hints on Success in Life. 

"JyWlLLIAB 

ages. 6s. 

Girdlestone (C.) Christendom. i2mo. 3x. 

Family Prayers. i2mo. is. 6d, 

Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third Edition. 
i8mo. 2S. 6d. 

Goethe's Faust. With Illustrations by Konewka. Small 4to. 

Price 10s. 6d. 

GoufFe : The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff£ ; 

translated and adapted^ for English use by Alphonse^ Goufp , head 
pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates, 
printed in colours. x6z woodcuts. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, a/, aj. 



Domestic Edition, half-bound. loj. 6d, 

" By £ar the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mall Gazette. 



The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing 

and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrinesy Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueurs de Fanulle, Petits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c. &c. i vol. royiad 8vo., containing upwards of 500 Receipts 
and 34 Illustrations, los. 6d. 

- Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By Jules 



GouFF^, Chef-de- Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Royal 8vo. Illus- 
trated with 10 Chromo-lithographs and 137 Woodcuts, from Drawings 
from Nature by £. Monjat, cloth extra, gilt edges, 35^. 

Gower (Lord Ronald). Hand-book to the Art Galleries, 
Public and Private, of Belgium and Holland. i8mo., cloth. 

\ln ih* ^re\^» 
A3 
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Girls' Books. A Series written, edited, or translated by the 
Author of " John Halifax." Small post 8vo., doth extxa, 4^. each. 
X. Little Sunshine's Holiday, 
a. The Cousin from India. 

3. Twenty Years Ago. 

4. Is it True. 

5. An Only Sister. By Madame Guizot Db Witt. 

6. Miss Moore. 

Gospels (Four), with Bida's Illustrations. See Bida. 

Gray (Robertson) Brave Hearts. Small post 8vo. 3j. 6d, 

Gouraud (Mdlle.) Four Gold Pieces. Numerous Illus- 
trations. Small post 8vo., cloth, zs. 6d. See also Rose Library. 

Grant (Rev. G. M.) See Ocean to Ocean. 

Greenleaf's Law of Evidence. 13th Edition. 3 toIs. S^s. 

Guizot's History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Royal 8vo. ^ Numerous Illustrations. Vols. I.^ Il.^and III., cloth extra 
eadi a4f . ; in Parts, as. each (to be completed m two more volumes). 

Guyon (Mad.) Life. By Upham. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Method of Prayer. Foolscap, u. 

Guyot (A.) Physical Geography. By Arnold Guyot, 

Author of " Earth and Man." In i volume, large 4to., 128 pp., nume- 
rous coloured Diagrams, Maps and Woodcuts, price los. 6d., strong 
boards. 

^ALE (E. E.) In His Name; a Story of the Dark 

Ages. Small post 8vo., cloth, y. 6d, 

Hackl^nder (F. W.) Bombardier H. and Cor- 
poral Dose ; or, Military Life in Prussia. First Series. 
The Soldier in Time of Peace. Translated (by permission of the AuUior) 
from the German of F. W. Hacklander. By F. E. R. and H. E. R. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5*. 

Harrington (J.) Pictures of Saint George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Photographs. 4to. 6y. 

Harrington's Abbey and Palace of Westminster. Photo- 
graphs. 5/. 5s. 

Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 
East. New Edition, 1874. Post 8va Morocco tuck, i/. ixs. 6d. 

Haswell (Chas. H.) The Engineers' and Mechanics' 

Pocket-Book. 30th Edition, revised and enlarged. z2mo, morocco 
tuck, Z4«. 

Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 
8vo, JOS, 6d, 
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Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold ; an Old Man's Story 

of a Young Man's Adventures. By Dr. I. Isaac Hayks, Author of 
"The Open Polar Sea." With ntimerous Illustrations. Gilt edges, 6s. 

The Land of Desolation; Personal Narrative of Ad- 

ventiu-es in Greenland. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., doth 
extra. Z4f. 

Hazard (S.) Santo Domingo, Past and Present; With a 

Glance at Hayti. With upwards of One Hundred and Fifty beautiful 
Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly from Designs and Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, z&r. 

• Hazard (S.) Cuba with Pen and Pencil. Over 300 Fine 
Woodcut Engravings. New edition, 8vo. doth extra. 15*. 

Hazlitt (William) The Round Table. (Bayard Series.) 
or. 6d. 

Healy (M.) Lakeville. 3 vols. i/. lis, 6d. 

A Summer's Romance. Crown 8vo., doth. ios» 6d, 

The Home Theatre. Small post 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

Out of the World. A Novel. Three Volumes 



crown 8vo, cloth extra, i/. 11*. 6d. 

Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with 

Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By 
Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 4to., 530 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of " Gilbert Rugge." 3 Vols. 

i/. zzj. 6d. 

Heber's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hjrmns. With 

upwards of 100 Designs engraved in the first style of art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. Handsomely bound, 
^s. 6d. 

Higginson (T. W.) Atlantic Essays. Small post 8vo. dr. 

Hitherto. By the Author of "The Giyworthys." New Edition, 
cloth extra. 3^ . 6d. Also in Low's American Series. Double VoL 9S» 6d. 

Hofmann (Carl) A Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of Paper in all its Branches. Illustrated by One Hundred and 
Ten Wood Engravings, and Five large Folding Plates. In One Volume, 
4to, cloth ; about 400 pages. 3/. 13^. 6d. 

Holland (Dr.) Kathrina and Titcomb's Letters. See Low's 
American Series. 

Mistress of the Manse. 2s, 6d, Seealso Rose Library. * 

Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel ; a Romance. 

2 vols. x6s. 
^— — (Low's Copyright Series.) Boards, I j. 6d?. \ clQtiL^ oj^* 
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Holmes (Oliver W.) Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

i2mo. IS, Illustrated edition, 3;. 6d, 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 3J. 61L 

Songs in Many Keys. Post 8vo. *js. 6d. 

Mechanism in Thought and Morals. i2mo. is. 6d. 

Homespun, or Twenty Five Years Ago in America, by 
Thomas Lackland. Fcap. 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Hoppin (Jas. M.) Old Country, its Scenery, Art, and 

People. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Howell (W. D.) Italian Journeys. i2mo. cloth. Ss. 6d, 

Hugo (Victor) "Ninety-Three." Translated by Frank 
Lee Benedict and J. Hain Friswell. New Edition. Illustrated. 
One vol. crown 8vo. dr. 

Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. dr. ; fancy boards, 

2j. ; cloth, zr. 6d. ; Illustrated Edition, xos, 6d. 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, with 
Etfsay on Sonneteers. 2 vols. Svo. x&r. 

Day by the Fire. Fcap. dr. 6d, 

Huntington (J.D., D.D.) Christian Believing. Crown Svo. 

3*. 6d. 
Hutchinson (T. J.) Two Years in Peru; with Exploration 

of its Antiquities. By Thomas J. Hutchinson. Map by Daniel 

Barrera, and numerous lUustrations. In 2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth extra. 

28J. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. Ste 

Bickersteth. 



LLUSTRATIONS of China and its People. 

By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. Being Photographs from the 
Author's Negatives, printed in permanent Pigments by the 
Autotype Process, and Notes from Personal O^ervation. 

*<j* The complete work embraces 200 Photographs, with Letter-press 
Descriptions of the Places and People represented. Four Volumes, 
imperial 4to., each ;^ 3 3*. 

Illustrated Books, suitable for Christmas, Birthday, or 
Wedding Presents. (The full titles of which will be found 
in the Alphabet.) 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. 7^. 6d. 

Alexander's Bush Fighting. x6s. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. 25^. 

Arctic Regions. Illustrated. 25 guineas. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial. New Series, Vols. I. to III., i8s. each. 

Bjda*8 Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John. 3/. 3;. each. 
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Illustrated Books, continued— 

Blackburn's Art in the Mountains, izr. 

Artists and Arabs. 7*. 6d, 

— ■ — Harz Mountains. im. 

Normandy Picturesque. i6j. 

Travelling in Spain. 16*. 

The Pyrenees, i&f. 

Bush's Reindeer, Dogs, &c. 12*. 6d. 

Butler's Great Lone Land. tj. 6d. 

Cadogan (Lady) Games of Patience. \2s. 6d, 

Chefs-d'oeuvre of Art. 4/. 14*. 6d, 

China. Illustrated. 4 vols. 3/. 3J. each vol. 

Christian Lyrics. 

Davies's Pilgrimage of the Tiber. i8j. 

Dream Book, by E. V. B. 2M. 6d, 

Duplessis* Wonders of Engraving, ^^s. 6d. 

Favourite English Poems. 21s. 

Flammarion's The Atmosphere. 30*. 

Fletcher and Kidder's Brazil. xBs. 

Goethe's Faust, illustrations by P. Konewka. 10*. 6d. 

Goufte's Royal Cookery Book.^ Coloured plates. 42^. 

Ditto. Popular edition. lof. 6a. 

Book of Preserves. 10s. 6d. 

Hazard's Santa Domingo. x%s, 
Cuba. isj. 

Heber (Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated edition. 7^. 6d. 

How to Build a House. By Viollet-le-Duc. 8vo. \2s. 

Jacquemart's Histonr of the Ceramic Art. 42*. 

Koldewey's North German Polar Expedition, i/. 15^. 

MacGahan's Campaigning on the Oxus. iZs. 

Markham (Capt.) Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay. 7^. 6d. 

Markham (Clements) Threshold of the Unknown Region. js.6d. 

Markham's Cruise of the Rosario. \6s. 

Masterpieces of the Pitti Palace, 3/. 13^. 6d. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. (Martin's plates). 3/. 13*. 6d, 

My Lady's Cabinet. 21^. 

Ocean to Ocean, xos. 6d. 

Palliser (Mrs.) History of Lace. 21J. 

Historic Devices, &c. 21 j. 

Pike's Sub-Tropical Rambles. xZs. 

Red Cross Knight (The). 2$s. 

Sauzay's Wonders of (alass Making. 12^. 6d 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell. 14^. 

Stanley's How I Found Livingstone. 7^. 6d. 

Coomassie and Magdala. x6s. 

Sulivan's Dhow Chasing, idr. 
Thomson's Straits of Malacca. 21^. 
Verne (Jules) Books. 8 vols. See Alphabet. 
Viardot, Wonders of Sculpture. i2j. 6d. 

Wonders of Italian Art. 12J. 6d. ^ 

Wonders of European Art. i2j. 6d. 

Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches. 2 Series, each 3/. xos. 

In the Isle of Wight. Two volumes, crown 8vo., cloth. 21 j. 

Is it True ? Being Tales Curious and Wonderful. Small post 
8vo., doth extra. 4f. 
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ACK HAZARD, a Stoiy of Adirentiire by J. T. 
Tbowbkidgb. Nnmczoas iTlnsTrarinnSt snail post. 3s. 6dL 

Jackson (H.) Argus Paiifoaime; or, a Wrong 
Never Rioted. By Henry Jackson, Author of "Hearto 
Gbosts," &c Three vohunes, crown 8vo^ dodi, 3x4: td, 

Jacqnemart (J.) History of the Ceramic Art : Descrip^ve 

and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Hmes and of all Nations. 
By Ajlbekt Jacqukbcart. 300 Woodcuts by H. Catenacci and J. 
Jacquemart. 13 Steel-plate Engravings, and 1,000 Maries and Mono- 
grams. Transtatrd by Mrs. Busy Pallises. In x voL, super royal 
8vo., of about 700 pp., cloth eactra, gilt edges, 425: [Recidy. 

** This is one of those few gift books which, while they can certainly 
He on a table and look beautiful, can also be read through with real 
pleasure and profit." — Times, December 13. 

Jessup (H. H.) The Women of the Arabs. With a Chapter 
for Children. By the Rev. Henky Harris Jessctp, D.D., seventeen 
years American Missionary in SynsL Crown 8vo., cloth extra, lor. 6d. 

Jilted. A Novel. 3 vols. i/. i is. 6d, 

Johnson (R. B.) Very Far West Indeed. A few rough 

Experiences on the North- West Pacific Coast. Or. 8to. doth. xor. 6iL 
New Edition — ^the Fourth, fancy boards, ax. 



EDGE Anchor, or Young Sailor's Assistant, by 

Wm. Brady. 8vo. iZs. 

Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition, dr. 
Kennaway (L. J.) Crusts. A Settler's Fare due South ; 

or, Life in New Zealand. Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra. 5^. 

Kent (Chancellor) Commentaries on American Law. 

z 3th edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 5/. 

King (Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

crown Svo. Third and Cheaper Edition, cloth extra. 6s. 

The Times of Oct. 20th says: — "If we judge his descriptions bv 
the vivid impressions they leave, we feel inclined to give them very high 




praise." 

Knight (C.) A Romance of Acadia Two Centuries Ago. 
From a Sketch by the late Charles Knight. In 3 vols, crown Svo. 
jr^ IIS. 6d, 
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Koldewey (Capt.) The Second North German Polar 

Expedition in the Year 1869-70, of the Ships "Germania" and 
"Hansa," under command of Captain Koldewey. Edited and con- 
densed by H. W. Bates, Esq., and Translated by Louis Mkrcier, 
M.A. (Oxon.) Numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo-lithographs. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, i^ 15^. 



|AN£ (Laura C. M.) Gentleman Verschoyle. 

3 vols. i/. xis. 6d. 

Lang (Dr.) An Historical and Statistical Account 

of New South Whales, from the Founding of the Colony 




Edition. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, i/. is. 

Lang (J. D.) The Coming Event. 8vo. 12s, 
L'Estrange (Sir G. B.) Recollections of Sir George 

B. L* Estrange. With Heliotype reproductions. 8vo. cloth extra, x^r. 

Le Due (V.) How to Build a House. ByVioLLExLEDuc, 

Author of *'The Dictionary of Architecture," &c. Numerous Illustra- 
tions, Plans, &c One vol., medium Svo, cloth, gilt edges. 12s. 

Annals of a Fortress. Numerous Illustrations and 

Diagrams. Demy Svo, cloth extra. [In tke press. 

Lee (G. R.) Memoirs of the American Revolutionary 
War. Svo. 16*. 

Lessing's Laocoon : an Essa^ upon the Limits of Painting 
and Poetry, with remarks illustrative of various points in the Historjr of 
Ancient Art. By Gotthold Ephraim Lbssing. A New Translation 
by Ellen Frothingham, crown Svo. cloth extra, sx. 

Lindsay (W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping and 
Ancient Commerce. In 4 vols. Vols. I. and II., demy Svo. azx. each. 

Locker (A.) The Village Surgeon. A Fragment of Auto- 
biography. By Arthur Locker, Author of "Sweet Seventeen." 
Crown Svo., cloth. New Edition. 3J. dd. 

Little Preacher. 32mo. i^. 

Longfellow (H. W.) The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

New Edition. Svo. doth. xU is, 

Loomis (Elias). Recent Progress of Astronomy. Post Svo. 
7S.6d. 

■■ Practical Astronomy. Svo. lOf. 
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Low's Half- Crown Series, choicely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 
small post 8vo. 

I. Sea-Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau. Numerous Illustrations. 
3. The House on Wheels. By Madame Stolz. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 

3. The Mistress of the Manse. By Dr. Holland. 

4. Undine, and the Two Captains. By FouQui. Illustrations. 

5. Draxy Miller's Dowry and the Elder's Wife. 

6. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

7. Picciola ; or. The Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintinb. Nume- 

rous Illustrations. \In the^ress. 

Low's Copyright and Cheap Editions of American 
Authors, comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrange- 
ment with their Authors : — 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lamplighter.** 

2. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. '" 

3. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin. '* 

4. Views Afoot. B^ Bayaro Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker : or. Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
g. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 

XI. Faith Gartney. 

za. Stowe's Old Town Folks, af. 6d. ; cloth, y. 

13. Lowell's Study Windows. 

14. My Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley Warner. 

15. Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. Stowe. 

16. We Girls. By Mrs. Whitney. 

20. Back-Log Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner, Author of 
" My Summer in a Garden." 

" This is a delightful hooW—Ailantic Monikly. 

22. Hitherto. By Mrs. T. D. Whitney. Double Volimie* 9S. 6d, 
fancy flexible boards. 

23. Farm Ballads, by Wilt Carleton, price ONE SHILLING. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publi- 
cations, forwsurded regularly. Subscription as. 6d. per annum. 

Low's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. 
Crown 8vo. Bound uniformly in cloth extra, 'js, 6d, each 
volume. 
I. The Great Lone Land. By W. F. Butler. With Illustrations 

and Map. Fifth Edition, 
a. The Wild North Land : the Story of a Winter Journey with 
Dogs across Northern North America. By W. F. Butler. With 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map. Fifth Edition. 

3. How I Found Livingstone. By H. M. Stanley. Introductory 

Chapter on the Death of Livingstone, with a Brief Memoir. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. New Edition (the third). With Maps and Illustrations. 

5. A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 

By A H. Markham. New Ediuon. Two Maps and several 
Illustrations. 

*»* Otlxtr voZttmes in ^re^ration. 
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Low's Standard Novels. Crown 8vo. 6^. each, cloth extra. 

A Daughter of Heth. By W. Black. With Frontispiece by F. 

Walker, A.R.A. 
Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black 
In Silk Attire. Third Edition. 
Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmork. 
Cradock Nowell. By R. D. Blackmorb. 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 
Work : a Story of Experience. By Ix>uiSA M. Alcott. Illustrations. 

(See also " Rose Library.") 
Mistress Judith: a Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Frazbr- 

Tytler. 
Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous illustrations. 

Low's Handbook to the Charities of London for 1874. 

Edited and Revised to February, 1875, by Charles Mackeson, F.S.S., 
Editor of " A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. 
Price IS. 

Lunn (J. C.) Only Eve. 3 vols. 31J. 6d, 

Lyne (A. A.) The Midshipman's Trip to Jerusalem. 

With illustration. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, zor. 6d, 
"Lyra. Sacra Americana. Gems of American Poetry, selected 

and arranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C. D. Clevb- 
LAND, D. D., author of the " Milton Concordance." z8mo. 4;. 6d. 



AC CjAHAN (J. A.) Campaigning on the Oxus 

and the Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, i8f. 

Macgregor (John,) " Rob Roy " on the Baltic. 

Third Edition, small post 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Macgregor (John). A Thousand Miles in the '' Rob 
Roy" Canoe. Eleventh Edition. Small post, 8vo. m. 6</. 

Description of the " Rob Roy " Canoe, with 




plans, &C. If. 



The Voyage Alone in the Yawl "Rob Roy." 

Second Edition. Small post, 8vo. 5^. 

Mahony (M. F.) A Chronicle of the Fermors ; Horace 
Walpole in Love. By M. F. Mahony. 2 vols, demy 8vo., with 
steel portrait. 24$. 

Manigault, The Maid of Florence ; or, a Woman's Ven- 
geance. 3X. 6d, 

March (A.) Anglo-Saxon Reader. 8vo. 7^. 6</. 

i^— — Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage. 8V0. I2X. 
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Marcy (R. B.) Thirty Years of Army Life. Royal 8vo, 

I2f. 



■ Prairie and Overland Traveller. 2J. 6d, 



Marigold Manor. By Miss Waring. With Introduction by 

Rev. A. Sewell. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 4^. 

Markham (A. H.) The Cruise of the << Rosario." By 

A. H. Markham, Commander, R.N. 8vo. cloth extxa, with Map and 
Illustrations. x6s, 

A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf 



of Boothia. With an Account of the Rescue, by his Ship, of the 
Survivors of the Crew of the ** Polaris ; " and a Description of Modem 
Whale Fishine. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2 Maps 
and several Illustrations. Cloth extra. 7; . 6d. 

Markham (C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 

Crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. Third Edition, cloth extra, 
js. 6d. 

Marlitt (Miss) The Princess of the Moor. Tauchnitz Trans- 
lations. 

Marsh (G. P.) Origin and History of the English Lan- 
guage. 8vo. t6s. 

The Earth, as modified by human action, being 



a New Edition of '* Man and Nature." Royal 8vo., cloth, x&r. 
Lectures on the English Language. 8vo. 15J. 



Martin's Vineyard. By Agnes Harrison. Crown 8vo. cloth.* 

lof. 6d. 

Mason (C. W.) The Rape of the Gamp. 3 vols. 31J. 6d, 

[In the press. 

Masterpieces of the Pitti Palace, and other Picture Gal- 
leries of Florence, with some Account of the Artists and 
their Paintings. Atlas 4to. handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 3/. 13J. 6d. 

Masters (The) of Claythorpe. By the Author of "Only 

Eve." 3 vols, crown 8vo. cloth. 31*. 6d. 

Matthews (Wm.) See Getting on in the World. 

Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea and 

its Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work ; with illustrative Charts and Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
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May (J. W.) A Treatise on the Law of Insurance. 

Third Edition. 8vo. 38«. 

McMullen*s History of Canada. 8vo. idr. 

Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus 

Christ. 2 vols, crown 8vo. zsr. 

Michell (N.) The Heart's Great Rulers, a Poem, and 
Wanderings from the Rhine to the South Sea Islands. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. dd, 

Milton's Complete Poetical Works ; with Concordance by 

W. D. Cleveland. New Edition. 8vo. issj. ; morocco 1/. m. 

Paradise Lost, with the original Steel Engravings of 

John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 410. handsomely bound. 
3/. 13J. td. 

Miss Dorothy's Charge. By Frank Lee Benedict^ Author 

of " My Cousin Elenor." 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31*. 6</. 

Missionary Geography (The); a Manual of Missionary 
Operations in all parts of the World, with Map and Illustrations. Fcap. 
3f . (xL 

Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. 
Fraser-Tytler, Author of "Jasmine Leigh.** A New and Cheaper 
Edition. In one volume, small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6f. 

Monk of Monk's Own. 3 vols. 31J. 6^. 

Montaigne's Essays. See Gentle Life Series. 

Morgan's Macaronic Poetry. i6mo. I2j. 

Mountain (Bishop) Life of. By his Son. Svo. lOf. dd, 

Mundy (D. L.) Rotomahana, or the Boiling Springs of 

New Zealand. Sixteen Photographs, with descriptive Letterpress. 
By D L. MuNDY. Edited by Dr. F. Von Hochstetter. Imperial 
4to. cloth extra. 42^. 

My Cousin Maurice. A Novel. 3 vols. Cloth, 31J. td. 

My Lady's Cabinet. Charmingly Decorated with Lovely 
Drawings and Exquisite Miniatures. Contains Seventy-five Pictures. 
Royal 4to., and very handsomely bound in cloth, x/. xs. 



APOLEON I., Recollections of. By Mrs. Abell. 

Third Edition. Revised with additional matter by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles Johnstone. Demy Svo. With Steel 
Portrait and Woodcuts. Cloth extra, gilt edges, xos, 6d. 
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Napoleon III. in Exile : The Posthumous Works and Un- 
published Autographs. Collected and arranged by Count db la 
Chapelle. 8vo., doth extra, i+y. 

Narrative of Edward Crewe, The. Personal- Adventures 
and Experiences in New Zealand. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. $5, 

Never Again: a Novel. By Dr. Mayo, Author of "Kaloo- 
lah." Nevir and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol., small post 8vo. 6s. 
Cheapest edition, fjamcy boards, sf . 

New Testament. The Authorized English Version ; with the 
various Readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, including^ the 
Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrian MSS., in English. With 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tischendorf. The whole revised and care- 
fully colleaed for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collec- 
tion. Cloth flexible, gilt edges, zs, 6d. ; cheaper style, as. ; or sewed, 
is.ed. 

Noel (Hon. Roden) Livingstone in Africa; a Poem. 
By the Hon. Roden Noel, Author of "Beatrice," &c. Post Svo., limp 
cloth extra, »s. 6d. 

Nordhoff (C.) California : for Health, Pleasure, and Resi- 
dence. A Book for Travellers and Settlers. Numerous Illustrations, 
Svo., cloth extra. 12s. 6d. 

Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich 

Islands. Square 8vo., cloth extra, price 12;. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William 

Allen Butler, z^ . 

Nystrom's Mechanic's Pocket Book. 12th edition. i8j. 



CBAN to Ocean. Sandford Fleming's Expedition 
through Canada in 1872. By the Rev. George M. Grant, 
With Sixty Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, pp. 372. 
xos. 6d. 

Old Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Old Masters. Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, Ro- 
magna, Carlo Dolci, &c, &c. Reproduced in Photography from the 
Celebrated Eneravines by Longhi, Anderloni, Garavaglia, Toschi, and 
Raimondi, in the Collection of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, with Biographical Notices. By Stephen Thompson. Imperial 
folio, cloth extra. 3/. 13*. 6d. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modem Life. By 
Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ** The Chronicles of Carlingford,** &c., &c. 
With Eight full-page Illustrations. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 
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One Only ; A Novel. By Eleanor C. Price. 2 vols. Crown 

8vo., cloth, 2if. 

Only Eve. By Mrs. J. Calbraith LunN; Three Vols. 

post 8vo. cloth. 3if. td. 

Our American Cousins at Home. By Vera, Author of 

" Under the Red Cross." Illustrated with Pen and Ink Sketches, by 
the Author, and several fine Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth. 9J. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 35. dd. 

ALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 

Earliest Period. A New and Revised Edition, with upwards 

of zoo Illustrations and coloured Designs, i vol. Svo. z/. zx. 

\^New Edition in the jhness. 

One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently valuable, 
always interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials 
of a gift book." — Times. 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. Svo. 




z/. xs. 



The China Collector's Pocket Companion. With 

upwards of z,ooo Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Second 
Edition, with Additions. Small post 8vo., limp cloth, 5;. 

** We scarcely need add that a more trustworthy and convenient hand- 
book does not exist, and that others besides ourselves will feel grateful 
to Mrs. Palliser for the care and skill she has bestowed upon it"— 
Academy. 

Parsons (T.) A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance 
and General Average. By Hon. Thbophilus Parsons, a vols. 8vo. 
3/. 3*- 

A Treatise on the Law of Shipping. 2 vols. Svo. 

3/. 3*. 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame GuizOT Db 
Witt. Fcap. 5*. 

Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 32mo. 6d. 

> Men, Women, and Ghosts. i2mo. Sd. is,fyl, ; d. 2s. 

Hedged In. i2mo. Sewed, u. 6d* ; cloth, 2x. 

Silent Partner, 5^. 

Trotty's Wedding Tour. Small post Svo. 3J. 6d, 

What to Wear. Foolscap Svo., fancy boardis. 
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Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8to. 
zLxzs.6d. 

Phillips' Law of Insurance. 5th Edition, 2 toIs. 3/. jx. 

Picture Gallery of British Art (The). Thirty-eight beautiM 

and Permanent Photographs after the most celebrated English Painters. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. Vols, i to 3, doth extra, iZs. each. 

Pike (N.) Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the 

Aphanapteryx. In i vol demy 8vo. i8x. Profusely Illustrated from 
the Author's own Sketches, also with Maps and valuable Meteorological 
Charts. 

Plattner^s Manual of Qtialitative and Quantitative Ana- 

Ijrsis with the Blow-Pipe. From the last German Edition, revised and 
enkurged. By Prof. Th. Richter, of the Royal Saxon Mining Academy. 
Translated by Prof H. B. Cornwall, Assistant in the Columbia 
School of Mines, New York. Illustrated with 87 Woodcuts and i 
Lithographic Plate. Second Edition, revised and reduced in price. 
8vo. cloth. 3x1. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo., ^L xos. ; half morocco, 
top gilt, 3/. 

Morals. Uniform with Clough's Edition of " Lives of 



Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3^. 

Poe (E. A.) The Works of. 4 vols. 2/. 2s, 

Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with 
many additional Poems, inserted by permission of the Authors. Small 
post Svo., doth. 5s. 

Polar Expedition. See Koldeway and Markham. 

Pool* (H. V.) Manual of the Railroads of the United 

States for 1874-5; Showing their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, 
Earnings, Expenses, and Organisations, with a Sketch of their Rise, &c 
z voL Svo. 34^. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. ST£.-B£uy£. 
xamo. 6s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Colours 
for Paintinjr. By MM. Riffault, Vergnaud and Toussaint. Re- 
vised and Edited by M. F. Malepeyrb. Translated from the French 
by A. A Fesquet. Illustrated by 85 Engravings. 8vo. 31; . 6d. 

Preces Veterum. Collegit et edidit Joannes F. France. Crown 
8vo., cloth, red edges. 5*. 

Preu (M. T.) Qennan Ptimer. Square doth. 2x. 6d, 
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Prime (I.) Fifteen Years of Prayer. Small post 8vo., cloth. 
3*. 6«i 

(E. D. G.) Around the World. Sketches of Travel 

through Many Lands and over Many Seas* 8vo., Illustrated. 14J. 

(W. C.) I go a- Fishing. Small post 8vo., cloth. 5j. 




Publishers' Circular (The), and General Record of British 
and Foreign Literature ; jgiving a transcript of the title-page of every 
work publiSied in Great Britain, and every work of interest published 
abroad, with lists of all the publi^iing houses. 

Published regularly on the ist and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of &r. per annum. 



ALSTON (W. R. S.) Early Russian History. 
Four Lectures delivered at Oxford by W. R. S. Ralston, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 5*. 

Randolph (Mrs.) Clarice Adair. 3 vols. i/. iis,6d, 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. Johnson. With 

Introduction by the Rev. William West, Vicar of Nairn. (Bayard 
Series.) 2s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of America in 1869, by Two Englishmen. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Reynard the Fox. The Prose Translation by the late Thomas 
RoscOK. With about 100 exquisite Illustrations on Wood, after designs, 
by A. J. Elwes. Imperial x6nio. cloth extra, -js. 6d. 

Richardson (A. S.) Stories from Old English Poetry. 

Small post 8vo., doth. ss. 

Riifault (MM.) A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture 

of Colours for Painting. Illustrated. '3x^.6^. 

Rivington's (F.) Life of St. Paul. With map. Ss. 

Rochefoucauld's Reflections. Flexible doth extra. 2s, 6d, 
(Bayard Series.) 

Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. S^e '' Choice Editions 
of Choice Books." 5^. 

Rohlfs (Dr. G.) Adventures in Morocco and Journeys 
through the Oases of Draa and Tafilet. By Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. Translated from 
the German. With an IntKxluction hy Winwood Reads. Demy 8vo. 
Map, and Portrait of the Author, doth extra, 12s, 
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Rose Library (The). Popular Literature of all countries, is, 
each volume. Many of the volumes are Illustrated. The 
following volumes are now ready :— 
I. Sea-Gull Rock. By Jules Sandbau. Illustrated, 
a. Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Little ^Vomen ^Vedded. (Forming a Sequel to " Littf e Women.") 

4. The House on VS^heels. By Madame de Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Mon. ByLouisA M. Alcott. 

6. The Old -Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

7. The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Titcomb*s Letters to Youngs People, Single and 

Married. 

9. Undine, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Motte 

FouQUE. A new Translation by F. E. Bunnett. Illustrated. 
10. Draxy Miller's Dowry and the Elder's ^Vife. By Saxe Holm. 
XI. The Pour Gold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 

Illustrations. [In the Press, 

19. 'Work : a Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. [Nearly ready. 

13. Beginning Ag^ain : being a continuation of "Work." By Louisa 

M. Alcott. [Nearly ready. 

14. Picciola ; or, The Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintink. Nu- 

merous graphic Illustrations. [In the press. 

Notice. — ^The Volumes in this Series will also be published in a more 

expensive form on fine toned paper, cloth extra, gilt edges, at 

2f. td. or 3^ . ^L each, according to size, &c 

ANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present. See 
Hazard. 

Sauzay CA.) Marvels of Glass Making. Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. xstf. ^d. 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell, translated by Lord Lytton. With 
4a illustrations after Retsch. Oblong 4to. x\t. 

School Books. See Classified. 

School Prizes. See Books. 

Schuyler (E.) Turkistan. Notes of a Journey in the Russian 
Provinces of Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. 
By EuGENK ScHUYLBR, Secretary of American Legation, St. Petersburg. 

[In the press. 

Schweinfurth (Dr. G.) The Heart of Africa; or, Three 
Years* Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. By Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated bv Ellen £. 
Frewer. Two volumes, 8vo., upwards of 500 pages each, with 130 
Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, and 2 Maps. lis. 

[Seamd EditUn, 
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Sea- Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Aca- 
demy. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. With Seventy-nine 
very beautiful Woodcuts. Royal i6mo., cloth extra, gilt edges. 7^. dd. 
Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, m. &/. See also Rose Library. 

" It deserves to please the new nation of boys to whom it is presented." 
—Times, 

Sedgwick, (T.) Treatise on the Measure of Damages. 8vo. 

6th Edition, s/. 5*. 

Silent Hour (The), Essays original and selected, hy the author 
of "The Gentle Life." Second edidon. ts, 

Silliman (Benjamin) Life of, by G. P. Fisher. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. i/. 4*. 

Simson (W.) A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of 

the Gipsy Language, xor. ^d. 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. 

By Georgb Smith (of the British Museum). Illustrated by Photo^phs 
and numerous Woodcut Illustrations of his recent Discoveries. Demy 
8vo. iZs. 

Smith and Hamilton's French Dictionary. 2 vols. Cloth, 

azj. : half roan, aa/. 

Socrates. Memoirs, from Xenophon's Memorabilia. By 

£. Lbvibn. Flexible cloth, a; . (nL Bayard Series. 

Spayth (Henry) The American Draught-Player. 2nd 

edition. lamo. izr. td, 

St. Cecilia, a modem tale of Real Life. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
31*. td, 

Stanley (H. M.) How I Found Livingstone. Crown 8vo., 

cloth extra. 7^ . td. 
\* This Edition has been revised most carefully from beginning to end, 
and all matters of a personal or irrelevant character omitted. 

" My Kalulu," Prince, King, and Slave. A Stoiy 

from Central Africa. 'Crown 8vo., about 430 pp., with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, 7^. 6d. 

Coomassie and Magdala : A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, i6s. 
Second Edition. 

"We are' struck throughout his volume by the shrewdness of his 
surmises when he is guessing in the dark, and of the frequency with 
which his hurried judgments are confirmed." — Times, 
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Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Volame of VcRe. Bj 

Thomas Stolx, minslarnr of "An Kasrirrw Love Story." Fcapt 8to. 
aoch,5r. 

Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, bj Dr. McCosh* 

New editioii. xztao. y. 6d. 



Mental Philosophy. i2mo. 2s. 6d. 



Stolz (Madame) The House on Wheels. Small post 8yo 

2S, 6d. See also Rose Library. 

Stone (J. B.) A Tour with Cook Through Spain. Uliis* 
trated by Photographs. Crown 8vo., doth. 6f. 

Stories of the Great Prairies, from the Novels of J. F, 

CooPBK. With numeroos ilUistxations. 5«. 

Stories of the Woods, from J. F. Cooper. 5^. 

Sea, from J. F. Coopek. 5j. 

Stoiy without an End, from the German of Carov^ by the 

late Mrs. Sakah T. Austin, crown 4to. with 15 exquisite drawings by 
£. v. B., printed in colours in facsimile of the original water cofours, 
and numerous other illustrations. New edition, ^s. 6d. 

square, with illustratioiis by Harvey. 2s. 6d, 

' of the Great March, a Diary of General Sherman's 
npaien through Georgia and the Carolinas. Numerous illustnuioiis. 
x2mo. doth, js. 6d. 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Dred. Taachnitz edition. i2mo. 3^. 6d, 

Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square cloth, 4f. 6d, 

-^-— Little Foxes. Cheap edition, is, ; library edition, 4r. 6d, 

Minister's Wooing. 5X. ; copyright series, is. 6d. 

doth, as. 

Old Town Folk. 6s. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, y. 6d. 

My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson's His- 
tory. Small post 8vo, cloth extra. 6x. 

Pink and White T3rranny. Small post 8vo. 31. 6d. 

Cheap Edition, u. 6d. and 2f . 

Queer Little People, is. ; cloth, 2s. 

Chimney Comer, is. ; doth, is. 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr*s Island. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 2J. 

Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 

chromo-lithographs and about aoo pages of letterpress, forming one of 
the most el^ant and attractive volumes ever published. Demy 4to., 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price \l. 5^ . 



|Zw/ of FublicaHons. 3S 

STORY'S (JUSTICE) WORKS: 

Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a Branch 

of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 8th Edition. 
8vo, i/. i5f. 

Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. 8th Edition. 

8vo. x/. ^^s, 6d, 

Commentaries on the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
Foreign and Inland, as administered in England and America. 
4th Edition. 8vo. x/. iis. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign 

and Domestic, in regard to Contracts, Rights, and Remedies, 
and especially in regard to^ Marriages, Divorces, wills. Successions, 
and Judgments. 7th Edition. 8vo. x/. 15^. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 

States: wiUi a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History 
of the Colonies and States before the adoption of the Constitution. 
4th Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3^. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partnership as a branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition, 
by E. H. Bennett. 8vo. i/. xxs. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, 

and Guarantees of Notes and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. 6th 
Edition ; by E. H. Bennett. 8vo. x/. ixx. 6d, 

Commentaries on Equity Pleadings and the Inci- 
dents relating thereto, according to the Practice of the Courts of 
Equity of England and America. 8th Edition. 8vo. xL xxs. 6d. 

Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence as admi- 
nistered in England and America, xith Edition. 3^ xss. 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts. By William 
W. Story. 4th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 3/. 15;. 

Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Property. 
4th Edition, edited by Hon. J. C Perkins. 8vo. xl. xxs. 6d. 

Sub-Tropical Rambles. Sge Pike (N.) 

Suburban Sketches, by the Author of "Venetian Life." 
Post 8vo. 6*. 

Sullivan (G. C.) Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters and 

on the Eastern Coast of Africa ; a Narrative of Five Years* Expe- 
riences in the suppression of the Slave Trade. With Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches taken on the spot by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra. x6s. Second Edition. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, by the Author of 
"The Gayworthys,** Illustrations. Fcap. 8to. y. 6d. 
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Sweet not Lasting. A Novel, by Annie B. Lefu&t. 
I ToL crown Svo., cloth, xos. 6d, 

Swiss Family Robinson, i2mo. j^. 6d. 



AUCHNITZ'S English Editions of German 
Authors. Each volume cloth flexible, 2f. ; or sewed, zx. 6d. 
The following are now ready : — 

On the Heights. By B. Aubrbach. 3 vols. 

In the Year '13. By Fritz Rbutbk. x voL 

Faust. By Gobthb. i voL 

L'Arrabiata. By Paul Hbvsb. z voL 

The Princess, and ot&er Tales. By Hbinrich Zschokkb. z voL 

Lessing's Nathan the Wise, and Emilia Qalotti. 

Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 
a vols. 

Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

Joachim v. Kamem ; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. 

Nathusius. 
Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. £dited by his daughter. 
Gabriel. From the German of Paul Hbysb. By Arthur Milman, 
The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Hbvsb. 
Through Night to Light. By Gutzkow. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jban Paxtl Richtbr. 
2 vols. 

The Princess of the Moor. By Miss Marlitt. a vols. 

An Egyptian Princess. By G. £bbrs. a vols. 

Ekkehard. By J. V. Schbffbu a vols. 

Barbarossa and other Tales. By Paul Hbysb. From the German. 
By L. C. S. 

Wilhelm Meister*s Apprenticeship. By Gobthb. a vols. 
Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, Piqper, 

IS. ; cloth, IS. id. \ roan, ax. 



French and English. Paper u. 6^. ; doth, 2j» ; 

roan, ax. (>eL 

Italian and English. Paper, u. fui. ; doth, 2j. ; 

roan, af . (>eL 

Spanish and English. Paper, \s, 6d. ; doth, 2s.; 



roan, as. 6d. 

New Testament. Cloth, 2j. ; gilt, 2s. 6d. 
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Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records, &c., in Verse. Fcap. 8yo, 

doth extra, 2f . 6d. 

Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe ; Visits by Unfre- 
quented Routes to Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, author 
of "Views Afoot** a vols, post 8vo. i6s. 

Travels in Greece and Russia. Post 8vo. 7^. 6(L 

Northern Europe. Post 8vo. Cloth, 8j. 6d. 

Egypt and Iceland. &f. 6d. 

Beauty and the Beast. Crown Svo. iQf. 6d, 

A Summer in Colorado. Post 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

Joseph and his Friend. Post Svo. ioj. 6d, 

Views Afoot. Enamelled boards, is, 6d, ; doth, 2s. 

See Low's Copyright Edition. 

Tennyson's May Queen ; choicely Illustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. Boylb. Crown Svo. See Choice Series, ss. 

Thomson (J.) The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and 

China ; or. Ten Years' Travels, Adventures, and Residence Ahroad. 
By J. Thomson, F.RG.S., Author of "Illustrations of China and its 
People." Upwards of 60 Woodcuts, from the Author's own Photographs 
and Sketches. Demy Svo, cloth extra, ais. 

Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. With 300 

Illustrations. 2 vols. 'il. is. 

Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young People, Single and 
Married. Cloth, zs. (See also Rose Library.) 

Tinne (J. E.) The Wonderland of the Antipodes : 

Sketches of Travel in the North Island of New Zealand. lUustrated 
with numerous Photographs. Demy Svo., cloth extra. i6s. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. See New Testa- 
ment 
Tolhausen (A.) The Technological Dictionary in the 

French, Eng^lish, and German Languages. Containing the Technical 
Terms used in the Arts, Manufactures, and Industrial Affairs generally. 
Revised and Augmented by M. Louis Tolhausen, French Consul at 
Leipzig This Work will be completed in Three Parts. 

The First Part, containing French-German-English, crown Svo. 2 vols, 
sewed, Ss. ; z vol. half roan, 9^. 

The Second Part, containing English-German-French, crown Svo. 
3 vols, sewed, 8*. ; i vol. bound, of. 

The Third Part, containing German-English-French, is in prepara- 
tion. 

TroUope (A.) Hany Heathcote of Gangoil. A Story of 

Bush Life in Australia. With graphic Illustrations. In i voL Small 
post, cloth extra, 5*. 

Tuckermann (C. K.) The Greeks of To-day. Crown 8vo. 
doth. 7s. 6d, 
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Twenty Years Ago. (Forming Volume 3 of the John Halifax 

Series of Girls' Books). Small post 8vo. 41. 
Twining (Miss). Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 

Plants, with Groups and Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining. 

Reduced from the folio edition, splendidly illustrated in colours from 

mature. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 5/. 5*. 

Under Seal of Confession. By Averil Beaumont, 

Author of " Thomicroft's ModeL" 3 vols, cvown 8vo., doth. 31;. td. 



(aNDENHOFF'S (George), Clerical Assistant. 

Fcap. 3X. fid, 

Ladies' Reader (The). Fcap. 5j. 

Varia ; Rare Readings from Scarce Books, by the author of 

" liie Gentle Life.** Reprinted by permission from the " Saturday Re- 
ww," " Spectator/' &c dr. 

Vanx (Calvert). Villas and Cottages, a new edition, with 

300 designs. 8vo. X5f. 

VERNE'S (JULES) WORKS. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon. New Edition. Numerous 

Illustrations, printed on Toned Paper, and uniformly with ''Around 
the World,*' &c Square crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Meridiana : Adventures of Three Englishmen and 

Three Russians in South Africa. Translated from the French. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Royal i6mo., cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 7^. 6d, 

The Fur Countiy. Crown 8vo. With upwards of 80 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, xos. 6d, 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Trans- 
lated and Edited by the Rev. L. P. Mercibr, M.A. With 113 
very Graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
xos. 6d. 

Around the World in Eighty Days. Numerous Illus- 
trations. Square crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

From the Earth to the Moon, and a Trip Round It. 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges. lor. 6d. 
New Edition. 

A Floating City and the Blockade Runners. Con- 
taining about 50 very fine Full-page Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 7*. 6d. 

Dr. Ox's Experiment ; Master Zacharius ; A Drama 
in the Air ; A ^Vinter Amid the Ice, &c. Numerous full-pa^^e 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. 7; . 6d. 

Viardot (L.) Wonders of Italian Art, numerous photo- 
graphic and other illustrations. Demy 8vo. zzr. 6d, 
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Viardot (L.) Wonders of Painting^, nmnerous photographs 

and other iUustrations. Demy 8vo. 12*. 6d, 



Wonders of Sculpture. Numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. laj. 6d. ^ 

Vincent (F.) The Land of the White Elephant: Si§:hts 

and Scenes in South-Eastern Asia. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
8vo. cloth extra. i8f. 



ALLER (Rev. C. H.) The Names on the Gates 

of Pearl, and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 6s. 

Warburtoh's (Col. Egerton) Journey across 

Australia. An Account of the Exploring Expedition sent out by 




Edited, with an Introductory Chapter, by H. W. Bates, Esq., of the 
Royal Geographical Society. [In the press. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. Boards, u. ddr, 
doth, 2*. (Low's Copyright Series.) 

Back-log Studies. Boards is, 6d.; doth 2j. (LoVs 



Copyright Series.) 

Webster (Daniel) Life of, by Geo. T. Curtis. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Qoth. 36*. 

Weppner (M.) The Northern Star and Southern Cross. 

Being the Personal Experiences, Impressions, and Observations of Mar- 
garetha Weppner, in a Voyage Round the World. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 24J. [/« the press. 

Werner (Carl), Nile Sketches, Painted from Nature during 

t.: 1. ..V 1. ^-rypt Im]}erial folio, in Car" -* "' » _ - 

Three Series, each ;^ 3 zor. 



his travels through Egypt Imperial folio, in Cardboard Wrapper. 3/. lor. 
Thrc " • 



Westropp (H. M.) A Manual of Precious Stones and 

Antique Gems. By Hodder M. Westropp, Author of "The 
Traveller's Art Companion," ** Pre-Historic Phases," &c Numerous 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth extra. 6f. 

Wheaton (Henry) Elements of International Law. New 

edition. \Ih the press. 

When George the Third was King. 2 vols.i post 8vo. 21J. 

Where is the City ? i2mo. cloth, ds. 

White (J.) Sketches from America. 8vo. I2f. 

White J.) Te Rou; or, The Maori at Home. Exhibiting 
the Social Life, Manners, Habits, and ' Customs of the Maori Race in 
New Zealand prior to the introduction of civilization amongst them. 
Crown 8to., cloth extra. lor. 6d, 
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White (R. G.) Memoirs of the Life of William Shake- 
speare. Post 8vo. Cloth, zor. ^tU 

Whitney (Mrs. A. D. T.) The Gasrworthys. Small post 

8vo. 3*. td. 

Faith Gartney. Small post 8vo. y, 6d. And in Low's 

Cheap Series, xs. 6d, and ax. 

Hitherto. Small post 8vo. 3j. 6d, and 2j. 6d, 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. ' Small post 

8vo. 3«. 6d. 

The Other Girls. Small post 8vo., doth extra. 3J. 6d. 

We Girls. Small post 8vo. 3J. 6d. Cheap Edition. 



XX. 6d. and ar. 

Whjrte (J. W. H.) A Land Journey from Asia to Europe. 

Crown 8vo. lar. 

WikofF (H.) The Four Civilizations of the World. 

An Historical Retrospect Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional 

Assistance. By a Probate Court Official. Fourth Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged, with Forms of Wills, Residuary 
Accounts, &c. Fcap. Syo., cloth limp. xx. 

Winter at the Italian Lakes) With Frontispiece View of 

Lake Como. Small post 8vo., cloth «jctra. js. 6d, 

Woman's (A) Faith. A Novel By the Author of " Ethel." 

3 vols. Post 8vo. 3W. 6d. 

Wonders of Sculpture. See Viardot. 

Worcester's (Dr.), New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary 
of the English Language. Adapted for Library or College Refer- 
ence, comprising 40,000 Words more than Johnson s Dictionary. 4to. 
cloth, 1,834 pp.* Price 3W. 6d. well bound ; ditto, half mor. al. a*. 

" The volumes^ before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination Vith fiuicifiilness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing £nglish 
Lexicon. "—A tA^fueum. 

Words of Wellington, Maxims and Opinions, Sentences 
and Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, 
Letters, and Speeches (Bayard Series), sf. 6d. 

Young (L.) Acts of Gallantry; giving a detail of every act 
for which the Silver Medal of the Royal Humane Society has been 
granted during the last Forty-one years. Crown Svo., cloth. 7^. 6</. 
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